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From the North British Review. 
ON THE “GOTHIC” RENAISSANCE IN 
ENGLISH LITERATURE, AND SOME OF 
ITS EFFECTS ON POPULAR TASTE. 
1. British Essayjists of the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury. 
2. Works of H. Watrotr, W. Scort, 
Cuartes LAMB, CHARLES DICKENS, 
etc. ’ 


In most cultivated countries and ages, 
there has existed, in more or less prominent 
relation to other modes of mental develop- 
ment, a certain literature of fancy and hu- 
mour, which, growing up side by side with 
the more ideal or scientific productions of 
the time, aims at no extended flight, but 
rests on given results, established fashions, 
and such general views of life and its bear- 
ings as are already familiar to the public to 
which it addresses itself. Such literature 
may be various in its modes of utterance. 
It may choose the language of satire or of 
sentiment. It may aim at reforming the 
actual state of men’s notions and habits, 
and pointing out anomalies which prescrip- 
vive conventionalism has partially disguis- 
ed; or, on the other hand, it may dwell on 
those portions of prevailing thought with 
which the writer is in sympathy, and emit 
tenderness or humour, in reference, half 
expressed and half umderstood, to certain 
conspicuous tendencies of the day. In ei- 
ther case, it is on the traditional, and often 
superficial ways of thinking of the educat- 
ed men and women around, that the basis 
of allusion rests; and the writer’s turn of 
fancy implies observation of human nature, 
not so much in its abstract principles, as in 
its connection with temporary conditions of 
society and mental training. 

It follows that this literature, though 
readily enough appreciated, for better or 
worse, by contemporaries, requires for its 
due estimate by the enquirer who loves to 
know the why and the how of fancy’s pref- 
erences, some insight into those preliminary 
stages of mental development which have 
led, in the order of history, to its formation. 
True it is, indeed, that fashion in letters, as 
in other things, would sometimes appear to 
be a matter of almost accidental caprice; 


the whim of a monarch, the eccentricity of 
a student may give birth to it; but in such 
cases it is seldom either wide or enduring 
in its reign. Literary taste worthy of the 
name, is an affair of growth and education ; 
a result of gradually converging influences, 
and of intelligible human sympathies. It 
must have learned to eliminate ‘out of the 
complex aspects of the world and its affairs, 
certain features to which men’s fancy will 
be ready to attach the sense of beauty 
and fitness, and from these work out 
its own results, cause and effect at the same 
time. So founded and so trained, it will 
give a character to the notions and feelings 
of whole generations of mankind, and influ- 
ence in no small degree even the moral 
judgments of the many who do not seek be- 
low the surface of the social current for 
their views of propriety in conduct. 
Glancing, then, historically, at the rise 

and progress of literary taste, we shall be 
brought to infer, as it seems to us, that in 
every fresh development science and re- 
search first make solid acquisitions; that 
imagination then seizes on certain charac- 
teristic features of the new material as 
groundwork for romance; and that hu- 
mour, lastly, weaves her light and airy fab- 
ric out of the familiar substance. Or, to 








vary the metaphor, science heaps up the 
pyre ; imagination fires it with the torch of 
romance ; lastly, humour sports in the lam- 
bent glow and brightness of the pervading 
illumination. Now, in the first two of these 

rocesses, some amount of mental exertion 
1s implied in the recipient as well as in the 
agent. The student labours with the ambi- 
tion of discovery as well as with the stimu- 
lus of curiosity. The poet or romancer 
creates in his readers that expansion of the 
imaginative faculty which, when the style 
and subject possess novelty, gives effort 
as well as pleasure to the mind. But the 





humorist’s task requires no effort, no exer- 
tion for its comprehension. Whatever fan- 
ciful patterns he may trace on his canvas, 
whatever freshness his quaint unexpected 
treatment may give to his topics, the ground- 
work must be familiar, and the allusions 
comprehensible at the merest glance. The 


taste of his day has been already built up. 
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by a regular process of education, and he 
has only to work with it at his will, avoid- 
ing in the license of his conceptions any 
such innovation as would startle or confuse 
his readers, if he would not fail in his ob- 
ject. Facility is the essence of his task ; 
facility, that is, as far as concerns the im- 
ression made by his work; but assuredly 
it requires some quality very different from 
the facility of an ordinary scribbler to blend 
the familiar with the unfamiliar, the fortui- 
tous with the permanent, in such gd as 
to secure a lasting reputation for his pro- 
ductions when temporary fashions shall have 
passed away. Even while he dallies with 
the familiar stock of ideas, the ground may 
be shaking under his feet ; and if he has not 
allied his humour with something more than 
mere conventionalism, he may be doomed 
to sink into the most ignoble of all limbos, 
the limbo of vapid triflers, before the next 
generation shall have winged its flight. 

For taste is evanescent in literature as in 
other things; and this is true notwithstand- 
ing the vital hold which the great poten- 
tates of genius have retained over human 
sympathies from generation to generation. 
“ What!” it may be asked, “can taste ever 
change its verdict in respect of such writers 
as a Milton or a Shakspeare?” Within 
certain limits, and to a certain extent, un- 
questionably it can do so, and has done so. 
Even the genius of Shakspeare and Mil- 
ton expressed itself under conditions which 
were suited only to the stage of civilization 
and opinion attained by their own contem- 
poraries. Unbounded as is an Englishman’s 
worship of the one, profound as is his admi- 
ration for the other, would any one at- 
tempting a work of genius now, choose ei- 
ther the topics or the treatment of these 

at masters of the art divine? Preju- 
ice apart, can we affirm that either Ham- 
let or The Paradise Lost, masterpieces 
though they are, accord thoroughly with 
the canons of taste now accepted for all 
_— purposes by the educated world ? 

e question the fact on different grounds, 
and to a different extent; for this we feel 
glory in confessing, that Shakspeare’s im- 
mortal verse presents far rarer instances of 
superannuation, so to, speak, than that of 
Milton, or any other poet of past days we 
can name. :, It isin his dramatic plots and 
situations, matters in which he cared not to 
to be original or consistent, that we find 
him frequently out of harmony with our mod- 
ernsystems of theatric law. His higher flights 
of poetry, his portraitures of strong emo- 
tion, express the workings of the hu- 
man heart in imagery suited for all time. 


IN ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


But Milton, in his more elaborate and 
learned style, does fairly represent — apart 
from mere mannerisms of affectation, of 
which he had none, or obsolete quaintness - 
es of diction, of which he had not many — 
differences of artistic touch between his 
times and our own, which are real and _pal- 
pable. We select, as-an instance of our 
meaning, a passage of stately measure, and 
lively and varied illustration, and we only 
ask the reader to divest his mind of all pre- 
vious association with the renown of Mil- 
ton’s verse, and with the incomparable por- 
traiture of the “ archangel ruined,” to which 
this is a prelude, and say, Would the allu- 
sions in the following short passage be at 
all to the purpose, in kindling the imagina- 
tive enthusiasm of a nineteenth century 
reader? Would they be such as would oc- 
cur to any save a very fantastic. nineteenth 
century poet as pre-eminently appropriate 
to his theme? Saturn is reviewing his 
troops in hell : — . 


“ And now his heart 
Distends with pride, and hard’ning in his 
strength 
Glories: for never since created man 
Met such embodied force, as named with these, 
Could merit more than that small infantry 
Warr’d on by cranes; though all the giant 
brood 
Of Phlegra with th’ heroic race were join’d, 
That fought at Thebes and Ilium, on each side 
Mix’d with auxiliar gods; and what resounds 
In fable or romance of Uther’s son, 
Begirt with British and Armoric knights ; 
And all who since, baptized or infidel, 
Jousted in Aspramont or Montalban, 
Damasco, or Marocco, or Trebisond, 
Or whom Biserta sent from Afric shore, 
When Charlemain with all his peerage fell 
By Fontarabia.” 


It is not that the allusions here are to ob- 
scure or unknown subjects, but simply that 
they magnify a set of ideas whose vividness 
is of the past; and that the progress of 
thought and restlessness of inquiry have 
opened up new departments of knowledge 
and new aspects of old facts, since the days 
when Milton’s mind was stored, which have 
had the effect of stimulating fancy in a fresh 
direction. 

Taste, then, we repeat, is evanescent in 
literature as in other things; and learning 
may be at work preparing a revolution, 
while the established code of esthetics still 
governs the workings of imagination and of 
humour. This was the case during the lat- 
ter half of the eighteenth century in Eng- 





land; and the purpose of our present paper 
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will be to note the formation of the new taste 
which then set in, glancing at it first in its 
rudimental stages, and then in its later de- 
velopments; and to indicate some charac- 
teristic points in which the humour and 
fancy of this our later age differ from those 
of the century preceding. 

The parents of the elder generation living 
amongst us, were born into a world, the 
choicest mental recreation of which still con- 
sisted mainly of the numerous Essays, which 
now, in their attire of sober brown calf, fill 
some of the least frequented corners of a 
“ gentleman’s library,” and to the practised 
eye are to be recognized almost instinctively 
by their dimensions, their colour, and their 
honoured but not solicited place on the 
shelves. A complete collection of the best 
known and most popular of these egsays 
would extend to not less than forty volumes. 
Historically, they are distributable into three 
cycles: the Tatler, Spectator, and Guardian 
of the close of Queen Anne’s and beginning 
of George I.’s reign ; Dr. Johnson’s Rambler 
and Idler, Hawkesworth’s Adventurer, Gold- 
smith’s Citizen of the World, Moore’s World, 


of George II. ; and the Mirror and Lounger 
of Henry Mackenzie, the Observer, and 
many others besides, which made their ap- 
pearance from 1779 onwards to near the 
end of the century. In these essays, ac- 
cordingly, we may expect to find, partly by 
the proof positive of constant citation, partly 
by the proof negative of marked omission, 
what were the sort of references and allu- 
sions in matters of taste which were current 
among our ancestors, — the standards which 
they accepted as orthodox ; the class of ideas 
which they rejected as uncouth, or passed 
over as unobserved or irrelevant. And we 
cite these periodical writings, and not nov- 
els or tales, as the true representatives of 
the dilettante literature of their day, first, be 

cause novels, properly so called, were of la- 
ter date than many of them; secondly, be- 
cause novels, in Fielding’s and Richardson’s 
time were simply delineations of character 
and adventure, not as they now are, over 
and above this, the vehicles of speculative 
generalities; and, thirdly, because these es- 
says themselves frequently contained certain 
germs of the fanciful or philosophical novel 
characteristic of later times. Thus in the 
Spectator we have the half-burlesque, half- 
sentimental description of Sir Roger de Cov- 
erly and his doings and sayings, in which 
Addison, by one of those sympathetic strokes 
which mark true genius, anticipated the pic- 
turesque old-world likings which are now so 
commonly taken for granted. At a later 
date, the purely sentimental cast of fiction, 

















or, as some would call it, the subjective style 
of composition, is distinctly outlined in va- 
rious sketches and narratives contained in 
the essays of the “ Man of Feeling.” With 
Mackenzie and Sterne, indeed, the transi- 
tion to the modern novel of sentiment may 
be said to have been fully made, in all par- 
ticulars, save that one of reference to pre- 
vious conditions of social history, to which 
we desire now to direct more especial atten- 
tion. - 

Now, in all the discursive belles-lettres of 
the eighteenth century, there is more or 
less, it cannot fail to be perceived, a cer- 
tain tone derived from the traditions of 
classical literature, shown in a constant 
allusion to ancient poets, historians, and 
philosophers, an implied admission of their 
authority as supreme in all disputed points, 
and often a direct imitation of their style 
and method. It is no doubt a formal kind 
of adhesion throughout. There is some- 
thing stilted and unreal about it. It is the 
loyalty of the trained pupil, not of the 
enthusiastic votary. It seldom makes very 


| active demands on the imagination, or even 
Colman’s Connoisseur, all in the last decade | 


on the minor quality of fancy. The truth 
is, that to understand the Past as past, was 
not the curiosity or the relaxation of that 
day. Moral and metaphysical inquiries 
were the real stimulus to thought; and the 
classic allusions which blended with them, 
however graceful and apposite, were essen- 
tially of a conventional type.* Still, as we 
have said, they constituted the one standard 
of appropriate illustration and indisputable 
authority. The poetic art of Virgil, the 


* There is an eloquent passage in one of Sir Ed- 
ward Lytton’s novels upon the literary character of 
the eighteenth century. ‘ At that time,” he says, 
“ reflection found its natural channel in metaphysi- 
cal inquiry or political speculation, — both valuable 
perhaps, but neither profound. It was a bold, and 
a free, and an inquisitive age, but not one in which 
thought ran over its set and stationary banks, and 
watered even the common flowers of verse; not 
one in which Lucretius could have embodied the 
dreams of Epicurus; Shakspceare lavished the 
mines of a superhuman wisdom upon his fairy 
palaces and enchanted isles; or the beautifier of 


this common earth” (Wordsworth) “have called 
forth — 


‘The motion of the spirit that impels 
All thinking things, all objects of all thought; 


or disappointment and satiety” (Byron) ‘have 
hallowed their human griefs by a pathos wrought 
from whatever is magnificent, and grand, and love- 
ly in the unknown universe; or the speculations of 
a great but visionary mind” (Shelley) ‘‘ have raised, 
upon subtlety and doubt, a vast and irregular pile 
of verse, full of dim-lighted cells and winding gal- 
leries, in which what treasures lieconcealed! That 
was an age in which poetry took one path and con- 
templation another ; those who were addicted to 
the latter pursued it in its orthodox roads; and 
many, whom Nature, perhaps, intended for poets, 
the wizard Custom converted into speculators or 
critics.” — The Disowned, chap. xiv, 
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invention of Homer, the wisdom of Socra- 
tes, the criticism of Longinus, the philoso- 
phy of Aristotle, united to form a court of 
popular appeal from whose dicta there was 
no escaping. The “wisdom of the an- 
cients,” and the genius of the ancients, 
were lauded in proportion to the progress 
which the polite world considered itself to 
be making in the true principles of taste 
beyond the knowledge and practice of the 
generations preceding. It did not occur | 
to that polite world anxiously to inquire 
where and in how far the Greeks and Ro- 
mans were right in their principles, nor 
how their position in the world’s history 
came to aflect their conceptions of human 
culture. Simply they were the classics ; | 
and, being the classics, had as divine a 
right over the province of taste as Tory 
politicians once held a Stuart to have over 
the laws and liberties of England: — and 
this species of classic conventionalism con- 
tinued to be the orthodox test of elegant | 
education while the old state of things | 
lasted; that is to say, before the French | 
Revolution and its stupendous results had | 
startled mankind out of all their former 
proprieties. Now be it observed, we dif- 
fer, indeed, entirely from those who assert 
that it was that great crisis in European 
history and society, which, throwing the 
preceding constitution of the world to an| 
immeasurable distance, first awoke, from | 
contrast, that interest in bygone thoughts 
and habits of life which is so marked a feel- 
ing of our age. That interest had, as we 
conceive, been in ‘fact growing for a long 
time before, and would eventually have 
supplanted the quasi-classical fashions of 
our great-grandfathers, even if the change 
of taste had not been precipitated, as it no 
doubt was, by the great political convul- 
sion aforesaid. But of this in its place. 
At present we wish to point out distinctly 
the tact of the change. Let any one read 
two or three essays in the Spectator or Ram- 
bler, and then a few of those by Charles 
Lamb, or let him dip into the works of 
Dickens or Thackeray, or those of almost 
any of the lesser humorists of our own 
generation. Setting aside such peculiarities 
of allusion as might ‘naturally belong to 
the different states of society a hundred 
years earlier or later, what will strike him 
as the most characteristic difference in the 
setting of the two pictures, in the atmos- 
pheric conditions, so to speak, of the two 
regions of taste? Surely it is this: that 
whereas in these our actual times there is 
an ever wakeful sympathy with the past of 








history and society, a feeling sometimes 


reverential, sometimes regretful, sometimes 
compassionate, always keen and sensitive, an 
interest not only in the great actions, but 
in the every-day lives, the homes, the 
streets, the costume, the occupations, the 
follies, the most trifling gossip of our an- 
cestors, whether remote or only a few gen- 
erations separated from us, in the cenlent 
writings of the eighteenth century, on the 
other hand, this interest is entirely mute, 
as though afwhole department of intelli- 
gent curiosity had been as yet unopened. 
The style in which the writers of the 
“ Augustan age” of our literature looked 
back on the England of the past was that 
of immeasurable and self-satisfied superiori- 
ty. Nothing, it seemed to them, was to be 
learned from those epochs of twilight civili- 
zation ; then why waste time in decipher- 
ing their paltry riddles? These were the 
authorities who voted Shakspeare an in- 
spired barbarian * and would only endure 
his genius in the travesties of Dryden. 
These were the authorities whose histrionic 
conceptions were satisfied with Hamlet in 
the full dress-coat of St. James’s, and the 
Roman stoic giving himself the mortal 
wound in “long gown, flowered wig, and 
lacquered chair.” For though their models 
of taste and fancy were formed chiefly on 
scholastic traditions, yet in the classical 
notions which men affected in the days of 
Anne and the early Georges, there was no 
spirit of antiquarian criticism, no real in- 
telligent sympathy even with old Greece 
and Rome: of “Gothic,” or old English 
antiquarianism there was professedly and 
boastingly nothing. The very word Gothic 
was, with our great-grandfathers, synony- 
mous with utter and contemptible bar- 
barism : 


“La Fable offre & Vesprit mille agrémens 
divers : 
La, tous les noms heureux semblent nés pour 
les vers ; 


* Oliver Goldsmith, a generation later, was scarce- 
ly more enlightened in his estimate of Shakspeare. 
“*Dryden and Rowe’s manner, sir,’ said the poor 
ow ed to the Vicar of Wakefield, ‘ are quite out of 
fashion ; our taste has gone back a whole century. 
Fletcher, Ben Jonson, and all the plays of Shak- 
speare are the only things that go down! ‘How!? 
said I (the Vicar is the narrator), ‘is it possible the 
present age can be pleased with that antiquated 
dialect, that obsolete humour, those overcharged 
characters, which abound in the works you men- 
tion?’ ‘Sir’ returned my companion, ‘the public 
think nothing about a dialect, or humour, or char- 
acter, for that is none of their business. They only 
go to be amused, and find themselves happy when 
they can enjoy a pantomime under the sanction of 
Jouson’s or Shakspeare’s name.’” It, is’ evident, 
however, even from this passage, that whatever the 
creed of the arbiters of literary taste might be, the 
unsophisticated populace relished Shakspeare scarcee 
ly less than his own contemporaries had done, 
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Ulysse, Agamemnon, Oreste, Idomenée, 

Helene, Menelas, Paris, Hector, Enée ; 

O! le plaisant projet d’un Poete ignorant 

Qui de tant de Héros va choisir Childe- 
brand!” 


So sung the poetical satirist of a foreign 
kingdom, unconscious that Childebrand’s 
day was yet to come,—that the Gothic 
renaissance was looming in the future. 

In the older generation whom we can 
ourselves remember, among ladies and gen- 
tlemen who did not affect deep study, but 
only a fair share of refined cultivation, the 
fruit of training under these influences was 
still apparent, in a somewhat pedantic con- 
versance with the hackneyed stories of 
heathen mythology, in the remembrance of 
readings, more or less extensive, in such 
books as Melmoth’s translations of Cicero 
and Pliny, Mrs. Carter’s Epictetus, Plu- 
tarch’s Lives, Homer and Virgil as versi- 
fied by our English poets. These studies, 
and such as these, were the credentials of a 
good education eighty, or even seventy 
years ago; and by them literary taste, ex- 
cept in some few daring spirits, was guided 
controlled, suggested. The cultivation of 
the softer sex was assuredly very inconsid- 
erable in those days compared with the re- 
sults it displays now; yet we may venture 
to assert that the “elegant young female” 
to whom a paper in the Spectator was 
the prescribed sedative of each succes- 
sive morning,* and whose tastes were 
trained in strict accordance with the intel- 
lectual standard therein displayed, would 
in some chapters of acquirement have been 
entitled to put to shame many a pupil of 
the present day advanced in German and 
geology, and distinguished in the class- 
rooms of a ladies’ college. Did not Ogilby’s 
Virgil and Dryden's Juvenal occupy the 
most honoured places on the bookshelves 
of that model to her sex described by Ad- 
dison, the well-read Leonora,t even at a 
date when women required the popular 
moralist’s special castigation to rouse them 
out of their ignorance ? 

It would be curious, though beside our 
present purpose, to trace how these airs and 
graces of classical pedantry in our lighter 
literature were themselves, in accordance 
with the process which we set out with in- 
dicating, —a result of the laborious classi- 
cal renaissance of the fifteenth century in 


* Miss Berry speaks of herself as in the habit of 
reading (when a child, in 1775) a Saturday paper in 
the Spectator every Sunday morning, to her grand- 
mother. 

t Spectator, No. 37. 
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Europe; how, after the learned had laid 
broad and deep foundations, and poets had 
imitated the classics in their verse, the 
superstructure of sentiment and fancy rose, 
displacing those whimsical extravayances 
of medizval chronicle and fable, which, 
when ‘printing first began, were the staple 
of the press, and which, even in Shakspeare’s 
time, had by no means lost their hold over 
the popular mind. It would be curious 
next to trace how a certain blending took 
place between the older taste and what 
was then the new, and how the eclectic 
fancy of the Scudéris and Calprenédes in 
France formed a school of stilted romance. 
partly chivalrous, partly classic, which 
moulded the taste of the age in that coun- 
try, and to a certain extent in England too, 
till Boileau and Addison and common sense 
gave it the death-blow. In England too, 
we say; for the spirit of French imitation, 
introduced under the second Charles, con- 
tinued long to infect English habits, whether 
in letters or in social intercourse, notwith- 
standing the episode of the Silent Dutch- 
man and his anti-Gallican propensities. 


“ We conquered France,” said Pope, ‘ but felt 
our captive’s charms ; 
Her arts and letters triumphed o’er our arms.” 


Thus in the Spectator we often come upon 
traces of warfare which the best writers of 
the age were still waging against the affec- 
tations of a waning fashion. It passed away, 
andithen the guage of all good composition 
and elegant imagery became, as we have no- 
ticed, a greater or less conformity with the 
modes of ancient literature; while invention, 
reduced to topics of quiet social speculation 
and humour gave us the prelude to much of 
the essay-writing and novel-writing of our 
own time. 


It is fon the succeeding revolution in’ 


Fancy’s wheel that we now wish to fix at- 
tention. Our aim is to show how, while 
classical taste (to use the Janguage of the 
schools) still ruled the hour, an under- 
growth of romantic taste struck root, sub- 
tending the accepted fashions, and pushing 
forth a new vegetation, which was soon to 
contest the place of the old and effete fo- 
liage. 

A hint of the coming change may be dis- 
cerned where least we might expect it, even 
in the early pages of the Specta'or. Addi- 
son, notwithstanding the prejudices of his 
age against ‘“ Gothicism,” was too much a 
man of genius not to possess sensibility for 
the vigorous and the picturesque where- 
ever it might be found ; and in the rough 
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old ballad of Chevy Chace he discerned the 


workings of true poetry, for which he was 
not afraid to claim the admiration of his 
contemporaries, though in accordance with 
the loyalty to classical precedents which was 
the creed of his age, he sought to establish 
the merits of the ballad in question rather 
on its imagined coincidences with the style 
and treatment of Virgil than on its spirited 
description of Border life and habits ; in- 
deed, he owns that without such corrobora- 
tion his favourable judgment of this out-of- 
the-way minstrelsy would naturally have 
laid him open to the charge of singularity. 
For if Chevy Chace had been written in the 
Gothic manner, he says, “ which is the de- 
light of all our little wits, whether writers 
or readers, it would not have hit the taste 
of so many ages, and have pleased the read- 
ers of all ranks and conditions.” But what 
then did Addison mean by the Gothic man- 
ner? it may here be asked; for he speaks 
as if a style so called were really in vogue 
at the date of his own writing —a style 
clearly not the same with the rough old 
English balad style, of Chevy Chase. The 
meaning which Addison attached to the 
term Gothic will.be apparent if we compare 
this passage in the Syectator with others in 
which the same word is used by him. For 
instance, in one of his criticisms, where he 
is occupied in distinguishing between “ true 
wit,” “ false wit,” and “ mixt wit,” he adduces 
Martial among the ancients, and Cowley 
among the moderns, as eminent instances 
of this last, and then proceeds, “ I look upon 
these writers as Goths in poetry, who, like 
those in architecture, not being able to 
come up to the simplicity of the old Greeks 
and Romans, have endeavoured to supply 
its place with all the extravagances of an 
irregular fancy.” And again, “ Our gene- 
ral taste in England is for epigram, turns of 
wit, and forced conceits, which have no 
manner of influence, either for the bettering 
or enlarging the mind of him who reads them 
and have been carefully avoided by the 
greatest writers, both among the ancients 
and moderns. I have endeavoured, in sev- 
eral of my speculations, to banish this Gothic 
taste, which has taken possession among 
us.” # 

From these indications, it is clear that 
“ Gothic ” poetry and “ Gothic” art were 
not in Addison's view what, fifty years later, 
they were in the view of Horace Walpole. 
Addison seems to have understood the 


word as expressive of a certain blending of 


the uncouth and the whimsical, of which 
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there were many instances in his day and 
that preceding; and of which the school of 
poets, called by Johnson the “ metaphysical 
school,” were perhaps the most systematic 
artists. The real aim and meaning of a 
Gothic revival, in the sense of a due appre- 
ciation of the elements of beauty to be found 
in the self-developed culture of the northern 
nations had been as yet unexplained by the 
philosophy of criticism; and in the interim 
the progress ofreal knowledge and taste was 
hampered, as so often happens, by pre- 
tension and imposture, and by the confusion 
of a vague nomenclature. 

Meanwhile, Addison’s criticism on Chevy 
Chace may in all probability have been the 
seed which bore fruit half a century later 
in the collections of Perey, afterwards Bish- 
op of Dromore, who, in 1765, published his 
Reliques of Ancient Poetry; at all events, 
Percy cites Addison’s remarks as a prece- 
dent and an excuse for his own undertak- 
ing. The apologetic tone of his preface 
throughout sounds not a little singular to 
our ears in the present day. In connection 
with the subject before us, it is very signifi- 
cant. 

“In a polished age like the present,” he 
says, “I am sensible that many of these rel- 
iques of antiquity will require great allow- 
ances to be made for them.” And then, 
after citing Dr. Johnson, Warton, and other 
literary characters, as taking an interest in 
his work, he adds: “ The names of so many 
men of learning and character, the editor 
hopes, will serve him as an amulet to guard 
him from every unfavourable ceusure for 
having bestowed any attention on a parcel 
of old ballads. It was at the request of 
many of these gentlemen, and of others em- 
inent for their genius and taste, that this 
little work was undertaken. ‘To prepare it 
for the press has been the amusement of, 
now and then, a vacant hour amid the leis- 
ure and retirement of rural life, and hath 
only served as a relaxation from graver 
studies . . . The editor hopes he 
need not be ashamed of having bestowed 
some’of his idle hours on the ancient litera- 
ture of our own country (!) or in regaining 
from oblivion some pieces (though but the 
amusements of our ancestors) which tend to 
place in a striking light their taste, genius, 
sentiments, or manners.” Hopes he need 
not be ashamed of critical researches than 
which none are more highly estimated now, 
alike by poet, philologist, historian, and man 
of taste, as furnishing indispensable aid to- 
wards one of the most cherished objects of 
our time — the appreciation of the historic 
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Still, Percy’s tone of apology was an ad- 
vance upon the confusion of Addison’s ideas 
respecting old English ballads. Percy, at 
least, did not fall into the error of suppos- 
ing that the merit of Chevy Chace depended 
upon its supposed resemblance to the style 
and sentiments of Virgil. On the contrary, 
he clearly indicates the essential diversity 
of origin and character between medieval 
poetry and the poetry of Greece and Rome. 

By the time Percy entered the field, in- 
deed, much had been going on in other de- 

artments of taste to foster the glimmering 
interest in these memorials of an age of 
“barbarism.” Shenstone and Horace Wal- 
pole, in the middle of the century, success- 
fully sought to introduce a reform into the 
arts of landscape gardening and architec- 
ture, of which the chief characteristics 
were an attention to the natural features of 
scenery and a revival of the “ Gothic” prin- 
ciples of art. Inthe World, a fashionable 
periodical of 1753-1755, formed on the or- 
thodox model of the Spectator, we find a 
fancy for Gothic architecture mentioned as 
a recent aud prevalent whim, likely to be 
displaced by a still later whim, for Chinese 
construction and decoration. The writer 
in the World speaks of both with equal con- 
tempt ; but while the Chinese fancy, an ex- 
otic imported after Lord Anson’s voyage in 
1744, proved itself a mere transitory caprice 
and passed away, Gothicism, the purer kind 
—for here, as so often happens, real know]- 
edge was struggling with pretension — held 
its ground. Horace Walpole was its most 
efficient advocate and champion. Writing 
from Worcestershire just at this time, he 
says: —“ Gothicism, and the restoration of 
that architecture, and not of the bastard 
breed, spreads extremely in this part of the 
world.” And when in Yorkshire he ex- 
claims with kindling enthusiasm at sight of 
the ancient remains, “O what quarries for 
working in Gothic!” His letters are full 
of this new taste, which for many years was 
quite the passion of his life. He worked 
out his own conceptions in what, though it 
seems to us now but a spurious and flimsy 
imitation of medieval art, was doubtless 
one of the most important initiatory steps 
in that renaissance movement which has to 
so great an extent given the law to our 
modern sthetics—the famous toy of 
Strawberry. And not only in architecture 
and decoration, but in literature also, Hor- 
ace Walpole may be said, perhaps bv his 
zeal, to have deserved the meed of original- 
ity in this revival more than any of his con- 
temporaries, while, by his lively fancy, he 





almost anticipated the popularizing process 
of time on the materials before him. 

Within the ten years succeeding the pub- 
lication of Percy’s Reliques, appeared Dr. 
Johnson’s and Steevens’s editions of Shak- 
speare, and Warton’s History of English 
Poetry, both most important labours, as 
turning up the as yet nearly virgin soil of 
English philological research. Antiquari- 
anism in the various departments of litera- 
ture and art now began to form a school of 
ardent disciples. Dr. Johnson, with senten- 
tious condescension, uttered his celebrated 
dictum, “ Whatever withdraws us from the 
power of our senses, whatever makes the 
past, the distant, or the future, predominate 
over the present, advances us in the dignity 
of thinking beings. . . . That man 1s lit- 
tle to be envied whose patriotism would not 
gain force upon the plain of Marathon, or 
whose piety would not grow warmer among 
the ruins of Iona.” Shenstone, devoted to 
song writing as well as landscape-garden- 
ing, found the hunt after old abbeys and 
old ballads congenial to his sense of the pic- 
turesque both in scenery and verse. Cap- 
tain Francis Grose, from 1773 to 1776, 
made the tour of England and Wales, and 
published its results in four quarto volumes 
of Antiquities, elaborately got up with de- 
scriptions and plates. Gough and Pennant 
prosecuted their topographical investiga- 
tions. The Society of Antiquaries put 
forth in 1770 the first volume of their Arch- 
eologia. All tended in the same direction. 
Then, after a short interval, followed the 
era of the German classics, and of inquiry 
into the antiquities of Teutonic fable; and, 
contemporaneously with these, the stupen- 
dous wars and convulsions of the French 
Revolution, giving that impetus to the im- 
aginative faculty which is never so effectu- 
ally supplied as by the vivid experiences 
and sharp vicissitudes of human fate. 

So the train was laid, and preparation 
made for the glowing romance of Walter 
Scott. The Northern Enchanter fired with 
the torch of his genius the pyre heaped up 
by the labour and research of previous stu- 
dents. He first, to any noteworthy degree, 

opularized the new education of taste. 

Te brought a poet’s soul to bear on ideas of 
feudality and chivalry, and on the man 

picturesque aspects of historic and tradi- 
tional lore; and from his time, not mediz- 
val research only, but mediseval sentiment, 
may be said to have fairly become a pri- 
mary element in our esthetic culture. Si- 
lenced now was the orthodox jargon of the 
past about the “barbarous productions of 
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a Gothic genius,” and the dread of their 
superseding in the realm of taste that ‘ sim- 
licity which distinguished the Greek and 
man arts as eternally superior to those 
of every other nation” (World, vol. iii. p. 
81). Greek and Roman art, indeed, was 
not deposed from its claims to man’s hom- 
age, but room was conceded in the realm 
of beauty for another and not less influen- 
tial potentate. How does one blast from 
the clarion of the “romantic” muse pro- 
claim her attributes !— 


“ Tf thou would’st view fair Melrose aright, 
Go visit it by the pale moonlight ; 
For the gay beams of gladsome day 
Gild but to flout the ruins grey. 
When the broken arches are black in night, 
And each shafted oriel glimmers white ; 
When the cold light’s uncertain shower 
Streams on the ruin’d central tower ; 
When buttress and buttress alternately 
Seem framed of chon and ivory ; 
When silver edges the imagery 
And the scrolls that teach thee to live and die ; 
When distant Tweed is heard to rave, 
And the owlet to hoot o’er the dead man’s 

grave, 

Then go; but go alone the while, 
Then view St. David’s ruin’d pile, 
And home returning, soothly swear 
Was never scene so sad and fair.” 


The sentiment soon, in fact, came to be 
far more commonly professed from affecta- 
tion than ignored from indifference; for 
who, pretending to any nineteenth century 
cultivation, woultl not have been ashamed 
to own that a medizeval work of art, as such 
—a poem, a picture, a relic, a building, a 
chronicle of past days — exercised no more 
spell over him than the yellow cowslip did 
over the rude soul of Peter Bell? How 
many lisping ladies, we may be sure, were 
wont to echo Scott’s genuine enthusiasm 
when lionizing visitors over the ruins of 
Melrose Abbey! ‘“ There is no telling,” he 
used to say, “ what treasures are hid in that 
glorious old pile. It is a famous place for 
antiquarian plunder. There are such rich 
bits of old-time sculpture for the architect, 
and old-time story for the poet. There is 
as rare picking in it as in a Stilton cheese ; 
and in the same taste —the mouldier the 
better.” * 

Nevertheless, in 1812, Seott’s own lan- 
guage on the new development of taste his 
days had witnessed boye something of the 
chapacter of advocacy, as though its results 
were not yet fully credited with the world 


# See Washington Irving’s Recollections of <Ab- 


at large. We allude to a prefatory essay 
in one of his republications of old litera- 
ture. 


“The present age,’ he says, “has been so 
distinguished for research into poetical antiqui- 
ties, that the discovery of an unknown bard is, 

in certain chosen literary circles, held as curi- 
ous as an augmentation of the number of fixed 
stars would be esteemed by astronomers. It is 
true, these ‘blessed twinklers of the night,’ 
are so far removed from us, that they afford no 
more light than serves barely to evince their ex- 
istence to the curious investigator ; and in like 

manner the pleasure derived from the revival of 
an obscure poet is rather in proportion to the 
rarity of his volume than to its merits ; yet this 
pleasure is not inconsistent with reason and 
principle. We know by every day’s experience 
the peculiar interest which the lapse of ages 
confers upon works of human art. ‘The clumsy 
strength of the ancient castles, which, when 
raw from the hand of the builder, inferred only 
the oppressive power of the barons who reared 
them, is now broken by partial ruin into proper 
subjects for the poet or the painter. . . . 
The monastery, too, which was at first but a 
fantastic monument of the superstitious devo- 
tion of monarchs, or of the purple pride of fat- 
tened abbots, has gained, by the silent influence 
of antiquity, the power of impressing awe and 
devotion. If such is the effect of time 
in adding interest to the labours of the archi- 
tect, if partial destruction is compensated by 
the additional interest of that which remains, 
can we deny his exerting a similar influence 
upon those subjects which are sought after by 
the bibliographer and poetical antiquary ? The 
obscure poet, who is detected by their keen re- 
search, may indeed have possessed but a slen- 
der portion of that spirit which has buoyed up 
the works of distinguished contemporaries dur- 
ing the course of ceaturies. Yet still his verses 
shall, in the lapse of time, acquire an interest 
which they did not possess in the eyes of his 
own generation. . The mere attribute 
of antiquity is of itself sufficient to interest the 
fancy, by the lively and powerful train of as- 
sociations which it awakens.” * 


If these observations upon the taste of the 
day, which take so much for granted that 
Bishop Percy dared only timidly to suggest, 
do notwithstanding appear, somewhat trite 
to us fifty years later still, it is because the 
retrospective sentiment has become so much 
more a matter of course now, than it was 


Rokeby. 

We come now to the third stage of the 
assimilating process which we set out with 
describing ; and as we have indicated Hor- 
ace Walpole’s as on the whole the most rep- 
resentative name in the first, or exploring 





bottsford. 





*See Lockhart’s Life of Scott, vol. iii. p. 30, 
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stage, and that of Walter Scott as the great- 
est in the second, or inventive stage, so, if 
we were to point to any productions as 
especially marking the epoch when the ideas 
of the “ Romantic ” type of literature had 
become sufliciently inwoven with the men- 
tal texture of the age to afford material for 
the familiar allusions in which popular hu- 
mour, fancy, or satire, are wont to be con- 
veyed, we should have no hesitation in 
selecting the writings of Charles Lamb. 
When Lamb published the earliest of his 
Essays of Elia, about 1820, the popularizing 
process had, it is evident, already made con- 
siderable advance. Imbued, as Lamb’s 
mind was, with a haunting passion for old 
times and old-world fancies, he would have 
been an inexplicable whim and oddity to 
his generation, had not that generation be- 
come familiarized to a considerable extent 
with the ground over which his humour 
skimmed. Now Lamb can hardly be said 
to have possessed any strong turn for medi- 
eval imagery. He loved antiquity ; but it 
was rather for its every-day life than for its 
romantic aspects, and principally for the 
genial traits of humanity he could detect in 
the deeds and sayings of other times. He 
was more at home in the metropolis than 
elsewhere ; and more at home with the com- 
mon doings of men than with their exalted 
feats of historic renown. His mind was 
steeped in Elizabethan literature, and in all 
that was odd and out of the way in that of 
the succeeding period. His quaint humour 
fed itself with perpetual references to the 
human life that had co-existed with those 
old folios on his love of which he was wont 
so enthusiastically to descant. As he walked 
the streets of London, the murky edifices 
on every side were to him full of sentiment 
and association. And here, if it is not too 
Ruskinesque a classification, we are inclined 
to distinguish between an earlier and a la- 
ter development of the retrospective taste, 
under the terms not indeed to be taken with 
too technical strictness—of the Romance 
of Stone and the Romance of Brick, and to 
assign the origin of the latter in great meas- 
ure to the reveries of the visionary East 
India House clerk. The South Sea House 
and its official underlings, the Inner Tem- 
ple and its old benchers, Christ’s Hospital 
and its juvenile alumni— what congenial 
food did these and suchlike topics furnish 
to the fancy of Lamb! What a potent 
flavour of sentiment and romance do the 
mingled pathos and playfulness of his con- 
ceptions infuse into scenes and persons 
whom no partiality can characterize as in 
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themselves picturesque! Listen to the 
opening paragraphs of his essay on the 
South Sea House —‘“ most musical, most 
melancholy :” — 


“ Reader, in thy passage from the Bank, 
where thou hast been receiving thy half-yearly 
dividend (supposing thou art a lean annuitant 
like myself), to the Flower Pot, to secure a 
place for Dalston, or Shacklewell, or some 
other thy suburban retreat northerly, didst thou 
never observe a melancholy-looking, handsome 
brick and stone edifice to the left, where Thread- 
needle Street abuts upon Bishopsgate? I dare- 
say thou hast often admired its magnificent 
portals ever gaping wide, and disclosing to view 
a grave court, with cloisters and pillars, with 
few or no traces of goers-in or comers-out— a 
desolation something like Balclutha’s. 

“ This was once a house of trade, a centre of 
busy interests. The throng of merchants was 
here — the quick pulse of gain—and here 
some forms of business are still kept up, though 
the soul be long since fled. Here are still to 
be seen stately porticoes, imposing staircases, 
offices roomy as the state apartments in pala- 
ces — deserted, or thinly peopled with a few 
straggling clerks ; the still more sacred interiors 
of court and committee-rooms, with venerable 
faces of beadles, doorkeepers, directors seated 
in form on solemn days (to proclaim a dead 
dividend), at long worm-eaten tables that have 
been mahogany, with tarnished gilt-leather 
coverings, supporting massy silver inkstands, 
long since dry ; the oaken wainscots hung with 
pictures of deceased governors and sub-govern- 
ernors, of Queen Anne, and the two first mon- 
archs of the Brunswick dynasty ; huge charts, 
which subsequent discoveries have antiquated ; 
dusty maps of Mexico, dim as dreaias, and 
soundings of the Bay of Panama!” 


Pertinent too it is to our present subject 
to remark the manner in which he proceeds 
to describe the personages whose forms min- 
gle with these dreary memories of deca- 
dence. Their interest is made to depend, 
not on the abstract merits or peculiarities of 
each individual, but on these in an historic 
point of view, and purely as connected with 
their class-development. It is as a South 
Sea House clerk, and inhabitant of that 
gloomy tenement, not as a man in the more 
general sense, like the Eusebiuses and Ig- 
notuses of our elder humorists, that we care 
to contemplate the insignificant Thomas 
Tame, with his stoop of condescension and 
inward sense of heraldic glory, or arithmati- 
cal John Tipp and his beloved “ fractional 
farthing,” or epigrammatic Henry Man, or 
vocal, rattling Plumer. ‘The romance in 
the background of all this “ Balclutha” 
was the South Sea Bubble, blown and dis- 
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persed sixty years* before the degenerate | morists more or less worthy of the title, in 
days of which Lamb speaks, but which had | our day.* It is in this department espe- 
once given life and importance to the deso- | cially that the genius of Charles Dickens has 
late precincts. found its happiest exercise. Dickens’s con- 

It is beyond the scope of our present | ceptions of individual character are extrav- 
remarks to attempt any wider consideration ,agant and grotesque ; but his sketches of 
of the effect which the modern retrospec- | locality, and of class life as connected with 
tive impulse has produced on our litera-| locality, are wonderfully graphic and pow- 
ture,— most marked and varied in the|erful. That they abound in every volume 
fields of philology and history, where the | of his writings it is unnecessary to state, 
industry of the pioneer has gone on side by | for who is not well acquainted with un- 
side with the ingenuity of the constructor, | doubtedly the most popular serials of the 
the research which digs up the literary | serial-loving Victorian era? And that in 
bones of past ages with the skill which ad- | the pedigree of literary ideas they owe 
justs and explains them, till literary “re-| their style and colouring to the previous 
vival” has become almost methodized to a/ inspiration of Charles Lamb, will be, we 
science. We confine ourselves here simply | think, sufficiently obvious to any reader of 


to the province of local description and | 
allusion, as a special instance of the sort of 
sentiment produced by this powerful direc- 
tion of intellectual sympathy. 

We do not claim for Charles Lamb any 
special inventiveness in selecting this vein 
of humour to work in. It was, as we have 
shown, pointed out by the previous educa- 
tion of taste, and other writers may have 
been as early as he was in divining its 
capabilities. But what we do assign to 
him is the master-humorist’s grace and 
fancy in handling this and other aspects of 
antiquarianism, and the first happy blend- | 
ing of them with the moralizirg sportiveness 
proper to a popular philosopher. As a 
teacher in the school of moral esthetios, he 
founded a class-room of his own, and other 
lecturers have not been” slow to follow his 
method. That the particular composition 
of fancy which he initiated, does pervade 
our literature to a very great extent at the 
present day, will not be questioned. We 
do not mean that the one species of senti- 
mental antiquarianism has extinguished the 
other, but only that the modern passion for 
retrospective dalliance has gone on enlarg- 
ing its sphere, till, from at first embracing 
little save the monk-and-baron-haunted rel- 
ics of the middle ages, it has come more re- 
cently to invest with a romance of its own 
every pile of human habitation connected 
with noticeable peculiarities of past life and 
character. It is in this department that 
Leigh Hunt —dubbed on other grounds 
the King of Cockneyilom — distinguished 
himself, and that play is given to the fan- 
cies of so vast a company of sentimental 
topographers and biographers, and of hu- 


* The first of Lamb’s Essays of Elia was published 
about 1820. In that concerning the South Sea House, 
he says he is writing of his memories forty years 
back. The great year of the South Sea Bubble was, 











ag every One knows, 1720, 


such passages as the following, taken almost 
at random from the two earliest of his tales. 
The first is a description of London inns in 
the old days of the road, before the estab- 
lishment of the fast-coach system, which, 
when Pickwick was written, had not yet 
broken down before the inexorable ad- 
vance of steam and rail, though its days 
were already numbered, and its sphere con- 
tracted : — 


“There are in London several old inns, 
once the head-quarters of celebrated coaches, 
in the days when coaches performed their jour- 
neys in a graverand more solemn manner than 
they do in these times, but which have now de- 
generated into little more than the abiding and 
booking-places of country waggons. The 
reader would look in vain for any of these an- 
cient hostelries among the Golden Crosses and 
Bull and Mouths which rear their stately fronts 
in the improved strects of London. If he 
would light upon any of these old places, he 
must direct his steps to the obscurer quarters of 
the town; and there, in some secluded nooks, 
he will find several still standing witha kind of 
gloomy sturdiness amidst the modern innova- 
tions which surround them. 

“Tn the Borough especially, there still remain 
some half-dozen old inns, which have preserved 
their external features unchanged, and which 
have escaped alike the rage for public improve- 
ment, and the encroachments of private specu- 
lation. Great, rambling, queer old places they 
are, with galleries and passages and staircases 
wide enough and antiquated enough to furnish 
materials for a hundred ghost-stories, supposing 
we should ever be reduced to the lamentable 
necessity of inventing any, and that the world 
should exist long enough to exhaust the innu- 
merable veracious Jezends connected with old 
London Bridge, and its adjacent neighbourhood 
on the Surrey side.” 


*A glance, for instance, at the table of contents 
of such a book as Timbs’s Walks and Talks about 
London (1865,) will show how fertile a branch of 
the *‘ bookmaker’s ” stock-in-trade the popular taste 
for antiquities supplies, 
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Next let us glance at a sketch, in the 
true retrospective-picturesque, of an out-of- 
the-way square in the metropolis. The hu- 
mour — of which we have space to give an 
inadequate notion only —is distinguished 
from that of Lamb by being broader, more 
farcical, less quaintly meditative; but it 
bears a like reference to the accessories of 
place and association : — 


“ Although a few members of the graver pro- 
fessions live about Golden Square, it is not ex- 
actly in anybody’s way to or from anywhere. 
It is one of the squares that have been ; a quar- 
ter of the town that has gone down in the world 
and taken to letting lodgings. . . . 

“Tn that quarter of London in which Golden 
Square is situated, there is a bygone, faded- 
tumble-down street, with two irregular rows of 
tall, meagre houses, which seem to have stared 
each other out of coyntenance years ago. The 
very chimneys appear to have grown dismal 
and melancholy, from having nothing better to 
look at than the chimneys over the way. Their 
tops are battered, and broken, and blackened 
with smoke; and here and there some taller 
stack than the rest, inclining heavily to one 
side, and toppling over the roof, seems to 
meditate taking revenge for half a century’s 
neglect, by crushing the inhabitants of the 
garrets beneath. The fowls who peck about 
the kennels, jerking their bodies hither and 
thither with a gait which none but town fowls 
are ever seen to adopt, and which any country 
cock or hen would be puzzled to understand, 
are perfectly in keeping with the crazy habita- 
tions of their owners. —_ 

“To judge from the size of the houses; they 
have been at oue time tenanted by persons of 
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We cannot dip into the pages of the Spec- 
tator, and not perceive that Addison was as 
true a lover of the London of his time as 
Charles Lamb was at a later epoch, and 
felt, like that delightful writer, and oth- 
ers who have caught his spirit, the genu- 
ine humourist’s delight in speculating upon 
life and character in spots where men do 
congregate, and the humourist’s solace in 
forgetting the burden of self-contemplation 
in sympathy for the moving crowds. Some 
of his pleasantest papers are descriptive of 
the population and the localities as he knew 
them. Thus, in one he sketches the dis- 
tinctive politics of the different quarters of 
the metropolis. A report being spread of 
the death of Louis XIV., whose wars and 
ambitions had made him as great a bugbear 
to England then, as a mightier conqueror gn 
the throne of France became a century 
afterwards, the short-faced gentleman takes 
occasion to visit the various coflee-houses of 
the town and city. At St. James’s he finds 
an inner knot of theorists collected round 
the steam of the coffee-pot, disposing of the 
whole Spanish monarchy, and providing for 
all the line of Bourbon in less than a quar- 
ter of an hour. At St. Giles’s a board of 
disaffected French gentlemen “sit” upon 
the life and death of the Grand Monarque, 
and discuss their own and their friend’s 
chances of re-established fortunes from his 
demise. At Will’s, the resort of wits and 
authors, the names of Boileau, Racine, and 
Corneille, are brought in with referenceto 
the event, and regrets are expressed that 





better condition than their present occupants ; 
but they are now let off by the week in floors 
or rooms, and every door has almost as many 
plates or bell-handles as there are apartments 
within. The windows are for the same reason 
sufficiently diversified in appearanee, being 
ornamented with every variety of common 
blind and curtain that can easily be imagined ; 
while every doorway is blocked up and ren- 
dered nearly impassable by a motly collection 
of chi dren and porter pots of all sizes, from the 


they had not lived to lament it in fitting 
,elegies. At a coffee-house near the Temple 
two young lawyers debate pro and con, 
with professional acumen, the claims to the 
Spanish succession, of the Emperor of Aus- 
tria, and the Duke of Anjou. In Fish 
| Street, the fishmonger politician anticipates 
| an improved sale of pilchards in conse- 
quence of the event. In Cheapside, the 
bank-speculator laments his recent sale out 


baby in arms and the half-pint pot, to the full-| of the Funds, which the Freach monarch’s 


grown girl and half-gallon can.” 


And here we would revert to the earlier 
portion of our argument, and take occasion, 
from examples such as these, to remind the 
reader how different from anything to be 
found in the works of our elder wits and 
essayists is the tone of humour adopted by 


death would infallibly send upwards; and 
soon. The scenery in the background, the 


London haunts specified, had, it is evident, 
their charm for Addison, but it was an un- 
conscious charm; to make them matter of 
definite literary description would not have 
occurred to him as relevant to the tastes of 
his readers. It was on the figures of the 


these favourite popular writers of our day | piece that the beholder’s eye was to be riv- 


— different just in this attribute of local 
sentiment and association. To make the 
contrast more appreciable, we recommend 
the reader to turn to two numbers of the 
famous periodical already so often cited. 





eted; the localities were dashed in as neces- 
sary but subordinate adjuncts. And the 
same remark applies to another paper to 
which, for a moment, we invite the reader's 
attention, where he narrates a peregrination 
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by boat and coach through.the thorough- 
fares of the metropolis, and describes the 
different classes of the population, high and 
low, pursuing their several avocations dur- 
ing several portions of the twenty-four 
hours. “ The, hours of the day and night 
are @ken up in the cities of London and 
Westminster by people as different from 
each other as those who are born in differ- 
ent centuries. Men of six of the clock give 
way to those of nine; they of nine to the 
generation of twelve; and they of twelve 
disappear and make room for the fashiona- 
ble world, who have made two of the clock 
the noon of the day.” It is a really graphic 
description: the fleet of market-gardeners 
plying the river with their goods for sale; 
the night hackney-coachmen dispersing in 
the Strand ; the young fruit-buyers jostling 
each other in Covent Garden; the eager 
bustle of the Exchange; the ragged ballad- 
singer at the corner of Warwick Street; 
the fine ladies flaunting from shop to shop 
through St. James’s Street and Long Acre. 
And it is precisely the material which sup- 
plies food for what we have called the 
“romance of brick” in our days; for the 
men and women of Queen Anne’s time have 
for us that very ancestral prestige which 
we think so much of, and their haunts are 
consecrated ground to our fancy. But the 
description itself, as penned by Addison, 
was not inspired by any analogous senti- 
ment. For aught that we can see, the con- 
templative moralist of the eighteenth cen- 
tury’s morning, never spent a thought or a 
care on what his ‘forefathers of the Tudor 
and Stuart days, not to mention times more 
remote, ordinarily imagined or enacted in 
the scenes through which his own daily foot- 
steps led him. Or if such thoughts may 
have suggested themselves from time to 
time, it would seem that, not having been 
yet worked up into literary “staple,” they 
were considered wholly inappropriate to be 
put forth in works designed to attract the 
popular sympathies. It might he curious 
matter of speculation, perhaps, to guess how 
many and what kind of thoughts even now 
float before the twilight moods of our mind, 


which make no present impression, but be- 


long to a class of ideas destined to form the 


literary “staple” of another age. But this 


by the way. We think it is very evident, 


as regards our eighteeath century ancestors 
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or curiosity. On this subject Johnson him- 
self was, in some moods of his pugnacious 
mind, very little of a philosopher. “ Great 
abilities,” he said, “ are not requisite for an 
historian, for in historical composition all 
the greatest powers of the human mind are 
quiescent. He has facts ready to his hand, 
so that there is no exercise of invention. 
Imagination is not required in any high de- 
gree, — only about as much as is used in the 
lower kinds of poetry. Some penetration, 
accuracy, and colouring will fit a man for 
the task, if he can give the application 
which is necessary.” * He would have been 
content with Faust’s summary of the matter 
which constitutes history : — 


“Kin Kehrichtfasz und eine Rumpelkammer, 
Und hochstens eine Haupt-und Staatsaction, 
Mit trefflichen pragmatischen Maximen, 

Wie sie den Puppen wohl im Munde ziemen.” 


Once more. Of Addison’s graver essays 
none has been more vaunted for its solemn 
race than that on visiting the tombs in 
estminister Abbey. Butin reading it one 
cannot fail to mark how devoid its tone and 
treatment are of any of the antiquarian sen- 
timent professed by the moralists of our time. 
The thoughts which the contemplation of 
that venerable pile suggest to Addison, grand 
and impressive thoughts though they are, 
have reference to mortality in the general 
sense, in its moral and religious aspects only ; 
local or historical circumstance have no place 
in them, save as enlarging the accessories of 
time and space within which the philosopher 
regards our human fate. The sermon is in 
the buried dust, but not in the stones which 
encase it. 

Still there were places, and there were 
occasions,which could hardly fail to awaken 
in some measure the dormant instinct of ro- 
mantic association with the older chapters 
of English life, even in those non-retrovert- 
ing days; and it will not perhaps be without 
amusement to exhibit somewhat in detail a 
| comparison of sentiment between successive 
observers on visiting the most famous and 
venerable and picturesque ot: all our provin- 
cial cities; the home of Britain’s choicest 
learning, from the first dawning rays of the 
middle ages to the broad daylight of these 
latter times; the seat of “ that ancient insti- 
tution,” to use the recent words of one of 





aforesaid, that the estimate they formed of her most gifted sons while smarting from her 


their relation to their ancestors, was, on the 


whole, that of a selfsatisfied superiority, 
which scorned any referenceto the past, as | 


possessing, in the mere fact of its historical 
existence, special grounds for our sympathy 


unkindness, where are “ represented, more 
nobly perhaps, and more conspicuously than 
in any other place, at any rate with more 
remarkable concentration, the most promi- 





* Life, by Boswell (Croker’s edition), vol. i, p. 438, 
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nent features that relate to the past of Eng- 
land.”* Sir Richard Steele’s description 
of his visit to Oxtord, with which we begin, 
is, as might be anticipated, the least coloured 
by any tincture of antiquarian sentiment ; 
but then it should be mentioned that his 
purpose’in this essay is ironical, and is prop- 
erly a satire upon certain ill-maintained pre- 
tensions to learning in the academicians of 
his day :— 


“ As Tam called forth by the immense love I 
bear to my fellow-creatures, and the warm in- 
clination I feel within me, to stem as far as I 
can, the prevailing torrent of vice and ignorance, 
so I cannot more properly pursue that noble 
impulse than by setting forth the excellency of 
virtue and knowledge in their native and beau- 
tiful colours. For this reason I made my late 
excursion to Oxtord, where those qualities ap- 
pear in their highest lustre, and are the only 
pretences to honour and distinction. Superior- 
ity is there given in proportion to men’s advance- 
ment in wisdom and learning; and that just 
rule of life is so universally received among 
those happy people, that you shall see an Earl 
walk bareheaded to the son of the meanest artifi- 
cer, in respect to seven years’ more worth and 
knowledge than the nobleman is possessed of. 
In other places they bow to men’s fortunes, but 
here to their understandings. It is not to be 
expressed how pleasing the order, the discipline, 
the regularity of their lives is to a philosopher 
who has by many years’ experience in the world, 
learned to conten anything but what is revered 
in this mansion of select and well-taught spirits. 
The magnificence of their palaces, the greatness 
of their revenues, the sweetness of their groves 
and retirements, seem equally adapted for the 








residence of princes and philosophers ; and a} 


familiarity with objects of splendour, as well as 
places of recess, prepares the inhabitants with 
an equanimity for their futare fortunes, whether 
humble or illustrious. How was I pleased 
when I looked round at St. Mary’s, and could, 
in the faces of the ingenuous youth, see minis- 
ters of state, chancellors, bishops, and judges! 
Here only is human life! Here only the life 
of man is a rational being! Here men under- 
stand, and are employed in works worthy their 
noble nature. This transitory being passes 
away in an employment not unworthy of a fu- 
ture state, — the contemplation of the great de- 
crees of Providence. Kach man lives as if he 
were to answer the questions made to Job: 


‘Where wast thou when I laid the foundations | 


of the earth?’ Who shut up the sea with 
doors, and said, Hitherto thou shalt come and 
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to Oxford from Nuneham, Lord Harcourt’s 
seat, where at times he was wont to reside. 
Pope assuredly was not without the poetic 
sympathy which yearns towards the past; 
but to him it was an emotion calling for 
elaborate display, scarcely the overflow of 
habitual thought: — % 


“The moon rose in the clearest sky I ever 
saw ; by whose solemn light I paced_.on slowly, 
without company, or any interruption to the 
range of my thoughts. About a mile before I 
reached Oxford, all the bells toll’d in difterent 
notes; the clocks of every college answered 
one another, and sounded forth (some in a 
deeper, some a softer tone) that it was eleven 
at night. All this was no ill preparation to the 
life 1 have led since, among old walls, ven- 
erable galleries, stone porticoes, studious walks, 
and solitary scenes of the university. I want- 
ed nothing but a black gown and a salary to 
be as mere a book-worm as any there. I con- 
formed myself to the college hours, was rolled 
up in books, lay in one of the most ancient, 
dusky parts of the university, and was as dead 
to the world as any hermit of the desert. If 
anything was alive or awake in me, it was a lit- 
tle vanity, such as even these good men used 
to entertain when the monks of their own order 
extolled their piety and abstraction. For I 
found myself received with a sort of respect, 
which this idle part of mankind, the learned, 
| pay to their own species, who are as consid- 
erable here as the busy, the gay, and the am- 
bitious are in your world.” * 


The next pilgrim we summon from the 
land of shades is Horace Walpole, writing 
in 1753. The spirit of retrospective sym- 
pathy is conspicuously at work in the few 
sentences in which he sums up his observa- 
tions : — ~ 





“On my way I dined at Park Place, and lay 
at Oxford. As I was quite alone, I did not 
care to see anything; but as soon as it was 
dark I ventured out, and the moon rose as I was 
wandering through the colleges, and gave me a 
charming venerable Gothic scene, which was 
not lessened by the monkish appearance of the 
old Fellows stealing to their pleasures. : 
The whole air of the town charms me; and 
what remains of the true Gothie un-Gibbs’d 
and the profusion of painted glass, were enter- 
tainment enough to me. . We passed 
four days most agreeably, and I believe 


no farther? Such speculations make life agree- saw more antique holes and corners than 


able, make death welcome.” t 


Next we have Pope describing, in some- 
what ornate aud careful language, a visit 


Tom Hearne did in threescore years. You 
know my rage for Oxford. If King’s College 
would not take it ill, I don’t know but I 
should retire thither, and profess Jacobitism, 
that I might enjoy some venerable set of 


3 ? 
* Gladstone's speech at the South Lancashire elec- | Chambers.’ 


tion, July 18, 1865. 
Tatler, No. 39. 





* Pope’s Letters, I, 183. 
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Lastly, let us linger and dream with mel- 
lifluous Lamb, and hear him, in his own 
unrivalled music, declare the nature of the 
spell which gave the glory to his vision : — 


“To such a one as myself, who has been de- 
frauded in his young years of the sweet food 
of academic institution, nowhere is so pleasant 
to while away a few idle weeks at, as one or 
other of the universities. Their vacation too, 
at this time of the year, falls so pat with ours. 
Here I can take my walks unmolested, and 
fancy myself of what degree or standing I 
please. I seem admitted ad eundem. 1 fetch 
up past opportunities. I can rise at the chapel- 
bell, and dream that it rings for me. In moods 
of humility, I can be a sizar, or a servitor. 
When the peacock vein rises, I strut a gentle- 
man-commoner. In graver moments, I pro- 
ceed Master of Arts. Indeed, I do not think 
Iam much unlike that respectable character. 
I have seen your dim-eyed vergers, and bed- 


makers in spectacles, drop a bow or curtsey as | 


I pass, wisely mistaking me for something of 
the sort. I go about in black which favours the 
notion Only in Christ Church reverend quad- 
rangle, I can be content to pass for nothing 
short of a seraphic doctor. 

“The walks at these times are so much one’s 
own — the tall trees of Christ’s, the groves of 
Magdalen! The halls deserted, and with open 
doors, inviting one to slip in unperceived, and 
pay a devoir to some founder, or noble, or royal 

snefactress (that should have been ours), whose 
portrait seems to smile upon their overlooked 
beadsman, and to adopt me for their own. 
Then to take a peep in by the way at the but- 
teries and sculleries, redolent of antique hospi- 
tality; the immense caves of kitchens, kitchen 
fireplaces, cordial recesses ; ovens whose first 
pies were baked four centuries ago, and spits 
which have cooked for Chaucer. Not the mean- 
est minister among the dishes but is hallowed 
to me through his imagination, and the cook 
goes forth a manciple. 

“ Antiquity! thou wondrous charm, what 
art thou ? — that, being nothing, art everything! 
When thou wert, thou wert not antiquity ; thou 
wert nothing, but hadst a remoter antiquity, 
as thou calledst it, to look back to with blind 
veneration ; thou thyself being to thyself flat. 
jejune, modern! What mystery lurks in this 
retroversion ? or what half-Januses are we that 
cannot look forward with the same idolatry 
which we for ever revert! The mighty future 
is as nothing, being everything! the past is 
everything, being nothing! ’’ * 


From what has been said, it will be evi- 
dent, we apprehend that the sympathetic 
interest in the past which Lamb thus elo- 

uently describes, had been a growing taste 
since the middle of the eighteenth century, 
and was not wholly the result of that start- 


* Essay on Oxford in the Vacation, 
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ling catastrophe which is wont to stand be- 
tween literary historians as the great gulf fix- 
ed‘ between old-world and modern ways of 
thinking. That it was helped forward and 
received a more definite character by that 
event we donot dispute. Undoubtedly the 
overthrow of old institutions and authorita- 





tive creeds did tend in imaginative natures, 
to endue past things and persons with that 
tincture of romance to which the pro- 
saic present seldom attains. But the 
mine had been opened; revived Gothi- 
cism had won its disciples; the rising lite- 
rature of Germany, with all its fascinating 
mysteries of chivalry and legend, would 
have found its vent, war or no war. We 
should have missed some inspired flights, 
some kindling imaginations. On the other 
hand, we might have antedated the calmer 
investigations of a later day. “ ANTIQUITY, 
THOU WONDROUS CHARM!” we should still 
have exclaimed, with Charles Lamb. 

And will not the time come when anti- 
quity too shall have ceased to exert its 
witching spell? Not, indeed, on the most 
imaginative minds, on those to whom the 
| the past, the present, and the future each 
| possess imperishable sources of ideal power, 
‘but on the multitude who think their 
| thoughts at second hand, and require a cer- 
|tain amount of freshness in the ground- 
| work of their mental entertainment. Does 
not the rapid disappearance of one after 
another crazy monument of the elder days, 
| and the re-clothing in modern brilliancy of 
others, point to a time when present inven- 
tiveness will be all in all, past achievements 
nothing? Even now, when wandering 
through the aisles of some renovated cathe- 
dral, or witnessing, in some specimen of 
nincteenth-century Gothic, the imitative 
skill of a Pugin or a Scott, is it the retro- 
spective sentiment that kindles in us the 
most, or is it the admiration of tact and de- 
sign in the adaptations that have supplied 
former decay, and raised the old art to life 
in modern combinations? New houses of 
Parliament have sprung up where the old 
halls of St. Stephen’s once stood. New offi- 
ces are displacing the dingy tenements 
where Walpole and Bolingbroke once 
swayed the destinies of Britain. Trim rail- 
way stations obliterate thhe memory of old- 
world hostelries, and steam movement gives 
travellers scant time or opportunity to think 
on local traditions, or anything save the 
business of the passing moment and the 
prospects of the future. And so the linger- 
ing fancy that dwells among the ghosts of 
dead generations may — it is no impossible 
contingency — cease one day to fascinate 
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the busy world. Nay, will the genuine fac- 
ulty of humour itself find the leisure which 
seems indispensable to its subsistence, when 
the culminating point shall have been reach- 
ed of that material civilization which, 
though now it aids and impels discovery of 
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earth’s buried secrets, threatens in its own 
imperious demands to absorb more and 
more man’s small span of life and force of 
brain in the schemes and competitions of 
the moment ? 





WHY DOST THOU WAIT? 


Poor, ne lamb! Ah, who outside the 
old 
Has bid thee stand, all weary as thou art? 
Dangers around thee, and the bitter cold 
Creeping and growing to thine inmost heart ; 
Who bids thee wait till some mysterious fecling, 
Thou knowest not what— perchance may 
never know — 
Shall find thee where in darkness thou art 
kneeling, 
And fill thee with a rich and wondrous glow 
Of love and faith ; and change to warmth and 
light 
The chill and darkness of thy spirit’s night ? 


For miracles like this, who bids thee wait ? 
Behold, “the Spirit and the Bride say 
‘Come.’ 
The tender Shepherd opens wide the gate, 
And in His love would gently lead thee home. 
Why shouldst thou wait ? 
ago, 


” 


Long centuries 





Thou timid lamb, the Shepherd paid for thee. 
Thou art Hisown. Wouldst thou His beauty 
know, 
Nor trust the love which yet thou canst not 
see 4 
Thou hast not learned this lesson to receive ; 
More blessed are they who see not, yet believe. 


Still dost thou wait for feeling? Dost thou 


say, 
“Fain would I love and trust, but hope is 
dead, 
T have no faith, and without faith, who may 
Rest in the blessing which is only shed 


| Upon the faithful ? I must stand and wait.” 


Not so. ‘The Shepherd does not ask of thee 
Faith in thy faith, but only faith in Him: 
And this He meant in saying, ‘“‘Come to 
Me.” 
In light or darkness seek to do [is will, 
And leave the work of faith to Jesus still. 


«Church Journal. 
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From the Eclectic Review. 
THE GAYWORTHYS.* 


WE wish to write our most appreciative 
word of this admirable and unexceptionable 
book. We feel while we read it that a new 
master of fiction has arisen, and some as- 
pects of the book compel us to regard it as 
the most helpful and purposeful story we re- 
member for a long time to have read. It is 
possible that to some of our readers these 
terms of commendation will be rather deter- 
ring than inviting. Fictions with a pur- 
pose are very often exactly the books to 
which one makes up a purpose to give a 
wide berth. Yet within the last few years 
we have had many exceptions to such fears. 
Mr. Kingsley’s finest fictions were written 
eminently with a purpose, and the vast and 
disproportionate structures of Les Misera- 
bles were all wrought togeter by a pur- 
pose. It would be idle to lay the finger on 
other manifold illustrations. It sometimes, 
however, seems to us that all sorts of socie- 
tarian ideas and theories, may find their 
vent, and fulfil themselves, through the 
pages of fiction. But when some writer 
seeks by the same means to set the dis- 
tractions of nature and life as fine dis- 
cords into a great religious harmony, the 
purpose is suspected and denounced: as in- 
artistic and religious cant. Hence a popu- 
lar idea prevails — prevails very extensively, 
too, among religious folk — that while fiction 
is permissible as a recreation when separat- 
ed from religious aims, it becomes disgust- 
ing when subjected tothem. Certain orders 
of religious writers have themselves sume- 
thing to answer for in this matter. Relig- 
ious stories are usually quite as dreary trash | 
as the dreariest of the stuff Mr. Newby's | 
press pours yearly through the third rate | 
circulating libraries, for the delight of the | 
brainless and heartless daughters of our | 
watering places. There are, however, fine | 
exceptions to the general dreary desultori- 
ness of religious novels ; but we are disposed | 
to regard The Gayworthys as the finest of | 
all. It is full of nature —the scenery of 
woods, and hills, and farms, and hearts, and | 
souls. It is full of radiant and kindly hu- 
mour; and now and'then the author shows 
that the teeth of wit might not be wanting, 
only that all things and characters are be- 
held in suca an earnest, but human, and 
pitying, and holy light. ‘There is plenty of 
experience here, innumerable passages which 
reveal what the writer knows and has felt. 





* The Gayworthys: a Story of Threads and 
Thrums. By the Author of Faith Gartney’s Girl- 





hood, 2 vols. Sampson Low, Son, and Marston, 


Secret places of the heart are entered, se-" 
cret chamber doors thrown open, closets 
where skeletons are kept, and little draw- 
ers where the souvenirs of life are preserved. 
The book has taken possession of us. We 
perceive that it is a book for much-enduring 
usefulness. We implore the publishers to 
getit as speedily as possible into some pleas- 
ant portable, cheap edition. We shall often 
think of it ourselves when we want to make 
sume little book present. There is not a 
word in it that can do harm, and there are 
hundreds of strokes of the PPP pen that 
you feel sure must do good. he sweet, 
quiet power of New England farms and vil- 
lages floats over the pages like breezes from 
rural and sylvan scenes; pleasant, too, tan- 
talizing suggestive hints of the deeds done 
in New England farm-house kitchens, quite 
impossible, we fear, to our cuisinery and 
epicerian ways; how the heart becomes 
strong and clear in the presence of lonely 
trials, winding chambers of old-world houses, 
with their snow-wreath-like sheets in the 
bed-chamber, and their bright, if blunt, talk 
in the household room, pictures of the quiet 
boat shooting down the river, of travellers 
lost in the solitudes of all but impassable and 
inaccessible mountain chains; what hearts 
think in the still church, bearing their own 
burden, while the minister talks his big words 
in the same building, but in reality ever so 
many leagues away; the little village, re- 
public of farms, suddenly brought into the 
neighbourhood of noisy ships on stormy and 
adventurous seas, and this with all the strife 
and the attainment of virtue and piety, the 
wearing sense of disappointment and won- 
der, the cark and care of secret sin; human 
strength and human weakniss in neighbour- 
hood and in conflict: — ail these im fore- 
ground and in back-ground spread out by 
the artist on the canvas, form one of the 
most delightful unities, one of the most per- 
fect, and sense and soul-satisfying pictures 
upon which, through such pages, it,has been 
our lot to look, or our happiness to enjoy. 
We cannot doubt that while the stream of 
books and fictions flows on, bearing its an- 
nual tribute to oblivion, this will hold a 
steady place for many years on the shelves 
of the bookseller; constantly in tequest, be- 
cause giving with such charming vivacity, 
and naiveté of genius, purity, and piety, if 
not the answer, the rendering into so clear a 
light as sometimes to produce the effect of a 
reply, those questions, those trials, and irri- 
tations, and wants of the human heart which, 
while we in our conceit fancy to be almost 
the sole inheritance of our generation and 
age, are, in fact, the property of all thought- 
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ful and sensitive natures, smitten with the 
painful sense of the disproportion of what 
they are, with what they seek—the dis- 
proportion of the immense and costly fur- 
niture of the soul, with the little round and 
cabin in which it has to content itself with 
setting up the furniture which it feels to 
have the richness of the gilding of eternity. 

Our American cousins are singular peo- 
ple, and they are singular in the stories they 
tell us ; certainly we fear that we are not 
likely, in some respects, to send them back 
as good as they give us. We do not mean 
in the great masters of letters—no Bul- 
wer, no Thackeray, even in the productions 
of the present — but we fall short in pic- 
tures like those conjured up in The Gay- 
worthys. We know that we have such liv- 
ing, and feeling, and doing, but our great 
literary artists find it altogether beneath 
their condescension to describe such ways. 
In truth, the want of our English story- 
telling is happy, innocent homeliness. 
Town-life is the chief ingredient in our 
novels — town-life frequently of not a very 
lovely or lovable character; the pleasant 
torture chambers of lawyers’ offices, the ex- 
citements and denouements of a Brighton 
rendezvous, the bewitchingly maudlin en- 
tanglements of high life, unnatural inven- 
tions and complications, sheer impossibilities 
made to harrow the sensitive reader like a 
ghost. Our rage for reality makes us utter- 
ly unnatural and unreal, so that one of the 
greatest masters of realism in romance 
now amongst us, and certainly perhaps its 
most popular representative, is one of our 
most unnatural writers. For nature, we 
have often said, is not to be represented by 
walking up and down either Fleet Street, 
Regent Street, or Brightoa esplanade; the 
characters so introduced are natural enough 
to their degree, but they are wanting in the 
unconventional freedom of action. We do 
not take much pleasure in reciting and 
making an inventory of all the items of a 
lawyer's office ; the inventory may be real 
enough when made, but what does it all 
come to? Our writers of fiction seem to 
delight in all but impossible social compli- 
cations, and utterly impossible dilemmas of 
character. Compared with these, the vol- 
umes before us are marked by:a simple yet 
sharp naturalness of delineation. Indeed, 
it may be most fairly assumed that charac- 
ters become interesting as their experi- 
ences are placed beyond the mere visible con- 
ventional and sensual round of life. It is 
true enough that great multitudes never 
have a life beyond such low and limited 


ting task either to note it or describe it, and 
certainly not to fill whole volumes with it. 
Among the professors of natural science 
and history, there are arachnologists — 
gentlemen who devote themselves to the 
study of the ways and varieties of spiders 
—so others may devote themselves to the 
study of the ways and varieties of reptile 
or simious tribes. There are observers of 
human nature who seem to imitate them, 
and construct the pages and scenes of fic- 
tion out of the least and lowest aims of 
which human nature is capable. Man’s na- 
ture —in which we include woman’s too — 
is tested by the power and the pressure up- 
on him of invisible worlds and spiritual mo- 
tives, and if the development of tie serene 
lives of the lords of the table d’ héte and 
the dressing-room, and the fine ladies of 
jewellery, drapery, and fashion, reveals the 
lowest side — the laughable and comic side 
— of our nature, — religion, with its teach- 
ings, and anxieties, and hopes, reveals the 
highest. And here is a cooling and charm- 
ing picture : — 


Only the dock always grows beside the net- 
tle. It is God who takes care of that. Aunt 
Rebecca, in her white dress, with her pure gen- 
tle young face, came out to the door-stone and 
stood behind Sarah. 

The pleasant south wind was blowing through 
the great maples that stood in a row between 
the road and the chip-yard; the scent of early 
roses came up from the low flower-garden, to 
which a white gate and a few rough stone steps 
led in and down straight opposite the door. 
Further on, beside the drive that wound with 
sudden slope around the garden, to the right, to- 
ward the great barns, stood the long trough, 
hewn from a tree-trunk, and holding clear cold 
water that flowed incessantly into it through a 
wooden duct, of halved and hollowed saplings, 
leading from a spring in the hillside, away up 
behind the house. Here a yoke of tired cattle 
were drinking, — the ploughboy standing pa- 
tiently heside; close by the great creatures’ 
heads, upon the trough-rim, perched fearless 
chickens, dipping their yellow bills ; and under- 
neath and around, in the merry, unfailing pud- 
dles, splashed and quackled the ducks. The 
bright June sun, genial, not scorching, hung in 
the afternoon sky. There were birds in the 
maple trees, and the very grass about the doom 
stone was full of happy life. 


Very different indeed are the human 
forms which pass in succession through this: 
pleasant book. The bright and wise Joan- 
na Gayworthy is full of things very pleas- 
ant to hear or to see in print, and if some-- 
times sufficiently shrewd, never cruel nor 
sharp, although she “don’t know what 





knowledge; but it cannot be a very eleva- 
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world round them lying in wickedness,” and 
feels aggravated with the perfections of 
Mrs. Prouty, who makes the “rest of the 
world to be an offset to her righteousness” — 


“She’s so faithful among the faithless, and 
always in such asmall way! She darns her 
stockings, — Wednesday nights, — on the right 
side; and it isn’t evangelical to darn them on 
the wrong. And not to get the clothes dried 
on Monday, when her wash is over, is nothing 
less than Antichrist. It’s mint, anise, and 
cummin,—gnats and needle’s eyes. ‘There 
isn’t any room for Christian sympathy. And 
then look at Mrs. Fairbrother, with her whining 
ways and beautiful submission to her troubles 
and “chastenings.” Other people are chast- 
ened too, I suppose. But she believes Provi- 
dence keeps a special rod in pickle for her, and 
doesn’t do much else of importance, but disci- 
pline and pity her. I’m tired of going about 
among such people.” 


A fine character, moulded by faith and 
common-sense, is Joanna Gayworthy, fight- 
ing her battle of life, with the great blank 
future opening itself before her. Poor Jo- 
anna! her soliloquy, with its slight shade of 
disappointment, its heavy heart of grief 
and little dash of bitterness, is very charac- 
teristic, and we suppose that many lovely 
and estimable women have indulged in 
some such hali-humorous and altogether sad 


feelings : — 


« J should like to know how people come to bear 
their lives.’ It was in this wise she began the 
‘fight. “A whole winter, shut up there, with 
Jaazaniah Hoogs! Ten, twenty, sixty winters, 

rhaps.” Joanna gave a little gasping scream 
to herself at the imagination. ‘ And there’s 
Prue. And Jane isn’t much better, whatever 
she supposes. And I wonder what I'm coming 
to. I shall have Becsy for a while, maybe. 
She’s all I’ve got; and then, somehow, she’ll 
slip away from me, as she did just now ; she’s 
too good for us, I’m afraid; or perhaps some 
prowling missionary will come along, as they do in 
the memoirs, and carry her off to the tigers and 
anacondas. And then I shall take care of fath- 
er; but I can’t keep him for ever; and Ger- 
shom ’ll grow up and go away, and Prue ’Il go 
after him; and I’m tough, and J shall live 
through it all, and grow fat —that’s what it turns 
to with people like me—-and nobody ’II really 
know anything about it, or care for me; and I 
shall be ‘qld Miss Gayworthy’ for forty years 
after I shall wish I was dead and gone. Well! 
the world must always be full of ‘other folks,’ 
I suppose, and I shall be one of ’em, that’s all.” 


This is the great charm of the book, its 
deep faith in the providential ordering of 
human lives; that “the whole creation 
travaileth with us, and all .our minutest 


relations are adjusted lest a single human 
soul should lose its wonderful balance and 
consciousness, and be lost.” Yet the au- 
thor says, after reciting the sweetly pathetic 
stories of the two old maid sisters, oe 
and Joanna Gayworthy : — 


I have not done with my two young sisters. 
But this —the story of their youth — is told. 
Many a life-story ends, to human knowledge, 
as abruptly. Fate does not round and finish 
all in the first few years of mortal experience. 
Things don’t go on in eventful succession, day 
by day, in the real years, as they do, page by 
page, ina novel. God gives us intervals; and 
we can neither skip nor turn the leaves faster 
than they write themselves. Threads drop 
midway in the web, and only the Heavenly 
Weaver can find or reunite them. We wait, 
and grow grey with waiting, for the word, the 
seeming accident, the trifle that may — or may 
never, — He knows — come into the monotony 
of our chilled existence, and alter it all for us ; 
joining a living fibre once again, that may yet 
thrill with joy, to that we lost, far back in the 
old past, wherein it throbbed so keenly. 

But you will know, now, as you see them so, 
while younger lives press forward to the front, 
and claim the fresher interest, — how it came 
to pass, that, years after, there were these two 
maiden sisters counting uneventful days in the 
old home at Hilbury. 

All that most people knew was, that “ there 
had been once, folks thought, a sort of kindness 
between Gabriel Hartshorne and Joanna Gay- 
worthy, but it never came to anything; and 
after his father’s mind failed, and his mother 
died, he seemed to give up all thoughts of mar- 

ing, and just settled down to takin’ care of 
the old man and looking after the farm As to 
Rebecca, she never was any way like other 
young people. She was a born saint, if the 

rd ever made one.” 


This hints to our reader the kind of life 
and character drawn in these volumes, and 
he will perceive how different they are from 
those flourishing and romantic complica- 
tions, conventional sensationalism, which 
most of our English novelists encourage : ~ 


Therefore, you need not expect, O devourer 
of high-flown and deep-laid romance, to find in 
these pages profound mysteries, diabolical con- 
trivance, unheard-of wrongs, and a general crash 
of retribution and ecstacy at the end. Yet, in 
ever so simple a New England family, there 
may be privacies and secrets; there may be 
conflicting interests; the tempter may find a 
cranny wherethrough to whisper, beguiling 
souls, by mean motives, to questionable acts. 
“ There is a great deal of human nature in the 
world,” and it isn’t all over the water, where 
there are lords and ladies, and manorial estates ; 





for upwards of two centuries it has been grow- 
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ing in these New England hills, and bringing 
forth fruit after its kind. Besides, even among 
the granite, gold does gather; and the well- 
harvested results of two careful lives may pre- 
sent an aggregate at last not at all to be de- 
spised, even in its distribution according to a 
law which recognizes no closer sonship in the 
first child than in the ninth. 


We suspect the author of The Gayworthys 
to be a woman; perhaps the evidence is 
unmistakable — passages such as none but 
a feminine we could have penned, a 
knowledge of the delicate casuistries, we 


may say coquettings, of women’s hearts, | 


which if a man had written, he would not 
have rendered with the exquisite, and sen- 
sitive, and unmocking appreciation and 
sympathy with which they are rendered 
here. Moreover, the women assuredly get 
the best of it. Say Gair is a glorious girl, 
noble and beautiful enough to set any 
young fellow’s heart dancing at a dangerous 
pace, very natural withal ; quite a heroine, 
and not so much so as to be — 


A creature all too bright and good, 
For human nature’s daily food. 


That Gershom, admirably and naturally as 
he is created and drawn, giving pith and 
wholeness to the story; a sort of character 
to be met with in any street, that Gershom 
— we say, we do not like a hard, barbaric 
type of character ; a sort of fellow to break 
mothers’ and grandfathers’ hearts, and to 
fancy it is somebody else’s fault; a flinty 
young atheist who repels many fine teach- 
ings given to him, represses many fine in- 
stincts within him, but worst of all, has the 
power to repress and cast off the fine and 
noble healthfulness of heart of his cousin, 
Say Gair. Perhaps nothing makes one 
more irate with a character than to see it 
brought beneath the visible influence of an 
almost Divine nobleness of nature and to 
be insensible to it, and to charge it in a 
way with working its miracles of sweetness 
through Beelzebub. The characters of the 
two stand in a fine, sharp, photographic 
contrast as they are together, having lost 
their way on the grand summits, passing 
over the “East Spur of Old Boarback.” 
The scenery was of wild, bare, mountain 
magnificence; among the mysteries of cliff 
and chasm, and solid heights piled up, with 
unexplored ravines and pathless woods, the 
noble girl felt herself quietly and devoutly 
elevated ; thought how grand and high the 
world was, how awful, with its hidden places 
and great mountains, waste lands, and acres 
of wild, bare, untamable granite —“ no- 








body’s land but God’s!” The vast sublim- 
ity of texts of Scripture flashed across the 
mind of the beautiful young Puritan girl. 
Over and over she kept saying them to her- 


self with a nice perception : —“ Say,” said 
Gershom — 


“Say! What are you thinking about? ” 

Say hesitated a second, and then answered. 

“« The strength of the hills.’ I never knew 
what it was before.” 

“ Well, what is it now?” 

Gershom asked somewhat curiously. He 
had not caught the precise thread of her mus- 
ing. She had not quoted all the words. 

“The force that is holding all these rocks 
together, with such a might, and keeps them 
up in their terrible places, particle by particle, 
you know.” 

“‘ Cohesion, yes ; and gravitation.” 

“That’s what it says in the philosophies. 
But, Gershom, what is cohesion ? ” 

“You said, one of the forces of nature.” 

“ But those are only names. Gershom, is it 
something living? Js it God ?— working His 
work —right here, and everywhere?” Her 
voice lowered timidly and awfully. 

“T don’t know.” The young man’s answer 
was a little constrained. 

Say was out of herself for the moment. She 
forgot to be ruled; the press of a high thought 
was upon her, that she would not have uttered 
without urging, that, being urged, must be 
uttered in full. 

“«The strength of the hills is His also,’ ” 
she repeated, slowly. “It reminded me of 
that. And it seems to mean a living strength. 
Like ours, that is in us.” 

Gershom looked round in Say’s face. It was 
turned away from him, and up toward the tow- 
ering mass that lay beside and behind them, 
filling the whole north-western sky with its 
heights of gloom. 

She was in earnest, then, and this was a real 
thought of hers. ‘There was something curious 
about this child, with her bronze boots, and her 
“behaviour ;” with her grown-up elegance, 
that he called frippery and sham; her refine- 
ments, that seemed to him, often, grappler as 
he was with realities, the flimsiest of affecta- 
tions, beneath which nothing real and true 
could be. 


* * * % % # &  * 

But here was a sudden, spontaneous recog- 
nition of ‘‘ something living.” Something liv- 
ing in the dead rock ; something living in the 
old words that sung their mountain psalm to 
the world three thousand years ago. 

Against his will, there was something living , 
touched in the sailor’s soul. And against this 
came up the perplexity, the doubt of a hard 
life, among hard, suffering lives. 

“ The strength of the hills is a very pitiless 
strength.” ‘This is what he said to her, after 
that silent look, in answer. 

There came a shadow and a questioning over 
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the face that turned now and met his look with 
its own. She waited for more. She hardly 
understood. 

“If you or I had fallen from the cliff among 
these rocks, what would their forces have done 
for us ?” 

“Crushed us.” The words came with a 
low horror in their tone. 

“ Pitilessly. I said so.” 

**T don’t know.” Say spoke slowly in her 
turn, using his own words, pausing between 
the syllables. 

“No; we don’’know. The world is full of 
awful strength, and men run against it every- 
where, like helpless things, and are crushed. 
If the rocks are pitiless, the sea seems worse. 
The rocks wait, but the sea rushes after you, 
and beats upon you, and fights for your life. 
Then think of all the waste places, where beasts 
and savages howl, and tear, and torture each 
other. And safe people, in quiet little villages, 
sit together in comfortable meeting-houses, 
dressed up to please each other, and talk about 
God! and think they understand something 
about him! Handfuls of people in little cor- 
ners of the great world! And the wars. and 
the tempests, and the starvings and burnings, 
and drownings and cursings are going on, all 
over it, at the self-same time! ” 

Say had no reply for this for an instant. It 
was too dreadful in its doubt and its darkness; 
too overwhelming with its outside force of 
truth. : 

“But,” she said, presently, “ God must be 
there. He iseverywhere. You believe it, don’t 
you, Gershom ¢” 

“T suppose Ido. I suppose I believe pretty 
much what other people do. But I can’t set- 
tle everything by rule and line as theydo. I 
don’t know muck; and I see terrible mysteries 
in the world.” 

Say sat, and thought silently. All at once 
she brightened. 

‘“‘ But these are mysteries of nature, and dan- 
gers of men’s bodies. There’s the soul; and 
God’s soul is behind His strength, as men’s are 
behind theirs.” 

“You'd better not talk to me, Say, about 
these things. I don’t know altogether what I do 
think; and I have some thoughts you mightn’t 
be the better of.” 

“Q Gershie!” was on Say’s lips to ery. But 
she had an instinctive knowledge that with the 
first symptom of personal feeling the talk would 
be over, and she could not have it end just 
80. 

She was silent, but she did not stir. Ger- 
shom waited her movement, and she made none. 
She sat and looked still at the great mountain, 
with its hidden, living strength. : 

“It must be all right!” The words escaped 
her at length, half involuntarily. 

“T wonder what you’d said about men’s souls 
if you’d seen the things I have!” This came, 
an utterance almost as involuntary, out of 
Gershom’s silent thinking. 


Say sat still, and answered never a word. Si- 
lence draws sometimes more than speech. 
“Grinding, and persecution, and treachery, 
and meanness, and every sin and shame that 
has a name, or if too bad for one!” 

“You must have seen horrible things, Ger- 
shom,”’ said Say, in a suppressed tone. “ But 
havn’t you seen good things sometimes, too? I 
know you have.” 

Here, again, there was more upon her lips 
that she dared not speak. His own brave, noble 
doings were quick in her mind, warm at her 
heart; but Gershom would “ pshaw!” if she 
breathed of these to him, and that would end 
everything at once with a cold revulsion. 

“They were like light in a great darkness,” 
said Gersom, moodily. 

“But you say you have not lived at home. 
You have seen the hardest part of life.” 

“T’ve seen the largest part. And I’ve found 
out something about homes, and your good 
Christian people, too!” he added with the old, 
bitter sneer. “1 tell you, it’sa fine thing, and 
an easy thing, of a pleasant Sunday in a com- 
fortable church, between a good breakfast and 
dinner, with every nerve at rest, to believe 
pretty things about God and religion. But 
what if you were hungry, and had no home ? 
What if your bones were crushed, and if you 
were lying in some hospital, and nobody cared 
for you, and they only counted you ‘a bed?’ 
I’ve seen men so, —shipmates. What if your 
whole life was nothing but one great pain ?” 

There was a hush again, till Say said, trem- 
ulously and humbly, speaking beyond herself 
and her little experience, surely that which was 
given her, for herself, and for that other soul 
also, — 

‘“*T don’t know; unless I found that God was 
in the pain, too!” 

“ But suppose ”—Gershom went on remorse- 
lessly now, swayed by his own bitter impulse of 
doubt born of the hard things he had seen and 
suffered — “suppose you’d been deceived, till 
you couldn’t trust them that ought to be your 
best friends ; suppose that you had never known 
more than three people that you could believe 
in, and suppose you’d known them cheated 
and ill-used till it was harder to think of for 
them, than for yourself; supposing you had 
seen all the rest of the world outwitting and 
hustling and chuckling over each other, like 
the devil’s own children, till you were ready to 
hate the very sun for shining on such things ; 
— where would you find God and goodness in 
all that?” 

Say stood up suddenly-before him. Instead 
of a direct answer, she gave, for all his ques- 
tions, a single searching one that rang clear 
over the confusion that was in him. 

“Gershom Vorse! do you think you are the 
only soul God has made capable of hating such 
things as these ?” 

Out of his very scorn he was answered. 

He stood upon his feet too, then. He looked 
again in the glowing young face, that was al- 
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most angry in its bending upon him. It was 
better than if she had told him of his goodness, 
his bravery; she had charged him boldly with 
a haughty assumption in this noble hate of his ; 
she had given him a weapon for his innate 
truth to grasp, against his own dark uncertain- 
ties. Something lighted and softened in his 
eyes as he looked upon her. 

“That was a good word,” he said, honestly, 
witha changed tone. “ A good word for a last 
one. We'll let that be the end of it.” 


And the sermon Say preached to Ger- 
shom, “ the good word,” as he called it, is 
exactly what millions amongst us, such as 
he, want to hear ; only, like him, they would 
not recognize the truth in the word, for this 
flinty young barbarian failed to see any- 
thing more than a soul of shallowness and 
affectation in his bright young cousin, and 
went very near, after his long years of sus- 
picion, to the breaking her heart, and the 
withering her life. Of course, it is a piece 
of novelist’s consistency and necessity that 
he becomes converted to Say, and that she 
accepts and marries him after all; but she 
deserved something better, and we could 
have been well content that Gershom should 
have receivedsomething moreabiding in the 
shape of punishment than a broken leg. But 
the scene we have extracted will sufficiently 
show to our readers what kind of book we 
are introducing to their notice. There is 
not a touch of cant or affectation in the 
whole volume; but the author has the 
freest and happiest way of letting the light 
fall upon texts of Scripture, in the course 
of conversations among her friends, by no 
forcing or wrenching, but by the simple 
principle of sweet evolution ; if we may say 
so, something like her description of “ saveet- 
meats, and stories for children** — “ bright- 
est sugar tastes the sweetest when mixed 
with pretty colours,” for “it takes a little 
essence of something to help the double re- 
finements down,” and “ stories are further es- 
senced for children upon the like principle— 
white light, broken up into rainbows.” Our 


‘ author has a very happy art of breaking up 


the white light of life into rainbows; she 
seems to have a great faith in the white 
light, and indeed where could the rainbow 
come from but from the white light shining 
upon a shower of tears? We must leave 
our readers to make acquaintance with Re- 
becca Gay worthy for themselves —a perfect, 
saintly old maid at last ; — but perhaps, the 
reader will think, not so natural as Joanna. 
With all our high appreciation of the book, 
of course we feel, what all men will feel, 
that in a certain unjust kind of way, the au- 
thor has a faculty of misunderstanding and 








underrating all masculine virtues ; but this 
is not extraordinary ; no woman ever suc- 
ceeded yet in painting the portrait of a 
man ; or, to speak more reservedly, never 
with anything like the skill with which she has 
painted her own sex. True, we have in this 
work one picture of a woman with an ut- 
terly sophisticated conscience, otherwise we 
seem to be moving through a perfect cloud 
of cherubim; and we have no exception to 
to take to it; they all leave a pleasant 
sense of reality and freshness behind them: 
even in Biddy Flynn, in the episode of the 
murder, and the trial of Blackmere — an 
episode which stands perhaps hardly within 
the structure of allowable art as it is alto- 
gether isolated from the story — and Hul- 
dah, who thinks that “if the stars have all 
got people in ’em like us, the Lord’s got His 
hands full.” and Prudence Vorse, and 
Wealthy Hoogs— what names the writer 
does give us from these New England vil- 
lages !— these, and then especially those 
we have with more distinctness indicated, 
and Grace Lowder, the’ happy dressmaker, 
who satisfied Say, when her appetite had 
been pampered by the “ sponge-cake ” of so- 
cial conventionality, with the plain “ brown 
bread” of true, good, and homely believing 
and living. Said Say to her Aunt Joanna, 
when on a visit to the old farm : — 


‘I wish I had been born in the country, and 
always lived here,” she said. “I think it would 
have made more of me. People’s lives are real 
here, and everybody has one of their own.” 

Aunt Joanna lifted her eyebrows a little. 

“ And not in the city ?” she said. 

‘Not half so much. For the most part, they 
seem to be trying to get into other people’s 
lives. And then everybody makes up their 
minds to all sponge-cake,” Say said, laughing. 
She had never forgotton that misdemeanor of 
her childhood. It had grown into a proverb of 
experience with her. : 

“ And the sponge-cake don’t go round ? ” 

“ No,” said Say. ‘ And, oh dear! I’ve been 
so hungry sometimes for plain brown bread.” 

Under the parable, Joanna knew very well 
what the child meant. 

“Tt’s my low taste, perhaps. Mother 
seems to think so; but I like nice people, too. 
Only there’s a kind of common, comfortable, 
really-in-earnest living that Ialways wanted to 
know more about.” 


* * * * * * * * 


Say sat still a minute, her two hands on her 
lap, holding her work forgetfully ; presently a 
smile crept up to her eyes, and she lifted 
them, smile and all, to Joanna, saying, with a 
quiet, quaint, little mischief of her own, 
“‘There’s one little cupboard, though, where I 
do go and get a bit now and then.” 
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Joanna waited. 

“And, rich or poor, Grace Lowder has 
more in her than any girl I ever knew.” 

“ Who is Grace Lowder ?” 

“‘She’s a seamstress. I never go without my 
mother’s knowledge, and most often it is about 
the work. But I carry her things sometimes, 
— fruit, and flowers, and books; and sit and 
read to her while she works. Mother doesn’t ob- 
ject to that; it is different, it is charity. Grace 
Lowder is quite beneath me ; she never need be 
invited, and meet other people, you know.” 

Joanna’s lip curled a little, involuntarily. 
‘* How came you to know so much of her?’’ she 
said. 

“ She comes to St. James’ Sunday-school. I 
never noticed her till one day Dr. Linslee 
brought her to our class. Her teacher was ab- 
sent, and all her class except herself. We all 
stared a little, I suppose, as she came in. But 
Istared because I couldn’t help it. Some of the 
girls looked at her in that hard, strange, aston- 
ished way they have as if it were not quite certain 
what order of natural history she belonged to. 
But I thought I had never seen anything more 
lovely. She had on asoft woolen dress, of that 
purple gray, just like those grass blooms,” — 
Say glanced across at an old china vase upon a 
corner shelf, filled with graceful spears and 
tassels, among which'peculiar, soft, gray-purple, 
feathery heads, in the perfection of their natu- 
ral tint, were heaped conspicuously, — “ and 
her shawl was gray, with a narrow stripe of 
purple in the border ; her bonnet, too, with a 
plain purple ribbon crossed upon it. But her 
face was so sweet. She is almost always pale, 
I know now; her skin in fine and clear as a 
rose leaf; but she was a little frightened at us 
all, and she had such a bright lovely colour! 
and when she lifted her eyes, they were purple- 
gray, too, with long lashes. And her lips 
looked half sad and half happy, just dropped a 
little at the corners, and tucked away into dim- 
ples that showed with the least tremble. She 
was just like a picture. But she had a crutch, 
auntie; she was lame. And yet she was as 
graceful as she could be. She dropped down, 
somehow, into her seat, without any spread or 
rustle ; and the gray dress fell round her like a 
cloud. Nothing she had on was new ; but every 
thing was as nice as new — without a speck. 
I think that is the thing ; anybody can put on 
new clothes, and be spick-and-span ; but every- 
body can’t wear them, and wear them, and look 
as if they’d never been near any dirt. 

“ Well — that was the beginning of it. Her 
teacher was sick, and had to give up her class, 
and the scholars were divided round. Grace 
Lowder stayed with us. Miss Wesburn went to 
see her, and found out all about her; and she 
spoke to some of us about her wishing for more 
work to do, sewing or dressmaking. Her 
mother had been a dressmaker, and had taught 
her the trade; but she had died a year before. 
Miss Westburn was married the next summer, 
and she gave her her wedding-dress to make. 
After that she had plenty of work, and mothey 


has let me go to her. She works at people’s 
houses when they wish it; but I don’t wish it ; 
I couldn’t bear that, Aunt Joanna; Grace Low- 
der’s little room is the pleasantest plaee 1 know 
in Selport ! 
“ She boards and lodges just where she did 
for years, while her mother lived. A nice com- 
fortable widow woman keeps the house; she 
was very kind to her mother, Grace says ; and 
Grace has nobody else in the world to go to. I 
asked her one day what she would do if Mrs. 
Hopeley died, or wentaway. She may go some- 
times to live with one of her sons, who, she 
says, are ‘likely men, both of ’em, and ver 
forrard in their means ;’ but Grace only smiled, 
and said, there would always be a place for her 
in the world; as long as God kept her here ; she 
was not afraid.” 

Aunt Joanna broke in here. 

“ And this is Selport brown bread! I don’t 
know what the fine wheat must be,” said she. 

“Tasteless enough, sometimes, — the heart 
all bolted out of it,” said Say. 


* * * * * * * * 


. 


“ Why, Say, it’s brown bread to make your 
mouth water !” 

“ Down the street to the west — that narrow 
street, auntie, between the high, close houses — 
she hasa view! She calls it so. The tops of a 
few green trees in some gardens in Front Street, 
a little sparkle of the bay, and a stripe of sky. 
And she watches every night for the sunset. One 
little scrap of a crimson cloud, perhaps, or the 
stripe of sky turned yellow, and shading up into. 
blue between the chimney-tops. What would 
she say to look out here over the sea of little 
hills? Or to get at cousin Wealthy’s dairy 
window, and see down the mountain-side, out 
over the great pond?” 

“You say she goes out to work at people’s 
houses? ” asked Joanna, rather irrelevantly, as 
it might seem, to the last sentences. 
~ « When they want her, yes; but I think she 
likes her little room best.” 

“ Would she come a hundred miles, think, if 
she could be paid for it ?” 

“ Aunt Joanna! you don’t mean” — 

“T don’t know asIdo. But I feel exactly, 
just at this minute, as if I was going to have a 
monstrous deal of sewing to do, some time or 
other. Next summer perhaps.” 


of it; the author has only ventured on two 
or three men at all. Ned-Blackmere is a 
thoroughly drawn character, as cynical and 
hard as Gershom Vorse; but there were 
motives for the cynicism in Blackmere’s case 
which we do not very much appreciate in 
the young Gershom, who, although he had a 
grandfather loving him to idolatry, and pre- 

ared to bless and help him to any extent, 
in the first instance broke his grandfather’s 
heart through sheer wilfulness, and then 
rushed out into stupid and sentimental ti- 
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rades against the evil in all human nature 
in general, beginning by acquitting himself 
in particular; he committed the very com- 
mon sin, as the writer truly says, of “.over- 
looking the very good by contrast with which 
he judged the evil.” In the night side of 
things he forgot the day which had been, or 
he believed that it was daylight only in one 
home and its few hearts; darkness was the 
stuff the rest of the world was- made of. 
Blackmere, on the contrary, is one upon 
whom all the winds of circumstance seem 
to have been let loose. After the flight of 
every kind of trouble and disappointment 
around him, the wild, hardy seaman finds 
himself accused of murder, and we really 
feel very much with him when— ~ 


_A clergyman came to see him, and spoke to 
him, solemnly, of his situation. 

“Do you think I need you to come and tell 
me I’m in a fix ?” said the sailor, curtly. 

_The good man, with the best intent, warned 
him against hardness of heart, and reminded 
we that he might shortly be sent to meet his 

od. 

Ned Blackmere took the pipe out of his 
mouth. “ I’d like to see that person. I’d have 
a word or two to say to Him, if I once found 
Him.” 

The words were blasphemous, perhaps ; 
God’s minister was shocked; it may be God 
saw deeper, and was more pitiful than angry. 

The clergyman stood and uttered a prayer; 
he would say no more to this desperate sin- 
es he would only plead with Heaven for 

im. 

Blackmere remained motionless and silent, 
holding the pipe in his fingers that otherwise 
he would doubtless have replaced. When the 
petition was ended, he held out his hand, 

“Tf you meant all that, I thank you; 
whether anybody heard it or not.” 


But Say converted even this tough piece 
of salt-sea-cable into a man, and a trusting, 
believing heart. We do not know whether 
her version of the doctrine of election would 
be very acceptible to Calvin, or Crisp, or 
Jonathan Edwards: but in the following 
way, after Blackmere’s life, through the 
friendship of his brother cynic, Gershom 
Vorse, had begun again and passed on 
through better results,—when he _ hap- 
pened, at Say’s invitation, to visit the chapel 
of Hilbury, the village in which the farm of 
the Gayworthys stood, and found the kind 
of gospel presented to his ears producing 
rather a sense of inflammation and indigna- 
tion than peace, — Say preached to him : — 


He sat there in a sort of maze, as in a vision 


one might seem to see a world into which one 
had never been born. 

He wondered if this were the real thing, and 
the great world outside, that tossed, and strug- 
gled, and endured, were a huge mistake. For 
twenty years he had never stumbled into a 
scene like this, and here were people to whom 
it was the soul of their whole lives. Why had 
God given this, and that? If He were, and 
if this were His ordained way of finding Him, 
why was it only possible in safe nooks, while 
the wild world was roaring without, and the 
danger of it to be dared by souls made hard 
and reckless to meet it, and the labour of it to 
be done by hands that had no time to lift them- 
selves in prayer. 

The sermon did not help him. After a little, 
he tried not to listen to it. Once he caught 
himself in the beginning of a breath that would 
have been a whistle instantly. It was so hard 
for him, with his vague, bewildered thoughts, 
and his habits of unconstraint, to remember the 
traditional sanctities of the place. 

His dark features gathered themselves more 
than once into a heavy frown, as sentences of 
the preacher broke upon his musing, and forced 
a hearing. Only when his eyes fell upon Say 
they sometimes softened. She watched him 
when he was not looking, and tried to imagine 
what the secret consciousness behind that stern 
face might be like. 

In the morning, Say joined herself to Black- 
mere again, and asked him to come into the 
churchyard. She would show him old grave- 
stones and curious inscriptions. She felt re- 
sponsible for him, since she had brought him 
here, that he should not feel strange or dull. 

They stood by graves inviolate for upwards 
of a century. 

“ They rest quiet enough —all of ’em,” said 
the sailor. “ Don’t they ?” 

“In the hope of a blessed resurrection,” read 
Say, from a gravestone, in answer. 

““« Asleep in Jesus,’” repeated Blackmere, 
standing before another. ‘Well, they seem 
sure enough about that, somchow. Seems to 
me, when there’s so few to be privileged, it 
won’t do to be too certain. How about them 
that never knew whether Jesus cared a hang 
for ’em or not?” 

A shadow of contraction passed over Say’s 
face at the reckless expression. 

“TI beg your pardon. I’m a rough fellow. 
T’d no business to come here at all.” 

“ They have all been taught. We all know 
that He came to save us.’” Say answered his 
first words, now, as if they had been spoken in 
all reverence. 

“Do we?” There was a curl of the lip, 
and a slight sarcasm in the tone. 

The young girl looked pained. 

“ See here! ” said Blackmere again ; ‘‘ you’re 
not the sort of person for me to speak out to, 
so; and yet, somehow, I can’t helpit. Idon’t 
know why ; but you’ve got me here, and now 
you make me talk. So if it isn’t just the sort 
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of talk, or the ways of thinking, that you’ve 
been used to, you must think what J’ve been 
used to, and overlook it. I’ve never had much 
good of preachers ; and, till this blessed morn- 
ing, I haven’t set foot in a church for over 
twenty years. And what do they tell me when 
Idocome? You heard it. That man stood 
up, and explained the Almighty’s secret plan. 
He don’t mean to save everybody. Now, I’m 
only a poor devil of a sailor, and, of course, I 
don’t know ; but if J came with a life-boat to a 
wreck, I’d make no such half job of it. Td 
Save every soul on board, or I'd go down try- 
ing. 

Say’s heart swelled. She could find nothing 
to say. She felt the fearfulness of this Heaven- 
arraigning ; but she felt also the nobleness that 
Heaven itself had given. 

“ He’s laid it all out, beforehand, and for 
ever. He’s elected some to salvation, and 
some todamnation. I beg your pardon again; 
but that’s the preacher’s word; and the Bible 
word, too, it seems. And it’s the word my 
life corresponds to. “Tis easy to tell which 
watch I’m in.” 

“ Tt’s difficult to understand what they mean 
exactly by these doctrines,” said Say, timidly. 
“T’ve never heard them much except in Hil- 
bury. I think it was the hard, old way of tak- 
ing Bible words. I couldn’t help thinking 
some thoughts of my own, this morning, while 
Mr. Scarsley was preaching.” 

Blackmere went on again, when she paused ; 
as following out his own reflections, almost 
unheeding her words. 

“The damnation began when I was nothing 
better than a baby,” he said, bitterly. ‘The 
curse came among us then, and it’s gone on 
ever since; been piled down upon me heavier 
and heavier. Did you ever hear about my life, 
young lady ?” 

“T have heard of a great deal that you have 
suffered. I have heard of very noble things 
that you have done.” 

“T’ve been in prison for a crime. I’ve got a 
halter round my neck this minute, or the brand 
of it. Did you know that ¢ ” 

His tone grew sharp and fierce. 

“T knew you were accused ; and I knew you 
were proved innocent.” 

“No; not proved. 
make it out against me. 
it to this day.” 

“TI don’t think that. But it has been a hard 
thing. A hard thing given you to bear,” she 
said, slowly, with a hidden meaning of conso- 
lation. ‘ 

“A piece of the damnation. A thing to keep 
me down, and thrust me out. To make a vag- 
abond of me, and clinch the sentence.” 

Say trembled, standing there, at the man’s 
passion. 

She had never had to teach. It was hard 
for her trying to guide, even ever so slightly, 
the current of a human thought upon these 
themes of life and death. There was the shrink- 


They only couldn’t 
Some of ’em believe 
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ing every young soul feels at unveiling its se- 
cret faith. She was fur from taking it upon 
herself deliberately to admonish; to set this 
doubting and discouraged spirit right with God. 
She knew, oh! very little. She had seldom 
asked herself, even, what she truly did know or 
believe. Life had not put its sternest questions 
to her yet. But the thought of this man — 
hard, despairing, defiant, with the recklessness 
of one to whom the truth, whatever it might be 
to others, seemed only a relentless curse — this 
thought, this utterance, drew from her, irresist- 
ibly, her own; thus, in her first close scrutiniz- 
ing of it, in its first waking to a conscious 
strength, demanded of her instantly. 

“JT can’t make it agree with what Jesus said 
himself,” she said, with modest reverence. 
“« Not @ sparrow falleth to the ground, without 
your Father.’ ‘Ye are of more value than 
many sparrows.’ ‘The very hairs of your 
head are all numbered.’ ” 

“Tt don’t agree; but they’re both alike in 
the Bible,” returned the sailor, bluntly. 

“* Knowing, brethren beloved, your election 
of God,’” Say repeated, thoughtfully. It had 
been the morning’s text. “It made me think 
— just his reading it, and the few first sentences 
he said before he came to the puzzling part — 
how comforting it was. That everybody should 
be ‘elected’ to their own particular life, and 
death, and all. Not forgotten, or let stumble 
into it by accident; but chosen. And I sup- 
pose the noblest souls—the dearest souls to 
God — might be chosen for the hardest. The 
best men in the ship are chosen for the hardest, 
aren’t they, Mr. Blackmere ¢ ” 

The sailor looked full at her, with a strange 
light creeping suddenly over his face —the 
light of a new, gracious thought, gleaming up 
across confused clouds of doubt. There was 
doubt there still, and hardness; but they were 
shone upon unawares. 

“* And the trust —the honour of it — makes 
it easy ; don’t it?” 

Blackmere looked at her for two or three 
seconds before replying. 

“If I could think a thing like that!” he ex- 
claimed, at last. ‘I can stand taking the 
toughest, when somebody must take it; I’d 
never shirk a weather-earing; that’s what I’m 
cut out for; but a fellow’s spirit’s broke by 
hazing !” 

“ He doesn’t haze!” The young girl spoke 
it with an awe, a tenderness, an assurance. 
Blackmere stood gazing at her still, his own 
look melting. : 

“ How the Bible verses come up and explain 
each other, when one begins to think,” said 
Say. ‘ ‘Whom the Lord loveth He chasten- 
eth, and scourgeth every son whom He receiv- 
eth.’ »”» 
The words fell slow and musical from her 
lips. The soul of the hard, life-buffeted man 
caught them to itself like pearls. 

They had wandered to the oldest, most se- 
cluded part of the cemetery. Down the sun- 
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shiny slope above them came now Aunt Rebee- 
ca, looking for Say. The girl moved up to 
join her. Blackmere turned away abruptly, 
passing down where the far shaded extremity 
of the burial-place joined itself to the natural 
forest. 

“T have had such a strange talk with Mr. 
Black nere,” said Say; and she tried to tell it 
over as they walked up toward the vestry door, 
at the back of the old meeting-house. 

“Elected ! ” repeated Blackmere to himself, 
as he plunged along the rustling woodpath, 
unheeding whither. ‘ That’s a new way to 
take it; and a different one from yonder howl- 
ing doctrive. I wonder if the girl’s notion is 
right. If I thought the tough job had been 
set me by Him above there, and He cared how 
I came out, I’d face it in a way that wouldn’t 
shame the stuff He’s made me of. I could put 
a heart into it. But it never looked that way | 
to me afore ; and how should she know? And | 
yet, when the child riz up to meet me 80, this | 
morning, holding out her hand for mine, .it | 
seemed, somehow, I don’t know why, as if she’d | 
come with a gift in it!” 








We must positively close the books for | 
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the entire throttling, strangling, or ducking 
of conscience head-over-ears, going on*in 
the world, and not to become either sick or 
trustless. Yet there are those — and they 
are wise — who have escaped this anthro- 
—_ which is the sceptic’s and the world- 
ing’s great disease ; who have attained to 
a wise knowledge of the ills of life and the 
falseness of life, and to a perception of the 
something better, which, like a good seed of 
the kingdom, is sometimes amazingly mu- 
nificent in even the worst souls, and the 
high Divine purpose, which, like a great 
gulf-stream from eternity, flows through the 
ocean of sin and misery, and bears and 
drifts into itself humanity, with its wondrous 
variety of words, and works, and ways. 
This describes the character of this pleasant 
book, with its pure homely breath reviving 
in us recollections of old days in the. coun- 
try, or impressions of the sweetest pictures 
of dear old Dutch artists ; its happy, sunny 
geniality shaded by the rim of knowledge, 
and sorrow, and suffering round all lives ; 
its faith, like a high unquenchable star ; its 





fear of being fascinated to more quotation, | reverent application of some of the best 
and we the rather feel guilty in having] texts from the Best of Books; its light and 
quoted so much, as we very well know the | radiant conversations ; its bold pictures of 
book will soon be in the possession of every | nature, in which nature is never separated 
reader. A more restful, helpful, healthful | frominfinite invisible presences and purposes; 
book, we don’t know when we have read ;| its emancipation from the wearying conven- 


and a satisfaction comes with the feeling of 
the rest from the knowledge that the author | 
has not imposed upon herself the task of 
talking good with her eyes shut; she sees 
— no eyes more plainly see — the disagree- 
able people in the world and in the church 





tionalism which palls and sickens upon us 
all, and now-a-days, when such books are 
more than ever a necessity, makes them 
more than ever an impossibility ; in its own 
perfect roundness, and unity, and com- 
pleteness — always a test of the measure of 


—the Wilkinses, who “grew fat on nails | rest and unity to which an artist’s nature 
and flat irons twenty years ago,” and who | has attained ; — by all these signs we mark 
now continue; “the Simkinses, who are) the presence of a book which will exercise 
doing the same thing to-day as fast as they | power over the character of competent 
can.” She sees the great social distinction | readers by the power of the character in it, 
very plainly between all those families who! and lead to the simple and grateful ac- 
sold their nails and flat irons, and soap and | knowledgment that one who can write thus 
candles a generation or two ago, and who, | is far higher than a mere author or artist — 
therefore, constitute society and know each la great public benefactor, meeting minds 
other, and those who are now in a nebulous| and hearts in their stress and straits, and 
state, preparing to roll forth a generation | giving them words like bread in their 





or two hence, full orbed, into that radiant | 
cng which the Wilkinses occupy now. 
They are fools who do not see these things ; 
everybody sees them, but with most they 
become so bitter a draught as to warp and 
distort, and to give a feeling like sea-sick- 
ness to all impressions of life. It is a diffi- 
cult thing to see the littleness, the miserable 
narrowness, the subterfuges of conscience, 


strength, and like water in their refresh- 
ment. We only close with the hope that a 
writer so gifted will not peril her usefulness 
or excellence by becoming a mere servant 
of the booksellers, and writing too much. 
We can well afford to wait a few years 
now, if at the end we are to receive from 
the same pen a work of such a character 
and mark as The Gayworthys. 
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From Good Words, 


MADONNA MARY. 


By MRS. OLIPHANT, 


Author of “ Agnes,” &c. 





PART I. — CHAPTER I. 


Masor OcnTErtony had been very fidg- 
ety after the coming in of the mail. He 
was always so, as all his friends were aware, 
and nobody so much as Mary, his wife, who 
was herself, on ordinary occasions, of an ad- 
mirable composure. But the arrival of the 
mail, which is so welcome an event at an 
Indian station, and which generally affected 
the Major very mildly, had produced a singu- 
lar impression upon him on this special ocea- 
sion. He was not a man who possessed a 
large correspondence in his own person ; he 
had reached middle life, and had nobody par- 
ticular belonging to him, except his wife and 
his little children, who were as yet too 
young to have been sent “ home ;” and con- 
sequently there was nobody to receive let- 
ters from, except a few married brothers 
and sisters, who don’t count, as everybody 
knows. That kind of formally affectionate 
correspondence is not generally exciting, 
and even Major Ochterlony supported it 
with composure. But as for the mail which 
arrived on the 15th of April, 1838, its effect 
was different. He went out and in so often, 
that Mary got very little good of her letters, 
which were from her young sister and 


her old aunt, and were naturally overflow-| 


ing with all kinds of pleasant gossip and do- 
mestic information. The present writer 
has so imperfect an idea of what an Indian 
bungalow is like, that it would be impossible 
for her to convey a clear idea to the reader, 
who probably knows much better about it. 
But yet it was in an Indian bungalow that 
Mrs. Ochterlony was seated—in the dim 
hot atmosphere, out of which the sun was 
carefully excluded, but in which, neverthe- 
less, the inmates simmered softly with the 
patience of people who cannot help it, and 
who are used totheir martyrdom. She sat 





still, and did her best to make out the pleas- 
ant babble in the letters, which seemed to 
take sound to itself as she read, and to 
break into a sweet confusion of kind voices, 
and rustling leaves, and running water, 
such as, she knew, had filled the little rustic 
drawing-room in which the letters were writ- 
ten. The sister was very young, - and 
the aunt was old, and all the experi- 
ence of the world possessed by the two to- 
gether, might have gone into Mary’s thim- 
ble, which she kept playing with upon her 
finger as she read. But though she knew 
twenty times better than they did, the soft 
old lady’s gentle counsel, and the audacious 
girl’s advice and censure, were sweet to 
Mary, who smiled many a time at their sim- 
plicity, and yet took the good of it in a way 
that was peculiar to her. She read, and 
she smiled in her reading, and felt the fresh 
English air blow about her, and the leaves 
rustling — if it had not been for the Major, 
who went and came like a ghost, and let 
everything fall that he touched, and hunt- 
ed every innocent beetle or lizard that had 
come in to see how things were going on; 
for he was one of those men who have a 
great, almost womanish objection to rep- 
tiles and insects, which is a sentiment much 
misplaced in India. He fidgeted so much, 
indeed, as to disturb even his wife’s accus- 
tomed nerves at last. } 

“Ts there anything wrong — has anything 
happened ?” she asked, folding up a letter, 
and laying it down in her open work-basket. 
Her anxiety was not profound, for she was 
accustomed to the Major’s “ ways,” but still 
she saw it was necessary for his comfort to 
utter what was on his mind. 

“When you have read your letters I 
want to speak to you,” he said. “ What do 
your people mean by sending you such 
heaps of letters? I thought you would nev- 
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er be done. Well, Mary, this is what it is 
—there’s nothing wrong with the children, 
or anybody belonging to us, thank God; 
but it’s very nearly as bad, and I am at my 
wits’ end. Old Sommerville’s dead.” 

“Old Sommerville!” said Mrs Ochter- 
lony. This time she was utterly perplexed 
and at a loss. She could read easily 
enough the anxiety which filled her hus- 
band’s handsome, restless face; but, then, 
so small a matter put him out of his ordina- 
ry! And she could not for her life remem- 
ber. who old Sommerville was. 

“TI daresay you don’t recollect him,” said 
the Major, in an aggrieved tone. ‘It is 
very odd how everything has gone wrong 
with us since that false start. It is an 
awful shame, when a set of old fogies put 
young people in such a position — all for 
nothing, too,’ Major Ochterlony added: 
“ for after we were actually married, every- 
body came round. It is an awful shame!” 

“Tf was a suspicious woman,” said Mary, 

with a smile, “I should think it was our 
marriage that you called a false start and 
an awful shame.” 
_ “And so it is, my love; so it is,” said the 
mnocent soldier, his face growing more and 
more cloudy. As for his wife being a sus- 
picious woman, or the possible existence of 
any delicacy on her part about his words, 
the Major knew better than that. The 
truth was that he might have given utter- 
ance to sentiments of the most atrocious des- 
cription on that point, sentiments which 
would have broken the heart and blighted 
the existence, so to speak, of any sensitive 
young woman, without producing the slight- 
est effect upon Mary, or upon himself, to 
whom Mary was so utterly and absolutely 
necessary, that the idea of existing without 
her never once entered into his restless but 
honest brain. “ That is just what it is,” he 
said; “itis ahorrid business for me, and I 
don’t know what to do about it., They must 
have been out of their senses to drive us to 
marry as we did; and we were a couple of 
awful fools,” said the Major, with the grav- 
est and most care-worn countenance. Mrs. 
Ochterlony was still a young woman, hand- 
some and admired, and she might very well 
have taken offence at such words ; but, odd- 
ly enough, there was something in his 
gravely-disturbed face and pathetic tone 
which touched another chord in Mary’s 
breast. She laughed, which was unkind, 
considering all the circumstances, and took 
up her work, and fixed a pair of smiling 
eyes upon her perplexed husband’s face. 

“ T daresay it is not so bad as you think,” 
she said, with the manner of a woman who 





was used to that kind of thing. “Come, 
and tell me all about it.” She drew her 
chair a trifle nearer his, and looked at hi 
with a face in which a touch of suppress 
amusement was visible, under a good deal 
of gravity and sympathy. She was used to 
lend a sympathetic ear to all his difficulties, 
and to give all her efforts to their elucida- 
tion, but still she could not help feeling it 
somewhat droll to be complained to in this 
strain about her own marriage. “ We were 
a couple of fools,” she said with a little 
laugh, “ but it has not turned out so badly as 
it might have done.” Upon which rash 
statement the Major shook his head. 

“Tt is easy for you to say so,” he said, 
“and if I were to go no deeper, and look 
no further— It is all on your account, 
Mary. If it were not on your account—” 

“ Yes, I know,” said Mrs. Ochterlony, still 
struggling with a perverse inclination to 
laugh ; “ but now tell me what old Sommer- 
ville has to do with it; and who old Som- 
merville is; and what put it into his head 
just at this moment to die.” 

The Major sighed, and gave her a half- 
irritated, half-melancholy look. To think 
she should laugh, when, as he said to him- 
self, the gulf was yawning under her very 
feet. “My dear Mary,” he said, “I wish 
you would learn that this is not anything to 
laugh at. Old Sommerville was the old 
gardener at Earlston, who went with us, 
you recollect, when we went to— to Scot- 
land. My brother would never have him 
back again, and he went among his own 
friends. He was a stupid old fellow. I 
don’t know what he was good for, for my 
part;—but,” said Major Ochterlony, with 
solemnity, “he was the only surviving 
witness of our unfortunate marriage — that 
is the only thing that made him interesting 
to me.” 

“ Poor old man !” said Mary, “ I am very 
sorry. had forgotten his name; but 
really,— if you speak like this of our un- 
fortunate marriage, you will hurt my feel- 
ings,” Mrs. Ochterlony added. She had 
cast down her eyes on her work, but still 
there was a gleam of fun out of one of the 
corners. This was all the effect made upon 
her mind by words which would have natur- 
ally produced a scene between half the 
married people in the world. 

As for the Major, he sighed: he was in 
a sighing mood, and at such moments his 
wife’s obtusity and thoughtlessness always 
made him sad. “ It is easy talking,” he 
said, “ and if it were not on your account, 
Mary— The fact is that everything has 
gone wrong that had any connection with 
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it. The blacksmith’s house, you know, was 
burned down, and his kind of a register — 
ifyit was any good, and I am sure I don’t 
know if it was any good —and then that 
woman died, though she was as young as you 
are, and as healthy, and nobody had any 
right to expect that she would die,” Major 
Ochterlony added with an injured tone, 
“and now old Sommerville; and we have 
nothing in the world to vouch for its being 
a good marriage, except what that black- 
smith fellow called ‘the lines.’ Of course 
you have taken care of the lines,” said the 
Major, with a little start. It was the first 
time that this new subject of doubt had oc- 
eurred to his mind. 

“ To vouch for its being a good marriage 
said Mrs. Ochterlony: “really, Hugh, you 
go too far. Our marriage is not a thing to 
make jokes about, you know—nor to get 
up alarms about either. Everybody knows 
all about it, both among your people and 
mine. It is very vexatious and disagree- 
able of you to talk so.” As she spoke the 
colour rose to Mary’s matron cheek. She 
had learned to make great allowances for 
her husband's anxious temper and perpetual 
panics; but this suggestion was too much 
for her patience just at the moment. She 
calmed down, however, almost immediately, 
and came to herself with a smile. “To 
think you should almost have made me 
angry!” she said, taking up her work 
again. This did not mean to imply that to 
make Mrs. Ochterlony angry was at all an 
impossible process. She had her gleams of 
wrath like other people, and sometimes it 
was not at all difficult to call them forth; 
but, so far as the Major’s “ temperament ” 
was concerned, she had got by much exer- 
cise to be the most indulgent of women — 
perhaps by finding that no other way of 
meeting it was of any use. 

“Tt is not my fault, my love,” said the 
Major, with a meekness which was not 
habitual to him. “But I hope you are 
quite sure you have the lines. Any mistake 
about them would be fatal. They are the 
only proof that remains to us. I wish you 
would go and find them, Mary, and let me 
make sure.” 

“ The lines!” said Mrs. Ochterlony, and, 
notwithstanding her self-command, she fal- 
tered a- little. “Of course I must have 
them somewhere —I don’t quite recollect 
at this moment. What do you want them 
for, Hugh? Are we coming into a fortune, 
or what are the statistics good for? When 
I can lay my hand upon them I will give 
them to you,” she answered, with that 
culpable carelessness which her husband had 
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already so often remarked in her. If it 
had been a trumpery picture or book that 
had been mislaid, she could not have been 
less concerned. 

“When you can lay your hands upon 
them !” cried the exasperated man. “ Are 
you out of your senses, Mary? Don’t 
you know that they are your sheet-anchor, 
your charter—the only document you 
have” — 

“ Hugh,” said Mrs. Ochterlony, “ tell me 
what this means. There must be some- 
thing in it more than I can see. What 
need have I for documents? What does it 
matter to us this old man being dead, more 
than it matters to any one the death of 
somebody who has been at their wedding.? 
It is sad, but I don’t see how it can be a 
personal misfortune. If you really mean 
anything. tell me what it is.” 

The Major for his part grew angry, 
as was not uanatural. “If you choose to 
give me the attention you ought to give to 
your husband when he speaks seriously to 
you, you will soon perceive what I mean,” 
he said; and then he repented, and came 
up to her and kissed her.” “ My poor Mary, 
my bonnie Mary,” he said. “ If that wretch- 
ed irregular marriage of ours should bring 
harm to you! It is you only I am thinking 
of, my darling —that you should have 
something to rest upon;” and his feelings 
were so genuine that with that the water 
stood in his eyes. 

As for Mrs. Ochterlony, she was very near 
losing patience altogether; but she made 
an effort and restrained herself. It was 
not the first time that she had heard com- 
punctions expressed for the irregular mar- 
riage, which certainly was not her fault. 
But this time she was undeniably a little 
alarmed, for the Major’s gravity was 
extreme. “ Our marriage is no more irreg- 
ular than it always was,” she said. “I 
wish you would give up this subject, Hugh ; 
I have you to rest upon, and everything 
that a woman can have. We never did 
anything in a corner,” she continued 
with a little vehemence. “Our mar- 
riage was just as well known, and well 

ublished, as if it had been in St. George’s, 

anover Square. I cannot imagine what 
you are aiming at. And besides, it is done, 
and we cannot mend it,” she added, 
abruptly. On the whole, the runaway 
match had been a pleasant frolic enough ; 
there was no earthly reason, except some 
people’s stupid notions, why they should not 
have been married; and everybody came 
to rapidly, and very little harm had come 
of it. But the least idea of doubt on such 
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a subject is an offence to a woman, and her|no more, no more.” As she lifted her 


colour rose and her breath came uick, | 


| 


without any willof hers. As forthe Major, 


hands with an impatient gesture of ho 
and towered over him as he sat by, ha 


he abandoned the broader general question | thus interrupted and cut short his spee 
and went back to the detail, as was natural | certain fear went through Major Ochter- 


to the man. 


|lony’s mind. Could her mind be going ? 


“Tf you only have the lines all safe,” he | Had the shock been too much for her? He 


said, ‘if you would but make sure of it. 
I confess old Sommerville’s death was a 
great shock to me, Mary,—the last sur- 





could not understand otherwise how the 
suggestion which he thought a wise one, 
and of advantage to his own peace of mind, 


viving witness ; but Kirkman tells me the | should have stung her into such an incom- 
marriage lines in Scotland are a woman’s prehensible passion. But he was afraid and 
safeguard, and Kirkman is a Scotchman | silenced, and could not go on. 


and ought to know.” 


“* My dear Mary,” he said mildly, “I had 


“Have you been consulting him?” | no intention of vexing you. We can speak 


said Mary, with a certain despair; “ have 
you been talking of such a subject to” — 
“T don’t know where I could have a 





of this another time. Sit dewn, and I'll 
get you a glass of water,” he added, with 
anxious affection: and hurrie off to seek 


better confidant,” said the Major. “ Mary,| it; for he was a good husband, and very 
my darling, they are both attached to you | fond of his wife, and was terrified to see 
—and they are good people, though they | her turn suddenly pale and faint, notwith- 


talk; and then he is. 
stands. If anything were to happen to me, 
and you had any difficulty in proving ” — 

“ Hugh, for Heaven’s sake, have done 
with this. I cannot put up with any more,” 
cried Mrs. Ochterlony, who was at the end 
of her powers. 

It was time for the great coup for which 
his restless soul had been preparing. He 
approached the moment of fate* with a cer- 
tain skill, such as weak people occasionally 


display, and mad people almost always, — as | 


if the feeble intellect had a certain right by 
reason of its weakness to the same kind of 
defence which is possessed by the mind 
diseased. “ Hush, lees, you are excited,” 
he said, “ and it is only you I am thinking 
of. If anything should happen to me — [ 
am quite well, but no man can answer for 
his own life: — my dear, I am afraid you 
will be vexed with what I am going to 
say — but for my own satisfation — for my 
peace of mind—if we were to go through 
the ceremony again — ” 

Mary Ochterlony rose up with sudden 
passion. It was altogether out of propor- 
tion to her husband’s intentions or errors, 
and perhaps to the occasion. That was but 
a vexatious complication of ordinary life ; 
and he a fidgety, uneasy, perhaps over-con- 
scientious, well-meaning man. She rose, 
tragic without knowing it, with a swell in her 
heart of the unutterable and supreme — 
feeling herself for the moment an outraged 
wife, an insulted woman, and a mother 
wounded to the heart. “I will hear no 
more,” she said, with lips that had suddenly 
grown parched and dry. “Don’t say 
another word. If it has come to this, I 
will take my chance with my boys. Hugh, 





cotch, and under-| standing that he was quite capable of 


wounding her in the most exquisite and 
delicate point. But then he did not mean 
it. He was a matter-of-fact man, and the 
idea of marrying his wife over again in case 
there might be any doubtfulness about the first 
marriage, seemed to him only a rational sug- 
gestion, which no sensible woman ought to 


be disturbed by ; though no doubt it was an- , 


noying to be compelled to have recourse to 
such an expedient. So he went and 
fetched her the water, and gave up the sub- 
ject, and stayed with her all the afternoon 
and read the papers to her, and made him- 
self agreeable. It wasa puzzling sort of 
demonstration on Mary’s part, but that did 
not make her the less Mary, the dearest 
and best of earthly creatures. So Major 
Ochterlony put his proposal aside for a 
more favourable moment, and did all he 
could to make his wife forget it, and 
behaved himself as a man naturally would 
behave who was recognized as the best hus- 
band and most domestic man in the regi- 
ment. Mary took her seat again and her 
work, and the afternoon went on as if 
nothing had happened. They were a most 
united couple, and very happy together, as 
everybody knew; or if one of them at any 
chance moment was perhaps less than per- 
fectly blessed, it was not, at any rate, 
because the love-match, irregular as it 
might be, had ended in any lack of love. 


CHAPTER II. 
Mrs. OcuHTERLONY sat and worked and 


listened, and her husband read the papers 
to her, picking out by instinct all those lit- 
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tle bits of news that are grateful to people 
ho are far away from their own country. 

he went through the births and mar- 
es, to see “if there is anybody we know,” 
— notwithstanding that he was aware that 
corner of the paper is one which a woman 
does not leave to any reader, but makes 
it a principle to examine herself. And Mary 
sat still and went on with her work, and not 
another syllable was said about old Som- 
merville, or the marriage lines, or anything 
that had to do with the previous conversa- 
tion. This tranguillity was all in perfect 
good faith on Major Ochterlony’s side, who 
had given up the subject with the intention 
of waiting until a more convenient season, 
and who had relieved his mind by talking 
of it, and could put off his anxiety. But as 
for Mary, it was not in good faith that she 

ut on this expression of outward calm. 
She knew her husband, and she knew that 
he was pertinacious and insisting, and that 
a question which he had once started was 
not to be made an end of, and finally settled, 
in so short atime. She sat with her head 
a little bent, hearing the bits of news run on 
like a kind of accompaniment tothe quick- 
flowing current of her own thoughts. Her 
heart was beating quick, and her blood cours- 
ing through her veins as if it had been a 
sudden access of fever which had come 
upon her. She was a tall, fair, serene wo- 
man, with no paltry passion about her ; but 
at the same time, when the occasion requir- 
ed it, Mary was capable of a vast suppressed 
fire of fecling which it gave her infinite | 
trouble to keep down. This was a side of 
her character which was not suspected by 
the world in general — meaning of course 
the regiment, and the ladies at the station, 
who were all, more or less, military. Mrs. 
Ochterlony was the kind of woman to whom 
by instinct any stranger would have appro- 
priated the name of Mary; and naturally 
all her intimates (and the regiment was 
very “nice,” and lived in great harmony, 
and they were all intimate) called her by 
her Christian —most Christian name. And | 
there were people who put the word Ma- 
donna before it, — “as if the two did not 
mean the same thing!” said little Mrs. As- 
kell, the ensign’s baby-wife, whose education 
had been neglected, but whom Mrs. Och- 
terlony had been very kind to. It was diffi- 
cult to know how the title had originated, 
though people did say it was young Staf- 
ford who had been brought up in Italy, 
and who had such a strange adoration for 
Mrs. Ochterlony, and who died, poor fel- 
low !— which was the best thing he could 
have done under the circumstances. “I 
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was a special providence,” said Mrs. Kirk- 
man, who was the Colonel’s wife: for, to be 
sure, to be romantically adored by a foolish 
young subaltern, was embarassing for a wo- 
man, however perfect her mind and temp- 
er and fairest fame might be. It was he who 
originated the name, perhaps with some 
faint foolish thought of Petrarch and his 
Madonna Laura: and then he died and 
did no more harm; and a great many 
people adopted it, and Mary herself did not 
object to be addressed by that sweetest of 
titles. And yet she was not meek enough 
for the name. Her complexion was very 
fair, but she had only a very faint rose-tint 
on her cheeks, so faint that people called 
her pale— which, with her fairness, was a 
drawback to her. Her hair was light-brown, 
with a golden reflection that went and 
came, as if it somehow depended upon the 
state of her mind and spirits; and her eyes 
were dark, large, and lambent, — not spark- 
ling, but concentrating within themselves a 
soft, full depth of light. It was a question 
whether they were gray or brown ; but at all 
events they were dark and deep. And she 
was, perhaps, a little too large and full and 
matronly in all her proportions to please a 
youthfal critic. Naturally such a woman 
had a mass of hair which she scarcely knew 
what to do with, and which at this moment 
seemed to betray the disturbed state of her 
mind by unusual gleams of the golden re- 
flection which sometimes lay quite tranquil 
and hidden among the great silky coils. 
She was very happily married, and Major 
Ochterlony was the model husband of the 
regiment. They had married very young, 
and made a runaway love-match which was 
one of the few which everybody allowed 
had succeeded to perfection. But yet — 
There are so few things in this world which 
succeed quite to perfection. It was Mrs. 
Kirkman’s opinion that nobody else in the 
regiment could have supported the Major’s 
fidgety temper. “It would be a great trial 
for the most experienced Christian,” she 
said; “and dear Mary is still among the 
babes who have to be fed with milk; but 
Providence is kind, and I don’t think she 
feels it as you or I would.” This was the opin- 
ion of the Colonel’s wife ; but as for Mary, as 
she sat and worked and listened to her hus- 
band reading the papers, perhaps she could 
have given a different version of her own 
composure and calm. 

They had been married about ten years, 
and it was the first time he had taken this 
idea into his head. It is true that Mrs. 
Ochterlony looked at it solely as one of his 
ideas, and gave no weight whatever to the 
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’ marriage lines. She had been very young 
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death of old Sommerville, or the loss of the 


at the time of her marriage, and she was 
motherless, and had not those pangs of 
wounded delicacy to encounter, which a 
young woman ought to have who abandons 
er home in such a way. This perhaps 
arose from a defect in Mary’s girlish unde- 
veloped character ; but the truth was, that 
she too belonged to an Indian family, and 
had no home to speak of, nor any of the 
sweeter ties to break. And after that, she 
had thought nothing more about it. She 
was married, and there was an end of it; 
and the young people had gone to India 
immediately, and had been very poor and 
very happy and very .misérable, like other 
young people who begin the world in an in- 
considerate way. But in spite of a hun- 
dred drawbacks, the happiness had always 
been pertinacious, lasted longest, and held 
out most steadfastly, and lived everything 
down. For one thing, Mrs. Ochterlony 
had a great deal to do, not being rich, and 
that happily quite preserved her from the 
danger of brooding over the Major's fidgets, 
and making something serious out of them. 
And then they had married so young that 
neither of them could ever identify himself 
or herself, or make the distinction that 
more reasonable couples can between “me” 
and “you.” This time, however, the Ma- 
jor’s restlessness had taken an uncomfort- 
able form. Mary felt herself offended and 
insulted without knowing why. She, a 
matron of ten years’ standing, the mother 
of children! She could not believe that 
she had really heard true, that a repetition 
of her marriage could have been suggested 
to her —and at the same time she knew 
that it was perfectly true. It never occur- 
red to her as a thing that possibly might 
have to be done, but still the suggestion it- 
self was a wound. Major Ochterlony, for 
his part, thought of it as a precaution, and 
good for his peace of mind, as he had said ; 
but to Mary it was scarcely less offensive 
than if somebody else had ventured to make 
love to her, or offer her his allegiance. It 
seemed to her an insult of the same descrip- 
tion, an outrage which surely could not 
have occurred without some unwitting folly 
on her part to make such a proposal possible. 
She went away, searching back into the far, 
far distant years, as she sat at work and he 
read the papers. Had she anyhow failed in 
jc restraint or delicacy at that mo- 
ment when she was eighteen, and knew of 
nothing but honour, and love, and purity in 
the world ? To be sure, she had not occupied 


had taken no pains for her own safety, and 





marriage laws, nor “lines.” All that 
knew wasthata great many people were mar=” 
ried at Gretna Green, and that she was mar- 

ried, and that there was an end of it. All 

these things came up and passed before her 

mind in a somewhat hurrying crowd; but 

Mary’s mature judgment did not disapprove 

of the young bride who believed what was said 

to her, and was content, and had unbounded 

faith in the blacksmith and in her bride- 
groom. If that young woman had been oc- 

cupying herself about the register, Mrs. 

Ochterlony probably, looking back, would 

have entertained but a mean opinion of her. 

It was not anything she had done. It was 
not anything special, so far as she could see, 
in the circumstances: for hosts of people 
before and after had been married on the 

Scottish border. The only conclusion accord- 
ingly that she could come to, was the natural 
conclusion, that it was one of the Major’s 

notions. But there was little comfort in 
that, for Mrs. Ochterlony was aware that 
his notions were persistent, that they lived 
and lasted and took new developments, and 
were sometimes very hard to get rid of. 
And she sighed in the midst of the news- 
paper reading, and betrayed that she had 
not been listening. Not that she expected 
her husband’s new whim to come to any- 
thing; but because she foresaw in it endless 
repetitions of the scene which had just 

ended, and endless exasperation and weari- 
ness to herself. 

Major Ochterlony stopped short when he 
heard his wife sigh — for he was not a man 
to leave anything alone, or to practise a dis- 
creet neglect — and laid down his paper 
and looked with anxiety in her face. “ You 
have a headache,” he said tenderly; “Isaw 
it the moment I entered the room. Go 
and lie down, my dear, and take care of 
yourself. You take care of everybody else,” 
said the Major. “ Why did you let me go 
on reading the paper like an ass, when 
your head aches ?” 

“My head does not ache. I was only 
thinking,” said Mrs. Ochterlony: for she 
thought on the whole it would be best to 
resume the subject and endéavour to make 
an end of it. But this was not the Major’s 
way. He had in the meantime emptied his 
reservoir, and it had to be filled again be- 
fore he would find himself in the vein for 
speech. 

“ But I don’t want you to think,” said 
Major Ochterlony with tender patronage : 
“that ought to be my part of the business. 


had not an idea what registrars ht ail 





herself Very much about the matter — she 


Have you got a novel? —if not, I'll go 















over and ask Miss Sorbette for one of hers. 
Lie down and rest, Mary; I can see that is 
al you are good for to-day.” 

Whether such a speech was aggravating 
or not to a woman who knew that it was 
her brain which had all the real weight of 
the family affairs to bear, may be conjec- 
tured by wives in general who know the 
sort of thing. But as for Mary, she was so 
used to it, that she took very little notice. 
She said, “ Thank you, Hugh; I have got 
my letters here, which I have not read, and 
Aunt Agatha is as good as anovel.” If this | 
was not a very clear indication to the Ma- 
jor that.his best policy was to take himself 
off a little, and leave her in peace, it would | 
be hard to say what could have taught him. | 
But then Major Ochterlony was a man of a 
lively mind and above being taught. 

“ Ah, Aunt Agatha,” he said. ** My dear, 
I know it is a painful subject, but we must, 
you know, begin to think where we are to 
send Hugh.” ; 
Mary shuddered ; her nerves — for she had 
nerves, though she was so fair and serene — 
began to get excited. She said, “ For pity’s 
sake, not any more to-day. I am worn out. 
I cannot bear it. He is only six, and he is 
quite well.” 
The Major shook his head. “He is 
very well, but I have seen when a few 
hours changed all that,” he said. “We 


cannot keep him much longer. His age, | 


you know; all the littie Heskeths go at four, 
I think.” 
“ Ah,” said Mary, “the Heskeths have 
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pune and pardon and put up with. Per- 
aps all men are not of the same way of 
thinking ; but then Major Ochterlony rea- 
soned only in his own way. 

Mary stayed behind, and found it very 
difficult to occupy herself with anything. 
It was not temper, according to the ordina- 
ry meaning of the word. She was vexed, 
disturbed, disquieted, rather than angry. 
When she took up the pleasant letter in 
which the English breezes were blowing 
and the leaves rustling, she could no longer 
keep her attention from wandering. She 
began it a dozen times, and as often gave it 
up again, driven by the importunate 
thoughts which took her mind by storm and 
thrust everything else away. As if it were 
not enough to have one great annoyance 
suddenly overwhelming her, she had the 
standing terror of her life, the certainty 
that she should have to send her ebildren 
away, thrown in to make up. She could 
have cried, had that been of any use; but 
Mrs. Ochterlony had had good occasion to 
cry many times in her life, which takes 
away the inclination at less important mo- 
ments. The worst of all was that her hus- 
band’s oft-repeated suggestion struck at the 
very roots of her existence, and seemed to 
throw everything of which she had been 
most sure into sudden ruin. ‘She would put 
no faith in it— pay no attention to it, she 
said to herself; and then, in spite of her- 
self, she found that she paid great attention, 
and could not get it out of her mind. The 
only character in which she knew herself — 





nothing to do with it ; they have floods and 
floods of children, — they don’t know what 
it is; they can do without their little things; 
but I— Hugh, I am tired —I am not able 
for any more. Let me off for to-day.” 
Major Octerlony regarded his wife with 
calm indulgence, and smoothed her hair 
off her hot jorehead as he stooped to kiss 
her. “If you only would call things by the 
same names as other people, and say you 
have a headache, my dear,” he said in his 
caressing way. And then he was so good 
as to leave her, saying to himself as he 
went away that his Mary too had a little 
temper, though nobody gave her credit for 
it. Instead of* annoying him, this little tem- 
per on Mary’s part rather pleased her hus- 
band. When it came on‘he could be indul- 
gent to her and pet her, which he liked to 
do; and then he could feel the advantage 
on his own side, which was not always the 
case. His heart quite swelled over her as 
he went away; so good and so wise and so 
fair, and yet not without that womanly 
weakness which it was sweet for a man to 





in which she had ever been known — was 
| that of a wife. “There are some women — 
| many women — who have felt their own in- 
dependent standing before they made the 
first great step in a woman’s lite, and who 
are able to realize their own identity with- 
jou associating it forever with that of any 
other. But as for Mary, she had married, 
as it were, out of the nursery, and except 
|as Hugh Ochterlony’s wife, and his son’s 
mother, she did not know herself. In such 
circumstances, it may be imagined what a 
bewildering effect any doubt about her mar- 
riage would have upon her. For the first 
time she began to think of herself, and to 
see that she had been hardly dealt with. 
She began to resent her guardian’s careless- 
ness, and to blame even kind Aunt Agatha, 
who in those days was taken up with: some 
faint love-affairs of her own which never 
came to anything. Why did not they see 
that everything was right? Why did not 
Hugh make sure, whose duty it was? After 
she had vexed herself with such thoughts, 
she returned with natural inconsistency to 
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the conclusion that it was all one of the Ma-, this history any clear account of an Indian 
jor’s notions. This was the easiest way of get-| bungalow, or the manner in which life goes 
ting rid of it, and yet it was aggravating | on in that curious kind of English homes 
enough that the Major should permit his | so that it would be vain to attempt any de- 
restless fancy to enter such sacred ground, |tailed description of Mary Ochterlony’s 
and to play with the very foundations of'| life at this period of her career. She lived 
their life and honour. And as if that was| very much as all the others lived, and gave 
not enough, to talk at the end of it all of|a great deal of attention to her two little 
sending Hugh away! Perhaps it would! boys, and wrote regularly by every mail to 
have been good for Mary if she had taken | her friends in England, and longed for the 
her husband’s advice and lain down, and! days when the mail came in, though the in- 
sent over to Miss Sorbette for a novel. | terest of her correspondence was not ab- 
But she was rebellious and excited, and|sorbjng. All this she did like everybody 
would not do it. It was true that they | else, though the other ladies at the station 
were engaged out to dinner that night,| had perhaps more people belonging to them, 
and that when the hour came Mrs. Ochter-, and a larger number of letters, and got 
lony entered Mrs. Hesketh’s drawing-room | more good of the eagerly-looked-for mail. 
with her usual composure, and without any | And she read all the books she could come 
betrayal of the agitation that was still! by, even Miss Sorbette’s novels, which were 
smouldering within. But that did not make | indeed the chief literary nourishment of 
it any easier for her. There was nobody | the station; and took her due share in 
more respected, as people say, in the sta-| society, and was generally very popu- 
tion than she was— and to think that it|lar, though not so superior as Miss Sor- 
was possible that such a thing might be,| bette for example, nor of obtrusive piety 
as that she should be humiliated and pulled | like Mrs. Kirkman, nor nearly so well off 
down from her fair elevation among all|as Mrs. Hesketh. Perhaps these three 
these women! Neither the Major nor any | ladies, who were the natural leaders of 
man had any right to have notions upon a| society, liked Mary all the better because 
matter of such importance. Mary tried| she did not come in direct contact with 
hard to calm herself down to her ordinary | their claims ; though if it had ever entered 
tranquillity, and to represent to herself how | into Mrs. Ochterlony’s head to set up a dis- 
good he was, and how small a drawback af- | tinct standard, no doubt the masses would 
ter all were those fidgets of his, in compari-| have flocked to it, and the peace of the 
son with the faults of most other men.| station might have been put in jeopardy. 
Just as he represented to himself, with | But as no such ambitious project was in her 
more success, how trifling a disadvantage | mind, Mary kept her popularity with every- 
was the “ little temper ” which gave him the | body, and — besides that character of 
privilege, now and then, of feeling tenderly |‘ She could an if she would,” which goes 
superior to his wife. But the attempt was|a great deal farther than the limited repu- 
not successful that day in Mrs. Ochterlony’s | tation of any actual achievement. She was 
mind ; for after all there are some things | very good to the new people, the young 
too sacred for discussion, and with which | people, the recent arrivals, and managed to 
the most fidgety man in the world cannot | make them feel at home sooner than any- 
be permitted to play. Such was the result | body else could, which was a very useful 
of the first conversation upon this startling | gift in such a society; and then a wife who 
subject. The Major found himself very | bore her husband’s fidgets so serenely was 
tolerably at his ease, having relieved his mind | naturally a model and example for all the 
for the moment, and enjoyed his dinner | new wives. 

and spent a very pleasant evening; but as| ‘I am sure nobody else in the station 
for the Madonna Mary, she might have could do so well,” Mrs. Kirkman said. 
prejudiced her serene character in the eyes “The most experienced Christian would 
of the regiment had the veil been drawn find it a trying task. But then some peo- 
aside only for a moment, and could any-' ple are so mercifully fitted for their posi- 
body have seen or guessed the whirl of|tion in life. I don’t think she feels it as 
thoughts that was passing through her un-! you or I should.” This was said, not as im- 
easy mind. | plying that little Mrs. Askell—to whom 
. |'the words were ostensibly addressed — had 

sepushaneninent | peculiarly sensitive feelings, or was in any 

THE present writer has already lamented | way to be associated with the Colonel’s wife, 
her inability to convey to the readers of|but only because it was a favourite way 
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Mrs. Kirkman had of bringing herself down 
to her audience, and uniting herself, as it 
were, to ordinary humanity; for if there 
was one thing more than another for which 
she was distinguished, it was her beautiful 
Christian humility ; and this was the sense 
in which she now spoke. 

“ Please don’t say so,” cried the ensign’s 
wife, who was an unmanageable eighteen- 
year-old, half-Irish creature. “I am sure 
she has twenty thousand times more feeling 
than you and— than both of us put togeth- 
er. It’s because she is real good; and the 
Major is an old dear. He isa fidget and 
he’s awfully aggravating, and he puts one 
in a passion ; but he’s an old dear, and so 
would say if you knew him as well as 

0.” 


Mrs Kirkman regarded the creature by 
her side, as may be supposed, with the calm 
content which her utterance merited. She 
looked at her, out of those “ down-dropt,” 
half-veiled eyes, with that look which every- 
body in the station knew so well, as if she 
was looking down from an infinite distance 
with a serene surprise which was too far off 
and elevated to partake of the nature of 
disgust. If she knew him as well as this 
baby did! But the Colonel's wife did not 
take any notice of the audacious sugges- 
tion. It was her duty, instead of resenting 
the impertinence to herself, to improve the 
occasion for the offender’s own sake. 

“My dear, there is nobody really good,” 
said Mrs. Kirkman. “We have the highest 
authority for that. I wish I could think 
dear Mary was possessed of the true secret 
of a higher life; but she has so much of 
that natural amiability, you know, which is, 
of all things, the most dangerous for the 
soul. I would rather, for my part, she was: 
not so ‘good’ as you say. It is all filthy 
rags,” said Mrs. Kirkman, with a sigh. “ It 
might be for the good of her soul to be 
brought low, and forced to abandon these 
réfuges of lies ” — 

Upon which the little Irish wild-Indian 
blazed up with natural fury. 

“T don’t believe she ever told a lie in her 
life. T’ll swear to all the lies she tells,” 
cried the foolish little woman ; “and as for 
rags— it’s horrible to talk so. If you only 
knew —if you only could think — how 
kind she was to me!” 

For this absurd little hapless child had 
had a baby, as might have been expected, 
and would have been in rags indeed, and 
everything that is miserable, but for Mary, 
who had taken her in hand; and being not 
much more than a baby herself, and not 
strong yet, and having her heart in her 
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mouth, she burst out crying, as might have 
been expected too. 

This was a result which her companion 
had not in the least calculated upon, for 
Mrs. Kirkman, notwithstanding her belief 
in Mary’s insensibility, had not very lively 
feelings, and was not quick at divining 
other parte. But she was a good woman 
notwithstanding all her talk. She came 
down off her mountain top, and soothed 
her little visitor, and gave her a glass of 
wine, and even kissed her, to make matters 
up. ; 

“T know she has a way, when people are 
sick” —said the Colonel’s wife ; and then, 
after that confession, she sighed again. “If 
only she does not put her trust in herown 
works,” Mrs. Kirkman added. 

For, to tell the truth, the Chaplain of the 
regiment was not (as she thought) a spirit- 
ual-minded man, and the Colonel’s wife was 
troubled by an abiding consciousness that it 
was into her hands that Providence had 
committed the souls of the station — “ Which 
was an awful responsibility for a sinful 
creature,” she said in her letters home; 
“and one that required constant watch over 
herself.” 

Perhaps, in a slightly different way, Mrs. 
Ochterlony would have been similarly put 
down and defended in the other two centres 
of society at the station. “She is intelli- 
gent,” Miss Sorbette said; “1 don’t deny 
that she is intelligent ; but I would not say 
she was superior. She is fond of reading, 
but then most people are fond of reading, 
when it’s amusing, you know. She isa little 
too like Amelia in ‘ Vanity Fair.’ She is 
one of the sweet women. In a general 
way, I can’t bear sweet women ; but I must 
confess she is the very best specimen I ever 
saw.” 

As for Mrs. Hesketh, her opinion was not 
much worth stating in words. If she had 
any fault to find with Mrs. Ochterlony, it 
was because Mary had sometimes a good 
deal of trouble in making the two ends 
meet. “I cannot endure people that are al- 
ways having anxieties,” said the rich wo- 
man of the station, who had an idea that 
everybody could be comfortable if they 
liked, and that it was an offence to all his 
neighbours when a man insisted on being 

oor; but at the same time everybody 

new that she was very fond of Mary. 
This had been the general opinion of her 
for all these years, and naturally Mrs. Och- 
terlony was used to it, and, without being 
at all vain on the subject, had that sense ot 
the atmosphere of general esteem and re- 
gard which surrounded her, which has a 
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favourable influence upon every character, 
and which did a great deal to give her that 
sweet composure and serenity for which she 
was famed. But from the time of that first 
conversation with her husband, a change 
came upon the Madonna of the station. 
It was not perceptible to the general vision, 
yet there were individual eyes which found 
out that something was the matter, though 
nobody could tell what. Mrs. Hesketh 
thought it was an attack of fever coming 
on, and Mrs. Kirkman hoped that Mrs. 
Ochterlony was beginning to occupy her- 
self about her spiritual state; and the one 
recommended quinine to Mary, and the 
other sent her sermons, which, to tell the 
truth, were not much more suitable to her 
case. But Mary did not take any of the 
charitable friends about her into her con- 
fidence. She went about among them as a 
prince might have gone about in his court, 
or a chief among his vassals, after hearing 
in secret that it was possible that one day 
he may be discovered to be an impostor. 
Or, if not that,— for Mary knew that she 
never could be found out an impostor, — 
at least, that such a change was hanging 
over her head, and that somebody might 
believe it; and that her history would be 
discussed and her name get into people’s 
mouths and her claims to their regard be 
questioned. It was very hard upon her 
to think that such a thing was possible with 
composure, or to contemplate her husband’s 
restless ways, and to reco!lect the indiscreet 
confidences which he was in the habit of 
making. He had spoken to Colonel Kirk- 
man about it, and even quoted his advice 
about the marriage lines; and Mary could 
not but think (though in this point she did 
the Colonel injustice) that Mrs. Kirkman 
too must know; and then, with a man of 
Major Ochterlony’s temperament, nobody 
could make sure that he would not take 
young Askell, the ensign,or any other boy 
in the station, into his confidence, if he 
should happen to be in the way. All this 


an appreciation of the credit and honour 
which, up to this moment, she had enjoyed; 
and who felt that she would rather die than 
come down to be discussed and pitied and 
talked about among all these people. She 
thought in her disturbed and uneasy mind, 
that she could already hear all the different 
tones in which they would say “ Poor 
Mary!” and all the wonders, and doubts, 
and inquiries that would rise up round her. 
Mrs. Kirkman would have said that all 
these were signs that her pride wanted hum- 
bling, and that the thing her friends should 


pray for, should be some startling blow tolead 
er back to a better state of mind. But 
naturally that was a kind of ones oe 
which for herself, or indeed for anybody 
else, Mary was not far enough advanced to 
desire. 

Perhaps, however, it was partly true 
about the pride. Mrs. Ochterlony did not 
say anything about it, but she locked the 
door of her own room the next morning 
after that talk with the Major, and searched 
through all her repositories for those “ mar- 
riage lines,” which no doubt she had put 
away somewhere, and which she had _ natu- 
rally forgotten all about for years. It was 
equally natural, and to be expected, that 
she shou'd not find them. She looked 
through all her papers and letters and little 
sacred corners, and found many things that 
filled her heart with sadness and her eyes 
with tears — for she had not come through 
those ten years without leaving traces be- 
hind her where her heart had been wound- 
ed and had bled by the way — but she did 
not find what she was in search of. She 
tried hard to look back and think, and to go 
over in her mind the contents of her little 
school-girl desk, which she had left at Aunt 
Agatha’s cottage, and the little work-table, 
and the secretary with all its drawers. But 
she could not recollect anything about it, 
nor where she had put it, nor what could 
have become of it; and the effect of her ex- 
amination was to give her, this time in re- 
ality, a headache, and to make her eyes 
heavy and her heart sore. But she did not 
say a syllable about her search to the Major, 
who was (as, indeed, he always was) as 
anxiously affectionate as a man could be, 
and became (as he always did), when he- 
found his wife suffering, so elaborately 
noiseless and still, that Mary ended by a 
good fit of laughing, which was of the great-- 
est possible service to her. 





“When you are so quiet, you worry me, 
Hugh,” she said. “Iam used to hear you: 


| moving about.” 
was very galling to Mary, who had so high | 


“My dear, I hope I am not such a brute 


/as to move about when you are suffering,” 
‘her husband replied. And though his mind 
‘had again begun to fill with the dark 
thoughts that had been the occasion of all 
Mary’s annoyance, he restrained himself 
| with an heroic effort, and did not say a syl- 
lable about it all that night. 


But this was a height of virtue which it 
| Was quite impossible any merely mortal pow- 
‘ers could keep up to. He began to make 
_ mysterious little broken speeches next day, 
| and to stop short and to say, “ My wt T 
| mustn’t worry you,” and to sigh like fur- 
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nace, and to worry Mary to such an ex- 
tremity that her difficulty in keeping her 
temper and patience grew indescribable. 
And then, when he had afflicted her in this 
way till it was impossible to go any further 
— when he had betrayed it to her in every 
look, in every step, in every breath he 
drew — which was half a sigh— and in 
every restless movement he made ; and when 
Mrs. Ochterlony, who could not sleep for it, 
nor rest, nor get any relief from the torture, 
had two red lines round her eyes, and was 
all but out of her senses — the stream burst 
forth at last, and the Major spoke : 

“You remember, perhaps, Mary, what 
we were talking of the other day,” he said, 
in an insidiously gentle way, on an early 
morning —when they had still the long, 
long day before them to be miserable in. 
I thought it very important, but perhaps 
you may have forgot — about old Sommer- 
ville who died ?” 

“Forgot!” said Mary. She felt it was 
coming now, and was rather glad to have it 
over. “I don’t know how I could forget, 
Hugh. What you said would have made 
one recollect anything; but you cannot 
make old Sommerville come alive again, 
whatever you do.” 

“ My dear, I spoke to you about some — 
about a — paper,” said the Major. “ Lines 
—that is what the Seotch call them— 
though, I daresay, they’re very far from be- 
ing poetry. Perhaps you have found them, 
Mary,” said Major Ocbterlony, looking into 
her face in a pleading way, as if he prayed 
her to answer yes. And it was with diffi- 
culty that she-kept as calm as she wished to 
do, and answered without letting him see 
the agitation and excitement in her mind. 

“T don’t know where I have put them, 
Hugh,” she said, with a natural evasion, and 
in a low voice. She did not acknowledge 
having looked for them, and having failed 
to find them; but in spite of hérself, she 
-answered with a certain humility as of a 
woman culpable. For, after all, it was her 
‘fault. 

“You don’t know where you have put 
‘them,” said the Major, with rising horror. 
“Have you the least idea how important 
they are? They may be the saving of you 
and of your oe Pa and you don’t know 
where you have put them! Then it is all 
as I feared,” Major Ochterlony added with 
@ groan, “and everything is lost.” 

“What is lost?” said Mary. “ You 
speak to me in riddles, Hugh. I know I 
put them somewhere —I must have put 
them somewhere safe. They are most like- 
ly in:my old desk at home, or in one of the 
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drawers of the secretary,” said Mary calm- 
ly, giving those local specifications with a 
certainty which she was far from feeling. 
As for the Major, he was arrested by the 
circumstance which made her faint hope 
and supposition look somehow like truth. 

“Tf I could hope that that was the case,” 
he said; “but it can't be the case, Mary. 
You never were at home after we were 
married — you forget that. We went to 
Earlston for a day, and we went to your 
guardian’s; but never to Aunt Agatha. 
You are making a mistake, my dear; and 
God bless me, to think of it, what would be- 
come of you if anything were to happen to 
me ?” 

“T hope there is nothing going to happen 
to you; but I don’t think in that case it 
would matter what became of me,” said 
Mary in utter depression; for by this time 
she was worn out. 

“You think so now, my love; but you 
would be obliged to think otherwise,” said 
Major Ochterlony. “I hope I’m all right 
for many a year ; but a man can never tell. 
And the insurance, and pension, and every- 
thing —and Earlston, if my brother should 
leave it to us—all your future, my darling. 
I think it will drive me distracted,” said the 
Major, “ not a witness, nor a proof left!” 

Mary could make no answer. She was 
quite overwhelmed by the images thus called 
before her: for her part the pension and the 
insurance money had no meaning to her 
ears; but it is difficult not to put a certain 
faith in it when a man speaks in such a cir- 
cumstantial way of things that can only hap- 
pen after his death. 

“You have been talking to the doctor, 
and he has been putting things into your 
head,” she said faintly. “It is cruel to 
torture me so. We know very well how 
we were married, and all about it, and so do 
our friends, and it is cruel to try to make 
me think of anything happening. There is 
nobody in the regiment so strong and well 
as you are,” she continued, taking courage 
a little. She thought to herself he looked, 
as people say, the picture of health as he 
sat beside her, and she began to recover 
out of her prostration. As for spleen or 
liver, or any of those uncomfortable attri- 
butes, Major Octorloney, up to this mo- 
ment, had not known whether he possessed 
them — which was a most re-assuring 
thought, naturally, for his anxious wife. 

“ Thank God,” said the Major, with a lit- 
tle solemnity. It was not that he had any 
presentiment, or thought himself likely to 
die early ; but simply that he was in the pa- 
thetic way, and had a naif and innocent 
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pleasure in eee his effects; and then 
he took to walking about the room in his 
nervous manner. After a while he came to 
a dead stop before his wife, and took both 
her hands into his. 

“Mary,” he said, “I know it’s an idea 
that you don’t like; but for my peace of 
mind. — Suppose — just suppose for the 
sake of supposing — that I was to die now, 
and leave you without a word to prove your 
claims. It would be ten times worse than 
death, Mary; but I could die at peace if 
you would only make one little sacrifice to 
my peace of mind.” 

“ Oh, Hugh, don’t kill me — you are not 
going to die,” was all Mary could say. 

“ No, my darling, not if I can help it ; but 
if it were only for my peace of mind. 
There’s no harm in it, that I can see. It’s 
ridiculous, you know ; but that’s all, Mary,” 
said the Major, looking anxiously in her 
face. “Why, it is what hosts of people 
do every day. It is the easiest thing to 
do—a mere joke for that matter. They 
will say, you know, that it is like Ochter- 
lony, and a piece of his nonsense. I 
know how they talk; but never mind. I 
know very well there is nothing else that 
you would not do for my peace, of mind. 
It will set your future above all casualties, 
and it will be all over in half an hour. For 
instance, Churchill says” — 

“You have spoken to Mr. Churchill, 
too?” said Mary, with a thrill of despair. 

“A man can never do any harm speaking 
to his clergyman, I hope,” the Major said, 
peevishly. ‘* What do you mean by too? 
I’ve only mentioned it to Kirkman besides 
—I wanted his advise — and to Sorbette, 
to explain that bad headache of yours. 
And they all think I am perfectly right.” 

Mary put her hands up to her face, and 
gave a low but bitter cry. She said noth- 
ing more—not a syllable. She had al- 
ready been dragged down without knowing 
it, and set low among all these people. She 
who deserved nothing but honour, who had 
done nothing to be ashamed of, who was the 
same Madonna Mary whom they had all re- 
garded as the “ wisest, virtuousest, discreet- 
est, best” By this time they had all be- 
gun to discuss her story. and to wonder if all 
had been quite right at the beginning, and to 
say, “ Poor Mary!” She knew it as well 
as if she had heard the buzz of talk in those 
three houses to which her husband had con- 
fided his difficulty. It was a horrible tor- 
ture, if you will but think of it, for an in- 
nocent woman to bear. 

- “It is not like you to make such a fuss 
about so simple a thing,” said Major Och- 





terlony. “ You know very well it is not 
myself, but you I am thinking of; that you 
may have everything in order, and your 
future provided for, whatever may happen. 
It may be absurd, you know ; but a woman 
mustn’t mind being absurd to please her 
husband. We'll ask our friends to step 
over with us to church in the morning, and 
in half an hour it will be all over. Don’t 
cover your face, Mary. It worries me not 
to see your face. God bless me, it is noth- 
ing to make such a fuss about,” said the 
Major, getting excited. “I would do a 
great deal more, any day, to please you.” 

“T would cut off my hand to please you,” 
said Mary, with perhaps a momentary ex- 
travagance in the height of her passion. 
“You know there is no sacrifice I would 
not make for you; but oh, Hugh, not this, 
not this,” she said, with a sob that startled 
him — one of those sobs that tear and rend 
the breast they come from, and have no ac- 
companiment of tears. 

His answer was to come up to her side, 
and take the face which she had been cov- 
ering between his hands, and kiss it as if it 
had been achild’s. “ My darling, it is only 
this that will dome any good. It is for my 
peace of mind,” he said, with all that ten- 
derness and effusion which made him the 
best of husbands. He was so loving to her, 
that, even in the bitterness of the injury, it 
was hard for Mary to refuse to be soothed 
and softened. He had got his way, and his 
unbounded love and fondness surrounded 
her with a kind of atmosphere of tender 
enthusiasm. He knew so well there was 
none like her, nobody fit to be put for a 
moment in comparison with his Mary; and 
this was how her fate was fixed for her, and 
the crisis came to an end. 


CHAPTER IV. 


“T am going with you, Mary,” said Mrs. 
Kirkman, coming suddenly in upon the 
morning of the day which was to give peace 
to Major Ochterlony’s mind, and cloud 
over with something like a shadow of shame 
(or at least she thought so) his wife’s fair 
matron fame. The Colonel’s wife had put 
on her last white bonnet, which was not so 
fresh as it had been at the beginning of the 
season, and white gloves which were also a 
little the worse for wear. To be sure the 
marriage was not like a real marriage, and 
nobody knew how the unwilling bride 
would think proper to dress. Mrs. Kirk- 
man came in at a quicker pace than ordina- 
ry, with her hair hanging half out of curl 











on either side of her face, as was always 
the case. She was fair, but of a greyish 
complexion, with light blue eyes @ flew de 
la téte, which generally she kept half veiled 
within their lids—a habit which was par- 
ticularly aggravating to some of the livelier 
spirits. She came in hastily (for her), and 
found Mary seated disconsolately enough, 
with an entire want of occupation, which is, 
in such a woman, one of the saddest signs 
of a mind disturbed. Mrs. Ochterlony sat, 
dropped down upon a chair, with her hands 
listlessly clasped in her lap, and a hot flush 
upon her cheek. She was lost in a dreary 
contemplation of the sacrifice which was 
about to be exacted from her, and of the 

ssible harm it might do. She was think- 
ing of her children, what effect it might 
have on them—and she was thinking bit- 
terly, that for good or evil she could not 
help it; that again, as on many a previous 
occasion, her husband’s restless mind had 
carried the day over her calmer judgment, 
and that there was no way of changing it. 
To say that she consented with personal 
pain of the most acute kind, would not be 
to say all. She gave in, at the same time 
with a foreboding utterly indistinct, and 
which she would not have given utterance 
to, yet which was strong enough to heighten 
into actual misery the pain and shame of 
her position. When Mrs. Kirkman came 
in, with her eyes full of observation, and 
making the keenest scrutiny from beneath 
the downcast lids, Mrs. Ochterlony was not 
in a position to hide her emotions. She 
was not crying, it is true, for the circum- 
stances were too serious for crying; but it 
was not difficult to form an idea of her state 
of mind from her strangely listless attitude, 
and the expression of her face. 

“T have come to go with you,” said Mrs. 
Kirkman. “I thought you would like to 
have somebody to countenance you. It 
will make no difference to me, I assure you, 
Mary; and both the Colonel and I think if 
there is any doubt, you know, that it is by 
far the wisest thing you could do. And I 
only hope” — 

“ Doubt!” said Mary, lighting up for the 
moment. “There is no more doubt than 
there is of all the marriages made in Scot- 
land. The people who go there to be mar- 
ried are not married again afterwards that 
I ever heard of. There is no doubt what- 
ever — none in the world. I beg your par- 
don. I am terribly vexed and annoyed, 
and I don’t know what I am saying. To 
hear any one talk of doubt!” 

“My dear Mary, we know nothing but 
what the Major has told,” said Mrs. Kirk- 
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man. “You may depend upon it he has 
reason for what he is doing; and I do hope 
you will see a higher hand in it all, and feel 
that you are being humbled for your good. 
“T wish you would tell me how it can be 
for my good,” said Mrs. Ochterlony, “ when 
even you, who ought to know better, talk of 
doubt — you who have known us all along 
from the very first. Hugh has taken it into 
his head —that is the whole matter; and 
you, all of you know, when he takes a thing 
into his head” — 

She had been hurried on to say this, by 
the rush of her disturbed thoughts; but 
Mary was not a woman to complain of her 
husband. She came to a sudden standstill, 
and rose up, and looked at her watch. 

“It is about time to go,” she said, “and 
I am sorry to give you the trouble of going 
with me. It is not worth while for so short 
a distance ; but, at least, don’t say anything 
more about it, please.” . 

Mrs Kirkman had already made the re- 
mark that Mary was not at all ‘ dressed.” 
She had on her brown muslin, which was 
the plainest morning dress in her possession, 
as everybody knew; and instead of going 
to her room to make herself a little nice, 
she took up her bonnet, which was on the ta- 
ble, and tied it on without even so much as 
looking into the glass. “Iam quite ready,” 
she said, when she had made this simple ad- 
dition to her dress, and stood there, looking 
everything that was most unlike the Ma- 
donna of former days — flushed and clouded 
over, with lines in her forehead, and the 
corners of her mouth dropped, and her fair 
large serene beauty hidden beneath the 
thunder-cloud. And the Colonel’s wife was 
very sorry to see her friend in such a state 
of mind, as may be supposed. 

“ My dear Mary,” Mrs Kirkman said, tak- 
ing her arm as they went out, and holding 
it fast. “Ishould much wish to see you in 
a better frame of mind. Man is only the 
instrument in our troubles. It must have 
been that Providence saw you stood in need 
of it, my dear. He knows best. It would 
not have been sent if it had not been for 
your good.” ° 

“In that way, if I were to stand in the 
sun till I got a sunstroke, it would still be 
for my good,” said Mary in her anger. 
“You would say, it was God’s fault, and 
not mine. But I know it is my fault; I 
ought to have stood out and resisted, and I 
have not had the strength; and it is not for 
good, but evil. It is not God’s fault, but 
ours. It can be for nobody’s good.” 

But after this, she would not say any 








more. Not though Mrs. Kirkman was 
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shocked at her way of speaking, and took 
great pains to impress upon her that she 
must have been doing or thinking some- 
thing which God punished by this means. 
“Your pride must have wanted bringin 
down, my dear; as we all do, Mary, bot 
you and I,” said the Colonel’s wife; but 
then Mrs. Kirkman’s humility was well 
known. 

Thus they walked together to the chapel, 
whither various wondering people, who 
could not understand what it meant, were 
straying. Major Ochterlony had meant to 
come for his wife, but he was late, as he so 
often was, and met them only near the 
chapel-door; and then he did something, 
which sent the last pang of which it was 
capable to Mary’s heart, though it was only 
at a later period that she found it out. He 
found his boy with the Hindoo nurse, and 
brought little Hugh in, ’wildered and won- 
dering. Mr. Churchill by this time had 
put his surplice on, and all was ready. 
Colonel Kirkman had joined his wife, and 
stood by her side behind the “ couple,” fur- 
tively grasping his grey moustache, and 
looking out of a corner of his eyes at the 
strange scene. Mrs. Kirkman, for her part, 
dropt her eyelids as usual, and looked down 
upon Mary kneeling at her feet, with a cer- 
tain compassionate uncertainty, sorry that 
Mrs. Ochterlony did not see this trial to be 
for her good, and at the same time wonder- 
ing within herself whether it had all been 
perfectly right, or was not something more 
than a notion of the Major’s. Farther back 
Miss Sorbette, who was with Annie Hes- 
keth, was giving vent in a whisper to the 
same sentiments. 

“TI am very sorry for poor Mary; but 
could it be all quite right before,” Miss Sor- 
bette was saying. “ A man does not take 
fright like that for nothing. We women 
are silly, and take fancies; but when a man 
does it, you know ” — ' 

And it was with such an accompaniment 
that Mary knelt down, not looking like a 
Madonna, at her husband’s side. As for the 
Major, an air of serenity had diffused itself 
over his handsome features. He knelt in 
quite an easy attitude, pleased with himself, 
and not displeased to be the centre of so in- 
teresting a group. Mary’s face was slightly 
averted from him, and was burning with 
the same flush of indignation as when Mrs. 
Kirkman found her in her own house. She 
had taken off her bonnet and thrown it 
down by her side; and her hair was shining 
as if in anger and resistance to this fate, 
which with closed mouth, and clasped 
hands, and steady front, she was submitting 





to, though it was almost as terrible as death. 
Such was the curious scene upon which 
various subaltern members of society at the 
station looked on with wondering eyes. 
And little Hugh Ochterlony stood near his 
mother witb childish astonishment, and laid 
up the singular group in his memory, with- 
out knowing very well what it meant; but 
that was a sentiment shared by many per- 
sons much more enlightened than the poor 
little boy, who did not know how much in- 
fluence this mysterious transaction might 
have upon his own fate. 

The only other special feature was that 
Mary, with the corners of her mouth turned 
down, and her whole soul wound up to ob- 
stinacy, would not call herself by any name 
but Mary Ochterlony. They persuaded 
her, painfully, to put her long disused maid- 
en name upon the register, and kind Mr. 
Churchill x vr his ears to it in the service ; 
but yet it was a thing that everybody re- 
marked. When all was over, nobody knew 
how they were expected to behave, wheth- 
er to congratulate the pair, or whether to 
disappear and hold their tongues, which 
seemed in fact the wisest way. But no 
popular assembly ever taxes the wisest way 
of working. Mr. Churchill was the first to 
decide the action of the party. He de- 
scended the altar steps, and shook hands 
with Mary, who stood tying her bonnet, 
with still the corners of her mouth turned 
down, and that feverish flush on her cheeks. 
He was a good man, though not spiritually- 
minded in Mrs. Kirkman’s opinion; and he 
felt the duty of softening and soothing his 
flock as much as that of teaching them, 
which is sometimes a great deal less diffi- 
cult. He came and shook hands with her, 
gravely and kindly. 

“T don’t see that I need congratulate 
you, Mrs. Ochterlony,” he said, “I don’t 
suppose it makes much difference; but you 
know you always have all our best wishes.” 
And he cast a glance over his audience, 
and reproved by that glance the question 
that was circulating among them. But to 
tell the truth, Mrs. Kirkman and Miss Sor- 
bette paid very little attention to Mr. 
Churchill’s looks. 

“My dear Mary, you have kept up very 
well, though I am sure it must have been 
trying,” Mrs. Kirkman said. “ Once is bad 
enough; but I am sure you will see a good 
end in it at the last.” 

And while she spoke she allowed a kind 
of silent interrogation, from her half-veiled 
eyes, to steal over Mary, and investigate 
her from head to foot. Had it been all 
right before? Might not this perhaps be 
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in reality the first time, the once which was 
bad enough? The question crept over 
Mrs. Ochterlony, from the roots of her hair 
down to her feet, and examined her curi- 
ously to find a response. The answer was 
plain enough, and yet it was not plain to 
the Colonel’s wife; for she knew that the 
heart is deceitful above all things, and that 
where human nature is considered it is al- 
ways safest to believe the worse. 

Miss Sorbette came forward too in her 
turn, with a grave face. “I am sure you 
must feel more comfortable after it, and I 
am so glad you have had the moral cour- 
age,” the doctor's sister said, with a certain 
solemnity. But perhaps it was Annie Hes- 
keth, in her innocence, who was the worst 
of all. She advanced timidly, with her 
face in a blaze, like Mary’s own, not know- 
ing where to look, and lost in ingenuous em- 
barrassment. 

“ Oh, dear Mrs. Ochterlony, I don’t know 
what to say,” said Annie. “Iam so sorry, 
and I hope you will always be very very 
happy; and mamma couldn’t come” — 
Here she stopped short, and looked up with 
candid eyes, that asked a hundred questions. 
And Mary’s reply was addressed to her 
alone. 

“Tell your mamma, Annie, that I am 
glad she could not come,” said the injured 
wife. “It was very kind of her.” When 
she had said so much, Mrs. Ochterlony 
turned round, and saw her boy standing by, 
looking at her. It was only then that she 
turned to the husband to whom she had just 
renewed her troth. She looked full at him, 
with a look of indignation and dismay. It 
was the last drop that made the cup run 
over; but then, what was the good of say- 
ing anything? That final prick, however, 
brought her to herself. She shook hands 
with all the people afterwards, as if they 
were dispersing after an ordinary service, 
and took little Hugh’s hand and went home 
as if nothing had happened. She left the 
Major behind her, and took no notice of 
him, and did not even, as young Askell re- 
marked, offer a glass of wine to the assist- 
ants at the ceremony, but went home with 
her little boy, talking, to him, as she did on 
Sundays going home from church; and 
everybody stood and looked after her, as 
might have been expected. She knew they 
were looking after her, and saying, “ Poor 
Mary!” and wondering after all if there 
must not have been a very serious cause for 
this re-marriage. Mary thought to herself 
that she knew as well what they were say- 
ing as if she had been among them, and yet 
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she was not entirely so correct in her ideas 
of what was going on as she thought. 

In the first place, she could not have im- 
agined how a moment could undo all the 
fair years of unblemished life which she had 
— among them. She did not really 

elieve that they would doubt her honour, 
although she herself felt it clouded ; and at 
the same time she did not know the curious 
compromise between cruelty and kindness, 
which is all that their Christian feelings can 
effect in many commonplace minds, yet 
which is a great deal when one comes to 
think of it. Mrs. Kirkman, arguing from 
the foundation of the desperate wickedness 
of the human heart, had gradually reasoned 
herself into the belief that Mary had de- 
ceived her, and had never been truly an 
honourable wife; but notwithstanding this 
conclusion, which in the abstract would 
have made her cast off the culprit with utter 
disdain, the Colonel’s wife paused, and was 
moved, almost in spite of herself, by the 
spirit of that faith which she so often 
wrapped up and smothered in disguising 
talk. She did not believe in Mary; but 
she did, in a wordy, defective way, in Him 
who was the son of a woman, and who came 
not to condemn ; and she could not find it in 
her heart to cast off the sinner. Perhaps if 
Mrs. Ovhterlony had known this divine rea- 
son for her friend’s charity, it would have 
struck a deeper blow than any other indig- 
nity to which she had been subjected. . In 
all her bitter thoughts, it never occurred to 
her that her neighbour stood by her as 
thinking of those Marys who once wept at 
the Saviour’s feet. Heaven help the poor 
Madonna, whom all the world had hereto- 
fore honoured! In all her thoughts she 
never went so far as that. 

The ladies waited a little, and sent away 
Annie Hesketh, who was too young for 
scenes of this sort, though her mamma was 
so imprudent, and themselves laid hold of 
Mr. Churchill, when the other gentlemen 
had dispersed. Mr. Churchill was one of 
those mild missionaries who turn one’s 
thoughts involuntarily to that much-abused, 
yet not altogether despicable institution of 
a celibate clergy. He was far from being 
celibate. poor man! He, or at least his 
wife, had such a succession of babies as no 
man could number. They had children at 
“home” in genteel asylums for the sons 
and daughters of the clergy, and they had 
children in the airiest costume at the sta- 
tion, whom people were kind to, and who 
were waiting their chance of being sent 
“home” too; and withal, there were always 
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more arriving, whom their poor papa re- 
ceived with a mild despair. For his part, 
he was not one of the happy men who held 
appointments under the beneficent rule of | 
the Company, nor was he a regimental chap- | 
lain. He was one of that hapless band who 
are always “doing duty” for other and 
better-off people. He was almost too old 
now (though he was not old), and too much 
hampered and overlaid by children, to have 
much hope of anything better than “ doing 
duty ” all the rest of his life; and the con- 
dition of Mrs. Churchill, who had generally 
need of neighbourly help, and of the chil- 
dren, who were chiefly clothed —such 
clothing as it was —by the bounty of the 
Colonel’s and Major’s and Captain’s wives, 
somehow seemed to give these ladies the 
upper hand of their temporary pastor. He 
managed well enough among the men, who 
respected his goodness, and recognized him 
to be a gentleman, notwithstanding his pov- 
erty; but he stood in terror of the women, 
who were more disposed to interfere, and 
who were kind to his family and patronized 
himself. He tried hard on this occasion, as 
on many others, to escape, but he was 
hemmed in, and no outlet was left him. If 
he had been a celibate brother, there can 
be little doubt it would have been he who 
would have had the upper hand; but with 
all his family burdens and social obligations, 
the despotism of the ladies of his flock came 
hard upon the poor clergyman ; all the more 
that, poor though he was, and accustomed 
to humiliations, he had not learned yet to 
dispense with the luxury of feelings and 
delicacies of his own. : 

“Mr. Churchill, do give us your advice,” 
said Miss Sorbette, who was first. ‘“ Do 
tell us what all this means? They surely 
must have told you at least the rights of it. 
What is the secret of it all? Do you think 
they have really never been married all this 
time? Goodness gracious me! to think of 
us all receiving her, and petting her, and 
calling her Madonna, and all that, if this 
should be true! Do you think” — _ 

“T] don’t think anything but what Major 
Ochterlony told me,” said Mr. Churchill, 
with a little emphasis. “I have not the 
least doubt he told me the truth. The wit- 
nesses of their marriage are dead, and that 
wretched place at Gretna was burnt down, 
and he is afraid that his wife would have no 
means of proving her marriage in case any- 
thing happened to him. I don’t know what 
reason there can be to suppose that Major 
Ochterlony, who is a Christian and a gen- 
tleman, said anything that was not true.” 


man with a sigh, “you are so charitable. 
If one could but hope that the poor dear 
Major was a true Christian, as you say. But 
one bas no evidence of any vital change in 
his case. And, dear Mary, I have made up 
my mind for one thing, that it shall make 
no difference to me. Other people can do 
as they like, but so far as I am concerned, I 
ean but think of our Divine Example,” said 
the Colonel’s wife. It was a real sentiment, 
and she meant well, and was actually think- 
ing as well as talking of that Divine Exam- 
le; but still somehow the words made the 
lood run cold in the poor priest’s veins. 

“ What in the world do you mean, Mrs. 
Kirkman ?” he said. “ Mrs. Ochterlony is 
as she always was, a person whom we all 
may be proud to know.” 

“ Yes, yes,” said Miss Sorbette, who in- 
terrupted them both without any ceremony ; 
“but that is not what Iam asking. As for 
his speaking the truth as a Christian and a 
gentleman, I don’t give much weight to that. 
If he has been deceiving us for all these 
years, you may be sure he would not stick 
at a fib to end off with. What is one to 
do? I don’t believe it can have ever been 
a good marriage for my part.” 

This was the issue to which she had come 
by dint of thinking it over and discussing 
it; for, indeed, the doctor’s sister, like the 
Colonel's wife, had got up that morning 
with the impression that Major Ochterlony’s 
fidgets had finally driven him out of his 
senses, and that Mary was the most ill-used 
woman in the world. 

“ And I believe exactly the contrary,” 
said the clergyman, with some heat. “I 
believe in an honourable man and a pure- 
minded woman. I had rather give up work 
altogether than reject such an obvious 
truth.” 

“ Ah, Mr. Churchill,” Mrs. Kirkman said 
again, “we must not rest in these vain ap- 
pearances. We are all vile creatures, and 
the heart is deceitful above all things. I 
do fear that you are taking too charitable a 
view.” 

“ Yes,” said Mr. Churchill, but perhaps 
he made a different application of the 
words; “I believe that about the heart; 
but then it shows its wickedness generally 
in a sort of appropriate, individual way. I 
dare say they have their thorns in the flesh, 
like the rest; but it is not falsehood and 
wantonness that are their besetting sins,” 
said the poor man, with a plainness of speech 
which put his hearers to the blush. 

“ Goodness gracious! remember that you 
are talking to ladies, Mr. Churchill,” Miss 





“ My dear Mr. Churchill,” said Mrs. Kirk- 


Sorbette said, and put down her veil. It 
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was not a fact he was very likely to forget; 
and then he put on his hat as they left the 
chapel, and hoped he was now free to go 
upon his way. 

“ Stop a minute, please,” said Miss Sor- 
bette. “I should like to know what course 
of action is going to be decided on. 1] am 
very sorry for Mary, but so long as her 
character remains under this doubt ” — 

“ Tt shall make no difference to me,” said 
Mrs. Kirkman. “I don’t pretend to regu- 
late anybody’s actions, Sabina; but when 
one thinks of Mary of Bethany! She may 
have done wrong, but I hope this occur- 
rence will be blessed to her soul. I felt sure 
she wanted something to bring her low, and 
make her feel her need,” the Colonel’s wife 
added, with solemuity; “and it is sucha 
lesson for us all. In other circumstances, 
the same thing might have happened to you 
or me.” 

“It could never have happened to me,” 
said Miss Sorbette, with sudden wrath; 
which was a fortunate diversion for Mr. 
Churchill. This was how her friends dis- 
cussed her after Mary had gone away from 
her second wedding; and perhaps they 
were harder upon her than she had sup- 
posed in her secret thoughts. 


CHAPTER V. 


Bur the worst of all to Mrs. Ochterlony 
was that littlke Hugh had been there — 
Hugh, who was six years-old, and so intel- 
ligent for his age. The child was very 
anxious to know what it meant, and why 
she knelt by his father’s side while all the 
other people were standing. Was it some- 
thing particular they were praying for, 
which Mrs. Kirkman and the rest did not 
want’ Maury satisfied him as she best 
could, and by and bye he forgot and began 
to play with his little brother as usual, but 
his mother knew that so strange a scene 
could not fail to leave some impression. She 
sat by herself that long day, avoiding her 
husband for perhaps the first time in her 
life, and imagining a hundred possibilities 
to herself. It seemed to her as if everybody 
who ever heard of her henceforth must hear 
of this, and as if she must go through the 
world with a continual doubt upon her ; 
and Mary’s weakness was to prize fair rep- 
utation and spotless honour above every- 
thing in the world. Perhaps Mrs. Kirkman 
was not so far wrong after all, and there 
was a higher meaning in the unlooked-for 
blow that thus struck her at her tenderest 
point; but that was an idea she could not 
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receive. She could not think that God had 
anything to do with her husband’s foolish 
restlessness, and her own impatient submis- 
sion. It was a great deal more like a mali- 
cious devil’s work, than anything a benefi- 
cent providence could have arranged. This 
way of thinking was far from bringing Mary 
any consolation or solace, but still there 
was a certain reasonableness in her thoughts. 
And then an indistinct foreboding of harm 
to her children, she did not know what, or 
how to be brought about, weighed upon 
Mary’s mind. She kept looking at them as 
they played beside her, and thinking how, 
in the far future, the meaning of that scene 
he had been a witness to might flash into 
Hugh’s mind when he was a man, and throw 
a bewildering doubt upon his mother’s name 
which perhaps she might not be living to 
clear up; and these ideas stung her like a 
nest of serpents, each waking up and dart- 
ing its venom to her heart at a separate 
moment. She had been very sad and very 
sorry many a time before in her life, — she 
had tasted all the usual sufferings of human- 
ity; and yet she had never been what may 
be called unhappy, tortured from within 
and without, dissatisfied with herself and 
everything about her. Major Ochterlony 
was in every sense of the word a good hus- 
band, and he had been Mary’s support and 
true companion in all her previous troubles. 
He might be absurd now and then, but he 
never was anything but kind and tender 
and sympathetic, as was the nature of the 
man. But the special feature of this mis- 
fortune was that it irritated and set her in 
arms against him, that it separated her from 
her closest friend and all her friends, and 
that it made even the sight and thought of 
her children a pain to her among all her 
other pains. This was the wretched way 
in which Mary spent the day of her second 
wedding. Naturally, Major Ochterlony 
brought people in with him to lunch (prob- 
ably it should be written tiffin, but our read- 
ers will accept the generic word), and was 
himself in the gayest spirits, and insisted 
upon champagne, though he knew they 
could not afford it. “ We ate our real wed- 
ding breakfast all by ourselves in that vil- 
lanous little place at Gretna,” he said with 
a boy’s enthusiasm, “and had trout out of 
the Solway: don’t you recollect, Mary ? 
Such trout! Whata couple of happy young 
fools we were ; and if every Gretna Green 
marriage turned out like mine!” the Ma- 
jor added, looking at his wife with beaming 
eyes. She had been terribly wounded by 
his hand, and was suffering secret torture 
and was full of the irritation of pain; and 
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yet she could not so steel her heart as not 
to feel a momentary softening at sight of the 
love and content in his eyes. But though 
he loved her he had sacrificed all her scru- 
ples, and thrown a shadow upon her hon- 
our, and filled her heart with bitterness, to 
satisfy an unreasonable fancy of his own, 
and give peace, as he said, to his mind. All 
this was very natural, but in the pain of the 
moment it seemed almost inconceivable to 
Mary, who was obliged to conceal her mor- 
tification and suffering, and minister to her 
guests as she was wont to do, without mak- 
ing any show of the shadow that she felt to 
have fallen upon her life. 

It was, however, tacitly agreed by the 
ladies of the station to make no difference, 
according to the example of the Colonel’s 
wife. rs. Kirkman had resolved upon 
that charitable course from the highest 
motives, but the others were perhaps less 
elevated in their principles of conduct. 
Mrs. Hesketh, who was quite a worldly- 
minded woman, concluded that it would be 
absurd for one to take any step unless they 
all did, and that on the whole, whatever 
were the rights of it, Mary could be no 
worse than she had been for all the long time 
they had known her. As for Miss Sorbette, 
who was strong-minded, she was disposed to 
consider that the moral courage the Och- 
terlonys had displayed in putting an end to 
an unsatisfactory state of affairs merited 
public appreciation. Little Mrs. Askell, 
for her part, rushed headlong as soon as 
she heard of it, which fortunately was not 
until it was all over, to see her suffering 
protectress. Perhaps it was at that mo- 
ment, for the first time, that the ensign’s 
wife felt the full benefit of being a married 
lady, able to stand up for her friend and 
stretch a small wing of championship over 
her. She rushed into Mrs. Ochterlony’s 
presence and arms like a little tempest, and 
crivd and sobbed and uttered inarticulate 
exclamations on her friend’s shoulder, to 
Mary’s great surprise, who thought some- 
thing had happened to her. Fortun- 
ately the little eighteen-year-old matron, 
after the first incoherence was over, began 
to find out that Mrs. Ochterlony looked 
the same as ever, and that nothing tragical 
could have happened, and so restrained the 
offer of her own countenance and support, 
which would have been more humbling to 
Mary than all the desertion in the world. 

“What is the matter, my dear?” said 
Mrs. Ochterlony, who had regained her 
serene looks, though not her composed 
mind; and little Irish Emma, looking at 
her, was struck with such a sense of her 





own absurdity and temerity and ridiculous 
pretensions, that she very nearly broke 
down again. 

“I’ve been quarrelling with Joe,” the 
quick-witted girl said, with the best grace 
she could, and added in her mind a secret 
clause to soften down the fib,—“ he is so 
aggravating ; and when I saw my Madonna 
looking so sweet and so still” — 

“ Hush!” said Mary “ there was no need 
for crying about that — nor for telling fibs 
either,” she added, with a smile that went 
to the heart of the ensign’s wife. “ You 
see there is nothing the matter with me,” 
Mrs. Ochterlony added; but notwithstand- 
ing her perfect composure it was in a hard- 
er tone. 

“T never expected anything else,” said 
the impetuous little woman; “as if any 
nonsense could do any harm to you! And 
I love the Major, and I always have stood 
up for him; but oh, I should just like for 
once to box his ears.” 

“Hush!” said Mary again; and then 
the need she had of sympathy prompted 
her for one moment to descend to the level 
of the little girl beside her, who was all 
sympathy and no criticism, which Mary 
knew to be akind of friendship wonderfully 
uncommon in this world. “It did me no 
harm,” she said, feeling a certain relief in 
dropping her reserve, and making visible 
the one thing of which they were both 
thinking, and which had no need of being 
identified by name. “ It did me no harm, 
and it pleased.him. I don’t deny that it 
hurt at the time,” Mary added after a little 
pause, with a smile; “but that is all over 
now. You do not need to cry over me, my 
dear.” 

“ I — cry over you,” cried the prevaricat- 
ing Emma, “as if such a thing had ever 
come into my head; but I did feel glad I 
was a married lady,” the little thing added ; 
and then saw her mistake, and blushed and 
faltered and did not know what to say next. 
Mrs. Ochterlony knew very well what her 
young visitor meant, but she took no notice, 
as was the wisest way. She had steeled 
herself to all the consequences by this time, 
and knew she must accustom herself to 
such allusions and to take no notice of 
them. But it was hard upon her, who had 
been so good to the child, to think that 
little Emma was glad she was a married 
lady, and could in her turn give a certain 
countenance. All these sharp, secret, un- 
seen arrows went direct to Mary’s heart. 

But on the whole the regiment kept its 
word and made no difference. Mrs. Kirk- 
man called every Wednesday and took 
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Mary with her to the prayer-meeting which | peace of mind, and until the next thing 
she held among the soldiers’ wives, and | occurred to worry him he was radiant with 
where she said she was having much pre-| good-humour and satisfaction. If he saw 
cious fruit; and was never weary of rep-|at any time a cloud on his wife’s face he 
resenting to her companion that she had | thought it was because of that approaching 
need of being brought down and humbled, | necessity which took the pleasure out of 
and that for her part she would rejoice in | everything even to himself, for the moment, 
anything which would bring her dear Mary | when he thought of it—the necessity of 
to a more serious way of thinking; which | sending Hugh “home.” “We shall still 
was an expression of feeling perfectly gen-| have Islay for a few years at least, my dar- 
uine on Mrs. Kirkman’s part, though at the | ling,” he would say, in his affectionate way ; 
same time she felt more and more convinced | “and then the baby,”—for there was a 
that Mrs. Ochterlony had been deceiving | baby, which had ‘come some time after the 
her, and was not by any means an innocent | event which we have just narrated. That 
sufferer. The Colonel’s wife was quite|too must have had something to do, no 
sincere in both these beliefs, though it| doubt, with Mary’s low spirits. “He'll get 
would be hard to say how she reconciled | along famously with Aunt Agatha, and 
. them to each other; but then a woman is| get spoiled, that fellow will,” the Major 

not bound to be logical, whether she be- | said; “and as for Islay, we'll make a man 
longs to the High or Low Church. At the! of him.” And except at those moments, 
same time she brought Mary sermons to| when, as we have just said, the thoughts of 
read, with passages marked, which were | his little Hugh’s approaching departure 
adapted for both these states of feeling, — | struck him, Major Ochterlony was as hap- 
some consoling the righteous who were | py and light-hearted as a man who is very 
chastened because they were beloved, and | well off in all his domestic concerns, and 
some exhorting the siiners who had been | getting on in his profession, and who has a 
long callous and now were beginning to | pleasant consciousness of doing his duty to 
awaken to a sense of their sins. Perhaps | all men and a grateful sense of the mercies 
Mary, who was not very discriminating in| of God, should be, and naturally is. When 
point of sermon-books, read both with equal | two people are yoked for life together, there 
innocence, not seeing their special applica- | is generally one of the two who bears the 
tion: but she could scarcely be so blind | burden, while the other takes things easy. 
when her friend discoursed at the Mothers’ | Sometimes it is the husband, as is fit and 
Meeting upon the Scripture Marys, and right, who has the heavy weight on his 
— her who wept at the Saviour’s feet. | shoulders; but sometimes, and oftener than 
Mrs. Ochterlony understood then, and nev-! people think, it is the wife. And perhaps 
er forgot afterwards, that it was that Mary | this was why Major Ochterlony was so frisky, 
with whom, in the mind of one of her most | in his harness, and the Madonna Mary felt 
intimate associates, she had come to be | her serenity fall into sadness, and was con- 
identified. Not the Mary blessed among scious of going on very slowly and heavily 
women, the type of motherhood and purity, upon the way of life. Not that he was to 
but the other Mary, who was forgiven much | blame, who was now, as always, the best 
because she had much loved. That night | husband in the regiment, or even in the 
she went home with a swelling heart, won-| world. Mary would not for all his fidgets, 
dering over the great injustice of human) not for any reward, have changed him 
ways and dealings, and crying within her-| against Colonel Kirkman with his fishy 
self to the Great Spectator who knew all,| eye, nor against Captain Hesketh’s jolly 
against the evil thoughts of her neighbours. | countenance, nor for anybody else within 
Was that what they all believed of her, all her range of vision. He was very far from 
these women? and yet she had done noth- | perfect, and in utter innocence had given 
ing to deserve it, not so much as by a light her a wound which throbbed and bled daily 
look, or thought, or word; and it'was not whichever way she turned herself, and 
as if she could defend herself, or convince which she would never cease to feel all her 
them of their cruelty: for nobody accused life; but still at the same time he stood 
her, nobody reproached her—her friends, | alone in the world, so far as Mary’s heart 
as they all said, made no difference. This, was concerned : for true love is, of all things 
was the sudden cloud that came over Mary on earth, the most pertinacious and unrea- 


“4 the very fairest and best moment of her | sonable, let the philosophers say what they 
ife. | will. 











But as for the Major, he knew nothing | And -then the baby, for his part, was not 
about all that. It had been done for his. like what the other babies had been; he 
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was not a great fellow, like Hugh and Islay ; ) Wilfrid coming to be of any permanent 
but puny and pitiful and weakly, —a little | importance in the lives of those two strong 
selfish soul that would leave his mother no | fellows seemed absurd enough; and yet it 
rest. She had been content to leave the | was an idea which would come back to her, 
other boys to Providence and Nature, tend-| when she thought without thinking, and 
ing them tenderly, wholesomely, and not | escaped as it were into a spontaneous state 
too much, and hoping to make men of them|of mind. The name even was a weak- 
some day ; but with this baby Mary fell to| minded sort of name, and did not please 
dreaming, wondering often as he lay in her! Mary ; and all sorts of strange fancies came 
lap what his future would be. She used to!into her head as she sat with the pitiful 
ask herself unconsciously, without knowing | little peevish baby, who insisted upon hav- 
why, what his influence might be on the | ing all her attention, lying awake and frac- 
lives of his brothers, who were like and yet: tious upon her wearied knee. 

so unlike him: though when she roused up| Thus it was that the first important 
she rebuked herself, and thought how much | scene of her history came to an end, with 
more reasonable it would be to speculate | thorns which she never dreamed of planted 
upon Hugh’s influence, who was the eldest, in Mrs. Ochterlony’s way, aiid a still great- 
or even upon Islay, who had the longest|er and more unthought-of cloud rising 
head in the regiment, and looked as if he slowly upon the broken serenity of her 
meant to make some use of it one day. | life. 

To think of the influence of little weakly | 








RESIGNED. | Like a beacon in the night, 
| I see my first gray hair ; 
WHEN my weary spinning’s done, | And I scarce can tell aright 
And the shades of eve grow deep, If it is from age or care. 
And by the bright hearthstone | For Time glides silent o’er my life, and leaves 
The old folks sit asleep ; no landmark there. 
My heart and I in secret talk, when none can | 
see me weep. | But perchance ’tis for the best, 
’ | And I must harder strive, 
Ofttimes the driving rain, | If life is little blessed 
And sometimes the silent snow, |'Then not for life to live, 
Beat on the window- pane | For though a héart has naught to take, it may 


And mingle sad and low 


l : have much to give. 
With the hopes and fears, the smiles and tears, 





of a time long, long ago. And they are old and poor, 
| And bread is hard to win, 
Till they act the tales they tell, | Anda guest is at the door 
And a step is on the floor, | Who soon must enter in ; 
And a voice I once loved well | And to keep his shadows from the hearth, I 


Says, “‘ Open me the door.” . 
Then I turn with a chill from the mocking | 
wind, which whispers ‘ Nevermore !”’ 


daily toil and spin. 


| My sorrow is their gain, 

And I show not by a tear 

How my solitude and pain 

, Have bought their comfort dear, 


To the little whitewashed room 
In which my days are spent; 





And, journeying toward the tomb, {For the storm which wrecked my life’s best 


My companions gray and bent, | hope, has left me stranded here 
Who haply deem their grandchild’s life not joy-| : — 


; content. : 
ous, but content | But I hear the neighbours say 


, That the hour-glass runs too fast, 

| And I know that in that glad day, 

| When toil and sorrow are past, 

| The false and true shall receive their due, and 
| hearts cease aching at last. 


Ah me! for the sun’s not set, 

For the years not yet begun, 

For the days not numbered yet, 

And the work that must be done 

Before the desert path is grossed, and the weary 
web is spun! | — Chamber's Journal. 
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OLD SIR DOUGLAS. 
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CHAPTER I. sionate selfishness of inexperience has vanish- 


ed: the restlessness of learning how much 
or how little life can achieve is calmed 
down. The smile of welcome in such a 

THERE is no example of human beauty man’s countenance is worth all the beauty of 
more perfectly picturesque than a very his adolescent years. 


handsome man of middle age. | And ifthere should be any of my read- 


No, smiling reader, not even a very hand-! ers who, in spite of this argument, refuse to 
some young man: not even that same man | become converts to such unusual doctrine, 
in his youth. The gain is in expression ; of and obstinately adhere to a contrary opinion, 
which every age has its own, and perhaps | — that is because they never saw Sir Dove- 
there is more change in that than in the i'LAS Ross of GLENROSSIE, familiarly eall- 
features, under the working hand of Time. | ed by his tenantry and his few remaining 
When luckless Dr. Donne wrote to the! family ties, “ Old Sir Douglas.” 
proud mother of the famous George Her-| He had indeed been called by that name 


bert of Bemerton and Lord Herbert of before he could reasonably be said to 

Cherbury — | have earned it: before his dark and thickly- 

jee hair had shown any of those rare sil- 

“Nor spring nor summer beauty hath the yer streaks which the American poet, Long- 
grace, 


That I have seen in an autumnal face,” pone beautifully images as the 





HOME, SWEET HOME. 





it is to be feared he was more complimen- “ Dawn of another existence, when this world’s 
tary than veracious; for bloom is an inte- troubles are over. 

gral part of woman’s loveliness, and every 
day that brings her nearer to its withering; He was called Old Sir Douglas, chiefly, as 
takes away something of her charm. But | it seemed, because everybody else was 80 
with the other sex it is different. The youth | young. His father had run away with a beau- 
who is noble-looking, glad, eager, gallant tiful and a penniless Miss Macrae, when he 
and gay as the young Lochinvar, will yet | was scarcely twenty. At five-and-twenty he 
be handsomer when time shall have given | was a widower with two infant sons; and by 
him that air of customary command, of min-| way of at once satisfying his family, re- 
gled majesty. wisdom, and cordial benevo- |deeming the past, and giving a second 
lence, which belongs to a later date; and | mother to those young children, he wedded 
which, in fine natures, results from much’! with the heiress of Toulmains; a very stiff 
mingling with the joys, sorrows, and desti-| and starched successor to the blooming and 
nies of other men, with an increased instead passionate girl whom he had laid in her 
of a diminished sympathy in all that con- grave so early that his union with her grew 
cerns them. Often, too, this is accompanied to be a vague dream rather than a distinct 
by a genial cheerfulness of manner, spring-| memory. 

ing from the same source At the age of| But the sunshine was off the path of his 
which I am speaking, small annoyances have | life for ever: and perhaps that instinct of 
ceased to afflict: great hopes and fears are | insufficiency to another’s happiness, which 
subject to a more noble reserve: the pas-! haunts the hearts of those who live in intima- 
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ey together even when those hearts are not | ous twits and taunts in the wars of home, 
very tender, crept into the hard shell where | which seem to lookers-on so indecent and 
beats a sort of cold fish-life, in the bosom of | embarrassing, — and which a man should 
the second lady Ross, and soured still fur-| be taught to govern and conceal in his soul, 
ther a nature never genial. Hateful to her | as he is taught to clothe the nakedness of 
was the memory of that first wife; displeas- | his body, — his children combined an utter 
ing to the last degree the sight of her orphan | absence of respect for him with a certain 
children and the sound of their prattle. | degree of prejudiced pity. If they did not 
She spent her time in steady efforts at re- | think him always in the right in the family 
pression, and at a series of inventive pun-| quarrels they witnessed, at least they always 
ishments, principally directed against the | thought their stepmother in the wrong. 
sin of liveliness. “ Poor papa” was their kindliest mention 
She did not relax in her system even af- | of him; and “ papa’s too lazy to care” the 
ter she herself became a mother; and the|common salvo to their conscience when 
little pale, shrewd, sharp-browed half-sister | doing something that had been absolutely 
she gave the boys, seemed indeed to have | forbidden. 
been modelled on her own pattern. Still,| At length came that crisis in their child- 
resolute, and reserved, that tiny girl fore- life, which might be expected. Among the 
shadowed the woman to be, and faithfully | smaller obstinaeies about which papa was 
transmitted the soul and spirit of her pro- | “ too lazy to care,” and which was the sub- 
genitrix. | ject of fierce reprobation with their step- 
Young as the first brood were when they | mother, was the constant presence of two 
lost their loving mother, they felt the change. | rough terriers, which had been given the 
Home was home still, but it was home frappé | two boys in the earliest stage of their mu- 
é la glace; and the efforts of Lady Ross | tual puppyhood by the old keeper. Jock and 
to train and nail them as snow-berries| Beardie were installed as idols in their 
not only failed, but produced, as years went | masters’ hearts. Rustling through the 
on, a sort of chronic state of rebellion; in- | brushwood, leaping over the purple heath- 
somuch that, even had her wishes been rea-| er, panting through the brawling burns, 
sonable and gently expressed (two condi-| covered with dust or drenched with rain, 
tions that never existed), I fear she would | as the case might be —in rushed, with a 
have found the two boys, Douglas and Ken- | scuffle and a yelp of joy, sniffing for drink, 
neth, wilfully provided with a stock of ready- | or scratching for a comfortable resting-place, 
made oppcsition. these four-footed plagues, as Lady Ross 
In a household where the sole break in | termed them; following, cr followed by, the 
the monotony of discontent was a change | kilted little lads. During the brief period 
from storms to sullenness on the part of the | allotted to their careless lessons, dog and 
governing authority, and a corresponding | master eyed each otber with an equally in- 
change from passion to dejection in the | telligible agreement to “ go out the moment 
young things that were to be governed, it | it was over,” when, — as if at the sound of 
was not to be expected that nature should | a signal gun, — the scufile, shout, yelp, and 
be properly disciplined, or minds effectual-| rush were renewed. Often had Beardie 
ly taught. The boys learned as little asthey | been chased angrily with a whip, to teach 
could, and resisted as much as they dared. | him indoors manners ; often had Jock been 
Their affection for each other was propor- | seized by the scruff of his shagey neck, and 
tionate to their isolation at home, and be-| tossed out of the low windows ; often pulled 
fore they were severally nine and ten years | out from slumbers surreptitiously permitted 
| 











old, their chief pleasure was to roam over | in the tumbled beds of their sleeping mas- 
the hills behind the castle, their arms twin- | ters; often made to howl for flagrant dis- 
ed round each other’s necks, talking of the | covery of bones half gnawed, and frag- 
insupportable tyranny of stepmothers, as| ments of victuals, under those same little 
set forth in all the stories they had ever | couches; often shaken out radely on the 
read, and planning wild and boyish attempts | bare floor when curled up for a nap in the 
at escape trom such thraldom. From their | plaided counterpanes. But it was in vain 
father they received neither instruction nor | that Lady Ross scolded and stormed. The 
guidance. Tormented and disappointed | dogs did not understand what she would be 
himself, his weak and impulsive nature took | at, and the boys were determined that where 
that turn to evil from which perhaps a pious, | they went Jock and Beardie should follow. 
cheerful, loving a might have saved} On one especial day, the rushing, yelp- 
him. Captious in his temper, drunken in| ing, shouting, and scuflling, whjch attended 
his habits, given greatly to those open griev- | their entrance seemed redoubled: the boys 
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had fallen in with an otter hunt, conducted 
by an experienced old gillie, their chief 
friend on the estate. They entered flushed, 
wet, panting, and joyous, leaving every 
door on their progress open, including that 
of the wide oak hall, through which a whirl 
of wind and autumn leaves followed their 
reckless little heels, as if willing to share in 
the sport and the confusion. Then dog and 
master, alike muddy, breathless, and drip- 
ping, burst into the presence of Lady Ross, 
even as she sat in the state drawing-room 
receiving the somewhat tormal visit of the 
most puissant of all her Scotch neighbours, 
the dowager Countess of Clochnaben and 
the invalid earl her son. 

“ Are those Sir Neil’s boys? They seem 
rudish little bears,” was the polite speech of 
the dowager, as she hastily drew her ample 
dress nearer the boundary of the sofa, 
where the ladies were seated. 

“IT told you to hinder that sort of thing,’’ 
said the irate hostess to her husband after 
her guests had departed. 

“ How am I to hinder it ?” sulkily replied 
he. “I’m just wishing you’d let the lads 
and their dogs be.” 

Then rose one of those wild storms about 
nothing, which are at once the curse and 
the wonder of ill-mated married life: the 
wife “ flyting ” at the husband ; the husband 
swearing at the wife; the children staring 
at the loud battle and angry gestures; till, a 

ortion of the wrathful torrent of violence 

eing turned their way, they were ordered 
off to “make themselves decent for sup- 

er.” 
. That supper was not eaten, nor greeted 
otherwise than with bitter cries and regret- 
ful tears ; for, when the boys recrossed the 
great hall adorned with the antlers of innu- 
merable stags, they were met by their in- 
censed stepmother. She pointed fiercely 
through the great arched door, calling out, 
“ Since there’s neither teaching nor manag- 
ing will rule ye, and your father lets you run 
wild, we’ll see if J can find means to make 
more impression: —I think you'll not for- 
get to-day’s otter hunt in a hurry.” 

Through the arch the boys gazed, in the 
direction indicated by her gaunt finger, and 
then stood as though she had turned them 
into stone by some weird spell. For there, 
on the two lower branches of a stunted old 
fir-tree, just outside the castle door, hung 
the two dogs; horrid in their recent death 
by strangulation; pitiful in their helpless 
dangling attitudes; executed by a sudden 
doom! Poor Jock, whose warm kindly 
brown eyes and rough nose were wont to 
bury themselves under Douglas’s carressing 
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arm; and Beardie, handsome, active, and 
frolicsome Beardie, who had leaped so high 
to Kenneth’s stick, and whose long silky coat 
of iron grey hair had been the admiration of 
all beholders! There they hung! wet and 
draggled and weary-looking, as when they 
came in: but never more to dry their coats 
by the fire; or lap from the great bowl of 
water set ready for them by the boys; or 
lick the tanned little hands, in mute joy and 
ratitude, at the end of some pleasant day ! 
here they hung: tongues out ; eyes glazed ; 
limbs contracted with horrid evidences of a 
bygone struggle ending in a helpless death. 

Kenneth was the first to break silence; 
with a cry that was almost a yell of despair 
and defiance, he made a dash towards the 
tree, opening his knife as he went, to cut 
his favourite down. Douglas stood still; 
panting. speechless, and breathless ; his eyes 
riveted on poor Jock, as though he had no 
power to withdraw them from the dreadful 
sight. Then followed, from both boys, a 
wild echoing shout for their father — for 
their father to come and see what had been 
done by them during the brief interval they 
had spent in preparations for a more decent 
appearance in the sitting-room and at the 
family meal. 

Nor did the easily excited ire of that fa- 
ther disappoint the boys’ expectations. It 
went beyond them: it alarmed them by its 
excess. Louder and more furious, and more 
intermixed with oaths, grew Sir Neil’s 
rapid phrases of reproach to his wife, as the 
boys, sobbing and exclaiming, kissed the 
corpses of their canine companions; and, 
at length, as with fierce and fearless defi- 
ance, taunt for taunt returned in the shrill- 
est of voices, Lady Ross made a step or 
two in advance towards her husband, the 
latter seized her by the shoulders; shook 
her violently ; and, with the exasperated 
words that she had “done an ill devil’s 
deed,” — and he “ wished from his soul she 
was hanging up alongside of the dogs,” he 
thrust her from him against the tall, heavy, 
hatstand that stood at the hall-door. The 
hatstand fell over with a crash ; and, though 
Lady Ross recovered her balance with a 
staggering effort, and did not fall, the ex- 
citement of the,scene proved too much for 
Douglas, who, throwing himself petween the 
contending parties with a piteous exclama- 
tion of horror, suddenly dropped at his fa- 
ther’s feet in a dead faint. 

He was a fine robust boy; and, the burst 
of emotion and its consequences once over, 
he rapidly became himself again. But 
neither of the lads would come in to supper, 
or give any attention to the persistent i - 
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turing with which they were favoured by 
their stepmother. They remained out in the 
early moonlight till they had buried their 
dogs ; came in, and went heavily up to their 
own room, where they were yet heard sob- 
bing and talking for a while; and, in the 
morning, the two little rebels were missing. 
They had run away. 

The preparations made by children on 
these occasions are not very extensive. A 
bag of oatmeal, a few apples, and a very 
slender remainder of pocket-money, would 
not have taken them far on their pro- 
jected road to high fortune ; though in their 
first eager four miles they had considered it 
quite a settled thing that Douglas should 
become a warrior and statesman like the 
Duke of Wellington, and Kenneth, at the 
very least, Lord Mayor of London. 

They were pursued and brought back — 
footsore, hungry, and, exhausted, — at the 
end of their first day’s march ; before they 
had got even to the suburbs of the market- 
town from which this plunge into worldly 
success was to be made. 

While they crept once more (less loth 
than boyish pride might have avowed) into 
their accustomed beds, a parental council 
was held. Lady Ross was of opinion that 
they should both be “ flogged for their es- 
capade within an inch of their lives;” her 
husband, that no further notice should be 
taken of it, since they probably had had a 
sickening of such attempts, in their failure 
and fatigue. But the upshot of the debate 
was, that Douglas and Kenneth were part- 
ed; the elder sent to Eton for civilized 
training, in token of a certain concession to 
Lady Ross’s English views on the subject ; 
and the younger delivered over in gloom 
and disgrace to a neighbouring Scotch 
minister, who had one other forlorn pupil, 
and a reputation for patient teaching. 

Undoubtedly the best education for man 
or boy is to mingle much with his fellows; 
and that is why a man educated at a pub- 
lic school is in general better educated than 
one who has received tolerably careful 
training at home. Lessons may not be so 
well learned, but Life is learnt ; emulation 
is roused’; the mind is not allowed to roost 
and slumber, like a caged bird on a perch. 
Douglas Ross owed to his inimical step- 
mother an immense service as to his future; 
though in her disposal of him she had mere- 
ly consulted her desire to be rid of him, 
and certain consequential notions of how 
“the heir” should be educated. Had she 
had a boy of her own, perhaps some grudg- 
ing might have mingled with such plans; 
but the sharp-browed Alice was her only 








child, and was an interest apart, and, in 
fact, subordinate, to Lady Ross’s feelings 
of family consequence. Young Douglas 
would have justified a nobler pride. Frank, 
intelligent, spirited, and yet amenable to 
true discipline now that such discipline had 
replaced the alternate neglect and tyranny 
of home, he was popular alike with mas- 
ters and companions; while the simplicity of 
such early training as he had had, rendered 
him insensible to the shallow compliments 
of strangers, struck with his personal beau- 
ty and free untutored grace of manner. 
The holidays of many a “ half” to come, 
were days of rapture. To see Kenneth 
waiting and watching under the tall fir- 
trees at the turn of the road where the 
mail-coach was to drop him; to leap down, 
and strain him to his heart; to exhibit his 
prize-books, on which the younger brother 
would gaze with a sigh of curiosity — and 
then to plunge back into the wild happy 
life of the Highlands, —this made home a 


temporary paradise. “Days amang the — 


heather” are days which, to those who 
have been brougtit up in the wild moun- 
tain-life of Scotiand, are days of intoxicat- 
ing joy. Once more with his brother; 
once more in his kilt, clambering here 
and there, lounging under the silver birches 
by the blue lake’s side, gliding over its sil- 
ver surface in the coble-boat, fishing for 
trout, and waking the echoes, as they rowed 
home, with many a snatch of song; uncov- 
ering his glossy head for very sport in the 
sudden shower, and feeling a wild delight 
in the mountain storms ;— young Douglas’s 
holidays for the first three years were days 
of unalloyed delight. 

Then came the gradual change which 
circumstances bring,—a change which is 
not exactly alienation, but separation, be- 
tween those who are differently situated as 
to occupations, associations, and aims. A 
certain discontent, instead of approbation, 
took possession of his father’s mind. The 
prize-books ‘were tossed aside, with some 
discouraging observation as to the value of 
“ book-learning,” and the absurd dispropor- 


.tion of such rewards with the expense of 


such an education. Douglas himself had a 
sorrowful instinct that Kenneth’s life was 
narrowing round him, — he was a companion 
in all purposeless pursuits to his father, but 
the main elements of improvement were 
wanting. He smoked and sat up drinking 
whisky-toddy, — he shot and walked with 
Sir Neil. But he did nothing, and learnt 
nothing. It was neither the life ofa boy 
nor a man; and the dawdling leisure left 
from its loose occupations was spent by 
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Kenneth in familiar visitings wherever a 
retty face smiled on the threshold of a farm- 
ouse, or a bothy in the glen; in idle talk 

with gamekeepers, farmers, and petty ten- 
ants; and in making love betwixt jest and 
earnest to the miller’s daughter at the falls 
of Torrieburn; Torrieburn being a small 
separate estate of Sir Neil’s, which was 
settled on his younger son. 

In his own loving earnest way, Douglas 
hinted good counsel, but without good 
effect. Kenneth was angry; was sadden- 
ed; was somehow suspicious that his Eton 
brother was “coming the fine gentleman 
over him;” and a coldness stole between 
them, dreamy and impalpable as the chill 
white mist which rises among the hills at 
the beginning of winter, and hides all our 
pleasant baunts and familiar trysting-places 
with its colourless and ghostlike veil. 

With his stepmother he was on even 
worse terms than during his comfortless boy- 
hood. Disliking her profoundly, and yet 
attempting a certain show of courtesy to his 
father’s wife, his reward was only the bitter 
sneer with which she spoke of him as “ that 
very stately and gentlemanly young gentle- 
man, Mr. Douglas Ross.” 

With his father he was restless and un- 
comfortable. Too young when a resident 
at home, in the memorable days of the 
dog-hanging, to be the companion Ken- 
eth had gradualy become, and old enough 
now to see all the defects of such com- 

anionship, he inwardly groaned in spir- 
it at his own incapacity. to give or to re- 
ceive satisfaction from communion with 
one who in his pest days was a poor 
specimen of what the head of a fam- 
ily should be, and whose worst days were 
now come — days of mingled apathy and 
discontent, of absolute repugnance to the 
nearest tie in it, his irritable and irritiating 
wife ; of selfish craving for what amuse- 
ment or comfort he could get out of the so- 
ciety of the half-educated lad he had kept 
at Glenrossie without a thought of his 
future; and of angry surprise at the trans- 
formation, as it seemed to him, of tie love- 
ly, ardent boy whose small rebellions 
against discipline and lady Ross he had 
so often protected, into the proud, thought- 
ful adolescent, who ‘seemed to think he 
would advise the whole family.” 

In this state of mind was Sir Neil, when 
Douglas asked that his brother might be 
put to some profession, and that he himself 
might be sent to one of the universities; 
and for once Sir Neil and Lady Ross united 
their discordant voices in a chorus of agree- 
ment, holding that his demands were pre- 
posterous, and not to be granted. 
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Sir Neil considered that already he had 
had to much of “ book-learning,” which was 
“never of much use,” and Lady Ross told 
him that he was “ puffed with presumption ” 
in venturing to chalk out for himself what 
was to be done. 

Even Kenneth, the loved and clung-to 
Kenneth, was provoked; and _ hastily as- 
sured his brother it was lucky he had not 
succeded in persuading his father, for that 
he, Kenneth, would certainly not have gone 
to study for any profession whatever. He 
ment to live at Torrieburn, and there’d al- 
ways be grouse and oatcake enough to sat- 
isfy his notions of life. The tears started 
into Douglas’s eyes, — but there was no one 
to heed or understand what passed in his 
heart ; and no evidence of that day’s men- 
tal struggle, except in a brief letter to his 
Eton “ chum,” Lorimer Boyd; younger son 
of that Dowager Clochnaben whose visit 
with the sickly young Earl to Glenrossie 
had been the exciting cause of the sudden 
execution of Jock and Beardie, and the ex- 
ile of the runaway boys. The letter ran as 
fellows : — 


“To Lorimer Boyp, Esq., 
“ Balmossie, N. B. 


“ My pEAR Lorm™eER,—I am not to go 
to college; so I shall see no more of you at 
present! My father has consented, how- 
ever, to my entering the army. Heaven 
grant I may do something more with life 
than accept the bare fact of living! Ken- 
neth is to remain on at home. I am sorry 
for Kenneth. Such a fine, quick, hand- 
some lad! I wish you could see him. I 
wish my father had given him a chance. 
Do not forget me, old fellow; I shall never 
forget you. I send you a little Elzevir 
‘ Horace’ you and I used to read some- 
times together under the trees by the river 
that hot summer, when you sprained your 
arm, and had to give up rowing in the boats. 
I would be glad you wrote to me. I am 
sure you will, Lorimer. I don’t mind own- 
ing to you that I feel so lonesome and dis- 
appointed I could ery like a girl. I hope 
you will distinguish yourself at college; you 
were much the cleverest fellow at Eton. I 
end with a nil desperandum ; for, after all, 
I trust to our future meeting. You are a 
Scotchman, and so am I; and some day, I 
suppose, I shall be at home again. Mean- 
while, since I cannot be at college, I am glad 
to be a soldier. 


“ Yours ever, 
“ DouGias Ross,” 
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CHAPTER II. 


PASSING AWAY. 


Ir there were not daily examples to fa- 
miliarize us with the marvel, we might won- 
der at the strange way in which Nature 
asserts herself, or the effects of Nature and 
accident combined, in the characters of 
individuals. We see children, all brought 
up in one home, under the same tutelage, 
as different as night from day. Pious sons 
and daughters sprung from infidel and prof- 
ligate parents; unredeemed and incorrigi- 
ble rascals from honest and religious fathers ; 
fools, that fritter away the vanishing hours 
they themselves scarcely know how, born 
where steady conduct and deep knowledge 
seemed the very life of those around them, 
—and earnest, intelligent, and energetic 
souls springing up, like palm-trees in the 
desert sand, where never a thought has 
been given to mental culture or religious 
improvement. 

Out of that home which looked so stately 
and beautiful among the surrounding hills, 
and held such grovelling inmates — the 
castled home of Glenrossie — went forth at 
least one scion of the good old name worthy 
to bear it. Douglas Ross drew his sword 
in the service of his country, in India, in 
America, and in China; he rose rapidly to 
command, and proved as strict in authority 
as he had formerly been in obedience. Be- 
loved, respected, and somewhat feared, his 
name was one already familiar in men’s 
mouths, as having greatly distinguished 
himself in the profession he had chosen, 
when he was recalled to Scotland, with 
leave of absence from the military com- 
mand he held, to attend the rapidly suc- 
ceeding death-beds of his father and 
brother. 

Whether, in dying, some dim conscious- 
ness of his folly and injustice smote Sir 
Neil, — or that he was merely haunted by 
his lingering love for the son who had been 
left with him through recent years, — he 
made a sort of appeal to the elder when 
bending anxiously over him to gather the 
failing words. “ You'll look after Ken- 
neth,” he said, “ he has greatly mismanaged 
— You'll help him—Torrieburn’s been ill 
sorted — He’s let himself down, rather — 
with those people. I Be good to 
Kenneth — Maybe he’ll settle in the way of 
marriage, and do well yet. You'll have to 
make amends to — ” 

Sir Neil made great efforts to conclude 
this sentence, but was unable ; he held con- 
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face with that dying wistfulness which, once 
seen, is never forgotten, and fell back on 
the pillow exhausted — the anxieties, errors, 
and hopes of this world at an end for ever. 

Brief was the time allotted to Douglas 
for any obedience to his father’s dying 
wishes, as far as his brother was concerned. 
Kenneth had insisted on riding home to 
Torrieburn every night, in spite of the ur- 
ging of his brother. He did not seem to be- 
lieve the end so near. He was wilful as to 
being at home in his own bachelor abode. 
He hated his stepmother, he said, and his 
half-sister, and did not wish to see any of 
their mock grief for the father, who had at 
least treated him always with affi ction. 

The night that father died, he rode away 
as usual. Torrents of rain, swept to and 
fro by the wild gusts of an autumnal storm, 
whistling and moaning through the ancient’ 
fir woods at the back of the eastle, greeted 
his departure. The crash of trees blown 
down, the roar of the swollen torrent, 
sounded loud in the ear of his brother, as 
he stood grasping his hand at the open door, 
and bidding him good night. “ If you will, 
you will, Kenneth; you were always a wil- 
ful fellow; but what a night!” and for a 
few minutes yet, Douglas Ross watched the 
receding form, full of grace and activity, of 
the handsome rider. “I shall be with you 
early in the morning,” were his last words, 
as he waved his hand and put spurs to his 
horse. But neither that nor any other 
morning ever brought Kenneth Ross to the 
castle again. Their father died in the 
night; and Douglas was still pondering 
over the anxious, needless recommendation 
of his brother to his kindness, when the 
day dawned, as it had set, in storms of 
drenching rain. 

Plans of affection, of hope, rational use- 
ful plans, chased each other like the wind- 
borne clouds through the mind of the new- 
made heir of Glenrossie. Yes, he would 
“look after Kenneth,”— Kenneth, and 
Torrieburn, and every fraction of his des- 
tiny! He would set that destiny to rights. 


| He would think over a suitable marriage 


for him. He would give, lend, do anything 
to get him out of the embarrassments his 
father had hintedat. And then he remem- 
bered the other concluding sentence of" 
that father’s dying voice: “ You'll have to: 
make amends to”— To whom? Could 
it be some -one who had already assisted 
Kenneth? Or perhaps to his stepmoth- 
er? Sir Neil had never uttered his wife’s 
name; he had begged she might not be 
present while he talked with his son at. 





vulsively by his son’s hand, looked in his 
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see her again inthe morning. Could he 
have been going to recommend her also to 
Douglas’s kindness ? 

He went to her room to break the news. 
He found her cold, impassive ; indifferent 
to the fact; suspicious of his intentions. 
She pronounced but one sentence: it was, 
“ You are aware, I suppose, that I’ve a right 
to stay at the castle fora year from this 
date?” Her daughter was with her; she 
also looked at Douglas with her grave 
shrewd eyes. There was a certain beauty 
of youth and girlhood about her, and her 
half-brother gazed at her with pity. He 
took her hand and said gently, “ Even if 
there were no right, do you think I would 
dcive you away? This is Home.” 

Ailie drew her little thin hand out of his, 
as though she had been slipping off a glove. 
She sat mute. She gave no token even 
ot having heard him, except withdrawing 
her eyes trom his face, and casting a sidelong 
furtive glance at her rigid mother. 

While Sir Douglas still lingered — in the 
sort of embarrassment felt by warm-hearted 
persons who have made a vain demonstra- 
tion of sympathy —a sudden tumult of 
vague sounds, the arrival of a horseman, 
the chatter of servants, the flinging open of 
doors, struck heavily through the silence of 
the room. “There is Kenneth!” said Sir 
Douglas, as he hastily turned and opened 
the door into the broad handsome corridor 
at the head of the great oak staircase im- 
mediately fronting the entrance. The old 
butler was already there: he put his 
hands out as if deprecating the advance of 
a step: “ Mr. Kenneth’ was thrown from 
his horse last night, sir, and the doctor says 
he'll no live till the morrow,” was all he 
could utter. 

Another death-bed — another and a dear- 
er! 

Sir Douglas rode to Torrieburn almost as 
desperately as his brother had done the 
night before. He found the handsome 
rider he had fondly watched at his depart- 
ure, a bruised, shattered, groaning wretch. 
His horse, over-spurred, and bewildered by 
the drifting rain and howling storm, had 
swerved on the old-fashioned, sharp-angled 
bridge that crossed the Falls of Torrieburn, 
close to his home, and had dashed with his 
rider over the low parapet in among the 
rocks below. 

Close to home; luckily, close to home ! 

Near enough for the wild shout he gave 
as he fell, and even the confused sound of 
the roll of shaken-down stones, and terrible 
weight of horse and rider falling on the bed 

‘of the torrent, to reach the house, and the 
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quick ear of one who was waiting and 
watching there. For Kenneth’s bachelor 
home was not a lonely one. Startling was 
the picture that presented itself in that 
drear morning’s light when Sir Douglas en- 
tered. The weariest frightened form he 
ever beheld in the shape of woman, sate at 
the foot of the bed. Untidy, dishevelled, 
beautiful ; her great white arms stretched 
out with clasped hands, shuddering every 
time that Kenneth groaned; her reddish- 
golden hair stealing in tangled locks from 
under the knotted kerchief, which she had 
never untied or taken off since she had 
rushed out into the storm and scrambled 
down to the Falls the night before. The 
lower part of her dress was still soaked and 
dripping, covered with mud and moss— 
one of her loose stockings torn at the ancle, 
and the blood oozing through — her pet- 
ticoat, too, torn on that side: she had evi- 
dently slipped in attempting to reach the 
horse and rider. Douglas spoke first to her, 
and he spoke to her of herself, not ‘of his 
brother. 

“ Och!” she said, and her teeth chattered 
as she spoke — “ ye'll no mind me, sir! it’s 
naething. I just drappit by one hand frae 
the brae, in amang the stanes to get at him, 
and sae gat hurtit. Ou Kenneth! Ken- 
neth! Kenneth! Ou my man! my ain 
man!” and, rocking wildly to and fro, while 
the rain beat against the window, and 
the storm seemed to rock the trees in unison 
with her moyements, she ceased to speak. 

The dying man moved his lips with a 
strange sort of smile, but no sound came. 
Douglas knelt down by him, and, as he did 
80, was conscious of the presence of a little 
nestling child, the most lovely little face 
that ever looked out of a picture, that was 
sitting at the bed-head, serene and hopeful 
in all this trouble, and saying to him with a 
shy smile—“ Are ye the doctor? and will 
ye put daddy a’ richt? We've been wait- 
ing lang for the doctor.” 

No doctor could save Kenneth —no, not 
if the aching heart of his elder brother had 
resolved to bring him life at the price of his 
whole estate. He was fast going — fast! 
The grief of the ungovernable woman at his 
bed-foot only vaguely disturbed him. He 
was beginning to be withdrawn from earthly 
sights and earthly sounds. But Sir Doug- 
las tried to calm her. He besought her to 
be still; to go away and wash her wounded 
limb and tear-swoln fave, and arrange her- 
self, and return, and meanwhile he would 
watch Kenneth till the doctor came. No, 
she wouldn’t — no, she couldn’t—no, he 


| might die while she was out'of the way — 
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no, she “ wad see the last o’ him, and then 
dee.” She offered no help; she was capa- 
ble of no comfort; she kept up her loud la- 
ment, so as to bewilder at present, and it 
was a positive relief to Sir Douglas when, 
with a sudden shiver through her whole 
frame, she slid from the bed-foot to the floor 
in a swoon. 

By this time the doctor had arrived, with 
an assistant, both of them common “ bone- 
setters” from the village of Torrieburn — 
rough, untutored, but not unkindly ; and 
perhaps in nothing more kind than in the 
honest admission that beyond giving resto- 
ratives for the time being, and shifting the 
bed a little, so as to lessen (not remove) the 
great agony of human pain that must pre- 
face this untimely death, they could do 
nothing. 

Do notruinG! very solemn and trying 
are such death-beds; when human love, that 
seems so strong, stands helpless; listenin 
to the great dreadful sentence, “ You shal 
see this man whom you love pass to the 
presence of his Creator in torments incon- 
ceivable, and you shall not be able to lift 
away, no, not so much as one grain of his 
bitter pain, though you would give half your 
own life to do it.” 

God’s will be done! Oh! how hollow 
sound even those solemn words ! while we 
echo, as it were, the writhing we look on at, 
in the thrill of aching sympathy that goes 
through our own corporeal frame; and 
wait, and wait, and wait, and know that 
only Death—only Death—can end the 
anguish; and that, when he has ceased to 
suffer, we are alone for ever in the great 
blank. No more to hear his voice, no more 
to clasp his hand, no more to be conscious 
of his love; but to know that somewhere 
there is a grave, where he who suffered so 
much lies stiff and still, —and that -“ his 
spirit has returned to God who gave it.” 

When the doctor had arranged that dying 
bed for the best, — and had attended to the 
miserable woman who had fainted, and had 
brought her back, pale, exhausted, but 
quieter, to the sick chamber, — Kenneth 
made a feeble effort to raise himself; an 
exertion which was followed by a dreadful 
groan. Then he murmured twice the name 
of “Maggie!—dear Maggie!” and Sir 
Douglas rose up, and made way for the 


trembling creature so called upon, to kneel | 


down in his place ; adjuring her, for the love 
of heaven —for the love of Kenneth — not 
to give way, but keep still; getting only 
from Her a burst of sobbing, and the words, 
“ Kill me, och! kill me! and then maybe 
ye’ll hush me down.” There seemed no 
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said, in a sort of dreamy voice, “ Maggie, 
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you'll call to mind the birken trees — the. 


birken trees! ” 

The woman held her breath. There was 
no need to quiet her now :— 

“ The birken trees by the broomy knowe,” 
repeated he dreamily ; and, in a low clear 
tone, he added — “ I’m sorry, Magzie.” 

Then, opening his eyes with a fixed look, 
he said, “ Dear Douglas!” in a_tone of ex- 
treme, almost boyish tenderness; and then 


followed a renewed silence; broken only 


by the wild gusty winds outside the house, 
and the distant sound of the fatal Falls of 
Torrieburn. All at once, with the rallying 
strength that sometimes precedes death, he 
spoke clearly and intelligibly: “ Douglas! 
be kind—I’m going—I’m dying —be 
kind to my Kenneth, for the sake of. days 
when we were boys together! Don’t for- 
sake him! don’t deny him! Have pity on 
Maggie !” 

A little pause after that, and he spoke 
more restlessly : “I’m asking others, and I 
ought to do it myself. It’s I who forsake 
him. It’s I that didn’t pity. I say —I say 
—are you all here? Douglas! the doctor 
—ah! yes, and my father’s factor, — Well 
ae 

He struggled for a moment, with blue 
blanched lips, and, feeling for ‘the little 
curled head of the child, at the further side 
of his bed, and locking his right hand in the 
hand of the kneeling woman, he said, “I 
trust Douglas with these. I declare Mar- 
garet Carmichael my Wir, and I acknowl- 
edge Kenneth Carmichael Ross as my law- 
ful son !” 

The woman gave a suppressed shriek ; 
she sprang up from her knees, and flung her 
arms round the dying man, with a wild, 
“ Oh, I thank ye! I thank ye! and mither 
‘ll thank ye for ever! Ou! my Kenneth!” 

He turned his head towards her with that 
unutterable smile that often flits over dying 
faces. Brighter and fonder his smile could 
not have been in the days of their first love : 
“by the broomy knowe, under the birken 
trees;” and perhaps his thoughts were 
there, even in that supreme hour. No other 
word, except a broken ejaculation of prayer, 
came from him; only the by-standers “saw 
a great change” — the change there is no 
describing —come over his brow. The an- 
guish of mortal pain seemed to melt into 
peace. A great sigh escaped him, such as 
bursts from the bosom in some sudden relief 
from suffering, and the handsome man was 
a handsome corpse. HE who had been so 
much to that wailing woman, had become 
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it! “it;” “the body;” that perishable 
form which had clothed the eternal soul, 
and was now to be carried away and hidden 
under the earth, “ to suffer corruption,” and 
join the unseen throng of those whose place 
in this world “ shall know them no more.” 
The loud sound of her tempestuous wail- 
ing seemed to float out and follow Sir Doug- 
las, as he at length left the house, and re- 
crossed the dreadful bridge which had been 
the scene of that tragedy. The dead horse, 
whose neck had been broken in the leap, 
was still lying there; the waters gurgling 
round the new obstacle, and waving the 
lossy mane to and fro, like a row of reeds. 
The dreary rain was still drifting with the 
wind against the soaked stems of the fir- 
trees; and the scarlet berries‘and yellowing 
leaves of the mountain ash, or rowan-tree, 
tossed and swung above the torrent, far over 
head; dropping now and then a bead of 
red like a blood-gout into the whirling wa- 
ters that swept them away. Even so were 
swept away all the hopes, plans, and reso- 
lutions made only the night previous in be- 
half of his brother, by Sir Douglas Ross of 
Glenrossie. And as the sobbing storm died 
down on wood and mountain, and one pale 
crimson and melancholy streak gleamed 
light from a sunset that promised a better 
day, even so did the gleaming hope of being 
of use to little Kenneth (so like the Ken- 
neth his earliest boyish recollections brought 
back to him!) break through the miserable 
gloom in his kindly mind. i 
On arriving at the castle he described 
the scenes he had witnessed, and the death 
that had so unexpectedly taken place, to 
Lady Ross. She heard it, as she had heard 
of the death of her husband, with frigid 
composure. Her daughter also seemed un- 
moved ; except by a certain amount of sur- 
prise, and the curiosity of one who listens 
to the account of astrange event. 
But when Sir Douglas, endeavouring to 


repress the evidence how much he himself 


was moved, wound up his narration by en- 
.deavouring to enlist what pity there might 
be in Lady Ross’s heart for the orphan and 
his wretvhed parent,then indeed a slight 
change was visible in Lady Ross’s counte- 
nance. The indifference that had reigned 
there was replaced by a look of supercilious 
scorn ; and, when Sir Douglas imprudently 
faltered —“Being yourself a mother, I[ 
thought perhaps—” she flashed that look 
of scorn full upon him, with the speech, “I 
beg to remind you, Sir Douglas, that I am 
not the mother of children legitimized on a 
death-bed. Nor amI a miller’s daughter ; 
which, I understand, was the social position 
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of Meg Carmichael. I was not ignorant of 
the indecent infatuation of your brother for 
that low-born and low-bred woman ; and the 
last thing I should have expected from you, 
on coming into the estates, was the admis- 
sion of such base claims on the part of per- 
sons who have no more real right to Torrie- 
burn than your father’s head-keeper, and 
are about as fit to set up there as lairds of 
the place.” 


* CHAPTER III. 


CLAY IDOLS. 


In spite of the opinion thus enunciated by 
the widow of his misguided father, Sir Doug- 
las took up the trust his brother left him in 
all the simplicity of good faith. Little Ken- 
neth was acknowledged and installed as 
“ Kenneth Carmichael Ross of Torrieburn,” 
and a tutor appointed to teach and care for 
him asthe young laird. Fain would Sir 
Douglas have removed him from his mother, 
and from all the early associations of the 
place; but the same ungovernable spirit, 
which had struck him with so much amaze- 
ment at the time of poor Kenneth’s death, 
was displayedin all her dealings with others. 
Her grief was despair: it was followed by a 
nervous fever: the fever by a disturbed state 
of nerves bordering on insanity. And then 
she recovered, like a creature that has moan- 
ed for its whelps and gradually forgotten 
them. 

No sooner had she lifted from the pressure 
of that woe, than a wilfulness exceeding all 
poor Kenneth had ever shown, took its 
place. She considered herself, under that 
declaration of marriage, as the natural oc- 
cupier and possessor of Torrieburn House 
till her son should be grown up. She es- 
tablished her mother there, as indeed might 
have been expected; her father, the old mil- 
ler of Torrieburn, coming frequently over 
— sometimes to complain of the inconven- 
ience of his wife’s residence apart from him, 
sometimes to quarrel both with her and her 
daughter, sometimes to carouse with com- 
panions for whom she could scarcely refuse 
to provide whiskey in a limited or unlimited 
quantity. With the first tutor, appointed 
to the care of her son, she entered into rela- 
tions so unseemly, after the subsiding of her 
grief, that, the fact coming to the ears of Sir 
Douglas, he wrote her a letter of remon- 
strance; and substituted a somewhat, stern 
but very sensible pedagogue in his*stead, 
with whom she incessantly quarrelled, and 
from whose authority she encouraged her 
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boy toappeal. Sir Douglas was always re- 
ceiving letters from the boy or his mother 
complaining of severity, complaining of in- 
justice ; till, at length, wearied out by peti- 
tions and objurgations, a fresh substitution 
was made, and a tutor sent of good educa- 
tion, with excellent recommendations, and 
private instructions to “show as much in- 
dulgence as was consistent with good disci- 
pline.” This time Meg Carmichael made 
further changes impossible by marrying the 
tutor: and the ill-assorted household contin- 
ued on the most comfortless footing,—the 
wayward, handsome woman alternately 
quarrelling with her husband, and giving 
herself airs as “ Mrs Ross of ‘Torrieburn,” — 
or bestowing on him some of the wild ado- 
ration which had formerly been the portion 
of poor Kenneth: and the tutor-husband 
vainly trying to make head, in the house 
that was scarcely to be called his own, 
against the drunken old miller and his boon 
companions, the bustling and shrewish old 
woman his wife, and the disposition to shirk 
all control and all guidance in the lovely 
little boy whose position, as the future 
“laird.” was acknowledged, in different 
forms of folly and flattery, by all around him 
in the narrow circle of home. A hint from 
Sir Douglas that it would soon be time to 
send him to a good school was received with 
such a storm of indignation and despair, 
such ill-spelt, ill-worded letters of passionate 
remonstrance, that Sir Douglas put off all 
further alteration in young Kenneth’s des- 
tiny till he could get home from his com- 
mand, and personally superintend the ne- | 
cessary changes. ‘That the boy was well 
taught by his tutor-father was evidenced by 
the letters he wrote ; and which, though they 
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her half-brother’s wishes, and a disposition 
to see to all those minor arrangements of a 
household which a man cannot see to him- 
self, and which that astute and Jreserved 
little personage performed as well as any 
hired housekeeper, if not better. 

When Sir Douglas first beheld the boy 
for whom, unseen, he had been caring, and 
whose future he was so anxiously about to 
arrange, soldier though he was, he burst in- 
to tears. Kenneth stood before him! Ken- 
neth in the days before they were parted — 
Kenneth when they used to climb the hills 
with their arms round each other’s necks — 
Kenneth before the cold cloud of difference 
mistily rose between them. And, though 
Sir Douglas kept to his resolution, and sent 
the lad both to school and colleze, — unde- 
terred by the loud wailing of Mrs. Maggie 
Ross, who ran along the edge of the high 
road weeping and waving her handkerchief 
at the mail-coach the first day he departed, 
and who constantly made his recurring holi- 
days terms of the most corrupting influence 
of folly and over-indulgence,— yet the 
depths of love he felt for that orphan lad 
were such as rarely exist even in a father’s 
heart for a favourite child. It was a pas- 
sion with Sir Douglas, What Kenneth 
did, what Kenneth said, what Kenneth 
thought, was the principal occupation of his 
own more mature mind. Inwardly he vow- 
ed never to marry : to bring the boy up as 
his heir: to make his home not at Torrie- 
burn but Glenrossie, and suffer that 
living image of his dead brother to “ come 
after him,” when he, too, should be dead 
and gone. , 

As time rolled on, however, much anxie- 
ty was mingled with Sir Douglas’s love. 
The wayward son of that wayward race 


half-nettled, half-amused Sir Douglas by 
their tone of presumption, addressing him | seemed turning out yet more wayward and 
entirely “degal en egal,” were such as no' rebellious than all that had preceded him. 
boy of inferior education or inferior intelli-| Drunkenness, a love of low company, of 
gence could possibly have penned. | being what is vulearly termed “ cock of the 
At length the day came when Sir Doug-! walk,” the most profuse extravagance as to 
las Ross of Glenrossie returned as a resident | money matters, and a sort of careless 
to the home of his fathers! His stepmother | defiance of all authority, more especially 


had been dead some time ; but her daughter | 
had, by his own express wish, continued to | 
reside in the castle; nor had he the heart, | 
when he found that lonely young spinster | 
there, to enter on the topic of her removal. | 
It would be time enough, Sir Douglas | 
thought, when he was married, if ever he | 


the constituted authority of his stately un- 
cle, whom at this time he and all around 
him took to calling by the title I have al- 
ready commented upon, “ Old Sir Doug- 
las,” — all these defects, and more, showed 
themselves in Kenneth’s son. And _ all 
these defects did Sir Douglas believe he 





married. Her mother had been odious, but | could, by care and resolution, weed out of 
that was not the daughter’s fault ; and there | that hot young head and heart, as the gar- 
was nothing offensive in her, personally. | dener weeded the broad walks in the long- 
On the contrary, she appeared especially | forsaken gardens of Glenrossie. Twice had 
anxious to preserve the home she had ac-|he paid the debts of the young collegian, 
quired, by the most absolute acquiescence in | and received, in answer to his intploring lec- 
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tures, the most satisfactory promises for 
the future. A third time he called upon 
his uncle to clear him, and this time Sir 
Douglas thought fit, greatly to the young 
man’s discontent, to consider his college ca- 
reer as closed, and send him to travel. Fain 
would he have made the lad his own com- 

anion, but there was so much chance of 
ill-will and hot blood in the attempts at con- 
trol over his actions that he dreaded to un- 
dertake it, lest it should make a “ break” 
between them. 

With the most liberal allowance it was 
possible to granf, and the most intelligent 
companion he could find, — little over Ken- 
neth’s own age, and full of good and amia- 
ble qualities, — Sir Douglas despatched his 
nephew on what in old-fashioned days was 
called “ the grand tour ;” and, with a pang 
at his affectionate heart, stood on the steps 
at the castle entrance, and saw that hand- 
some careless head smile a final farewell 
from the chaise window, and waited till the 
sound of wheels died away in the distance, 
and lifted his cap, with a half-murmured 

rayer, before he turned back into the great 
all. 

There, everything looked as it did in his 
own boyhood and adolescence ; as when he 
ran away from home; when he was sent to 
school; when he returned in eager glad- 
ness to be pressed in Kenneth’s arms ; when 
he tried to persuade his father to give Ken- 
neth some profession; when he looked out 
into the stormy night, and saw that brother 
ride away for the last time; and all these 
scenes chased each other through his mus- 
ing mind —all terminating in the one lead- 
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ing thought, What would be the future of 


Kenneth’s son ? 

The accounts sent from time to time were 
far from reassuring. Young Kenneth ac- 
knowledged no power of control in the stu- 
dent-companion allotted for his tour, but 
treated him as a sort of confidential cou- 
rier, bound to take all trouble off his hands, 
provide for his amusements, and carefully 
minister to his comforts, but nothing more. 
The one vice, too, from which Kenneth had 
hitherto been guarded, that of immorality, 
— which his mother, remembering her own 
destiny, watched over with a jealous care 
she bestowed on nothing else, — seemed 
rapidly to be taking rank among the young 
laird’s already established errors; and at 
length Sir Douglas received one morning, 
by the early post at Glenrossie, a very long, 
very tender, very comfortless letter from 
the friend of Eton days, Lorimer Boyd, 
then at the English Legation at Naples, 
informing him that young Kenneth, whose 
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acquaintance he had made with the most 
eager interest for Sir Douglas’s sake, was 
becoming a noted character among the Eng- 
lish visitors, with anything but credit to 
himself and family; that the young man 
who had been engaged to accompany him 
desired to resign his trust into Sir Doug- 
las’s hands, feeling it to be positively dis- 
honest to continue receiving a high salary, 
as travelling tutor, for the supposed per- 
formance ot duties which the disposition of 
Kenneth Ross rendered it impossible to 
fulfil. Finally, that he thought Sir Doug- 
las could not do better than come him- 
self to Italy, where Lorimer Boyd would be 
overjoyed to see him, and where new ar- 
rangements might, he hoped, be made; 
ending with the ominous words, “for, if 
something is not done, and that speedily, I 
should fear that this young lad, to whom 
you have shown such generous kindness, 
will turn out utterly worthless.” 

The next day saw Sir Douglas Ross on 
his way to London, to procure his passport 
and proceed to his destination. He reached 
it without event; and,-in the satisfaction 
evinced by Lorimer Boyd, and the pleasant 
converse of that old friend, half forgot the 
pain of observing that his unexpected com- 
ing had produced in young Kenneth no 
other evidence of emotion than a sort of 
discontented surprise. 

* Well, well,” thought the uncle, indul- 
gently, “he probably knows he has been 
complained of, and I must make allowance 
for that.” 

In the evening, fidgeting a little over the 
long colloquy after their late dinner, at 
which Lorimer Boyd was the sole guest, 
Kenneth said, “I am now going out; going 
to a party, — a very decent family party,” 
added he, with a half saucy, half angry 
smile. ‘ Will you come too, Uncle Doug- 
las? Iknow Mr. Lorimer Boyd is dying 
to get there, instead of talking any more 
to you, for there is to be amateur music, 
and some of his particular friends are to 
sing.” 

Something of gloom and displeasure over- 
shadowed Lorimer Boyd’s countenance, 
and apparently, in spite of: assumed care- 
lessness, the young man felt it, for he add- 
ed hastily, “I believe he’s as fond of music 
as you are, Uncle, and that is saying a good 
deal.” 

“My dear boy, I'll go wherever you are 
both going; we can all go toycther; if 
Lorimer will undertake to introduce me, I 
shall be charmed to plunge at once into 
the dissipations of Naples.” 














Lorimer started out of some sort of rev- 
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erie in which he had been absorbed; and, 
with half a sigh and half a laugh, he said, 
“I fear you won’t find much to charm you 
in the set that are at present in Naples; 
but this is a pleasant enough house, and 
certainly the music is divine.” 

Lorimer Boyd made his introduction 
with a degree of shyness, which no experi- 
ence of the world had conquered in him; 
but stately Sir Douglas was greeted with 
great eagerness as a new-comer amongst 
the little society; nor were there wanting 
looks of surprised admiration and whispers 
of inquiry, as the handsome soldier made 
his way through the busy crowd to a place 
near the piano. For it was true that Sir 
Douglas was very fond of music; and the 
one faint recollection he retained of his 
mother was the shape of her lovely mouth 
and the soft darkness of her eyes, singing 


ae snatch of an old ballad of unhappy 
ove : — 


“ He turned him round and right about 
All on that foreign shore ; 
He gave his bridle reins a shaké, 
With ‘ Adieu for evermore, my dear, 
With. adieu for evermore !’” 


Nothing is so capricious as memory. 
Why one incident is remembered and all 
others forgotten —why a person with whom 
we have lived in intimacy for years is re- 
called always by one, or, at the most, by 
two or three different aspects, — on occa- 
sions neither more nor less important than 
a thousand others,— are mysteries of the 
working of the brain, where these memo- 
ries are packed away, which the profound- 
est of our philosophers have been, and are, 
unable to solve. But certain it is that 
among other gaprices of memory Sir Doug- 
las, who had lost his mother in his childhood, 
remembered her chiefly by her songs; and 
above all by that versitied farewell which 
could have conveyed no idea to a child’s 
mind beyond the vague sadness of intona- 
tion. Whenever he thought of his mother, 
he heard that stanza float upon the air. 
He was thinking of her now, in the midst 
of that assembly of strangers, with no oth- 
er Mainspring t» taose thoughts than the 
sudden touch given by his nephew’s remark 
that he was tond of music. 

His thoughts wandered, too, to a_beauti- 
ful German fable as to the effect of certain 
singing — one of their wild stories of wa- 
ter-spirits; in which the hero, impatient at 
the old ferryman not being in attendance 
to punt him across a river, swears a good 
deal ; is stopped by a young girl who says 
she is the ferryman’s daughter, and offers 
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to punt him over in her father’s absence ; 
accepts the offer, but is greatly troubled in 
his mind by the fact that the reeds kee 
bowing wherever the boat passes, thoug 
there 1s not a breath of wind; and that, as 
the young girl herself bends to the water, 
her face is reflected there, not as she actu- 
ally appears, but with a wreath of , lilies 
round her head. He comprehends immedi- 
ately (as people do, in dreams and in Ger- 
man ballads), that she is something super- 
natural, — and spends the remainder of his 
shortened and grieving days in perpetually 

addling in and out among the reeds ; call- 
ing for her, looking for her, pining for her, 
because, as the poet writes it, he has been 
bewitched “ by that little red south so full 
of sonys!” 

Sir Douglas was roused from his fanciful 
musing by a real song; and, by some strange 
coincidence, a German song. A young 
lady had sat down to the piano. His 
nephew was standing by her, waiting to 
turn the leaf when the verse should be 
completed. She shook her head gently, 
and said, in a low voice, “ I know them all 
by heart.” Then came the rich melody of 
one of those soft contralto voices the very 
sound of which gives the sensation of a 
caress to the listener; a little trembling 
too, — not the trembling of shyness, but 
that peculiar tremolo natural to some voices, 
and which rather adds to, than takes away 
from their power. 

A German song; a German “ Good- 
night ;” something ineffably coaxing, sooth- 
ing, and peaceful in its harmonious notes. 
Involuntarily Sir Douglas sighed; he felt 
a strange contrast between the anxiety that 
had prompted his hurried journey, — the 
storms of his past lite,—and his present 
feverish fatigue and worry,— with that 
delicious lullaby! The girl who was sing- 
ing glanced towards him, with soft hazel 
eyes that seemed made to match her voice. 
Then she asked something in an undertone 
of young Kenneth, and the reply was dis- 
tinctly heard, “ It is my Uncle Douglas.” 

The young lady’s reply was also audible 
in the silence that followed her song. She 
said, in a tone of great surprise, “ That, Sir 
Douglas ? that Sir Douglas Ross ?” 

“ Yes,” said Kenneth testily; “ why not?” 

“ Oh! I don’t know,” said the girl, laugh- 
ing shyly; “only it is not at all my idea of 
him. I never should have guessed that to 
be him, from your way of talking. I ex- 
pected —” 

“ Expected what ?” 

“TI don’t know; but I should never have 
guessed that to be ‘ Old Sir Douglas.’” 
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As she spoke the last words, she again 
looked up at the newly-arrived stranger. 
Sir Douglas’s eyes were fixed upon her. It 
was but too evident he had overheard what 
she had said. Both felt embarrassed as 
their glances met. Sir Douglas coloured 
to the temples ; and the young lady blushed. 


CHAPTER IV. 
UNCLE AND NEPHEW. 


THE pleasant evening was followed by a 
painful morning. Sir Douglas ascertained 
from Lorimer Boyd that, with the one ex- 
ception of Lady Charlotte Skifton’s (where 
that evening had been passed), Kenneth 
Ross had scarcely footing in one respectable 
house in Naples. His nights were spent 
at the theatre, the gaming table, and in 
wild orgies with the idlest of an idle Nea- 

olitan aristocracy ; and his days in recover- 
ing from the debauch of the night. Sums 
perfectly fabulous, considering his position 
and the amount of his very moderate for- 
tune, were owing in all directions ;— and 
thrice, but for the painstaking interference 
and discretion of Lorimer Boyd, — the re- 
sult of quarrels on the most trivial, or the 
most scandalous grounds, would have been 
a meeting with adversaries not very nice 
in their code of honour, and infinitely bet- 
ter accustomed to the use of pistols. To 
all remonstrance about his gambling or 
other debts he had constantly affirmed that 
it would be “all right”; that “ Old Sir 
Douglas” would pay them; and, with a 
spirit of exaggeration partly wilful, and 

artly arising from ignorance of all things 
in his uncle’s affairs, except the extreme 
readiness to assist him which had been al- 
ways displayed, he represented himself as 
nephew to a millionaire; and was looked 
upon in the indolent and profligate circles 
he frequented as related to a sort of Scotch 
prince, whose coffers overflowed with gold, 
for which he had no better use than the 
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own more silent and business-like popula- 
tion. The valet was extremely reluctant 
to admit Sir Douglas. “Sua Eccellenza,” 
—as he termed Kenneth, — had gone to a 
masked ball after the musical soiree at Lady 
Charlotte’s, had only returned at daylight, 
and was not yet awake. But on receiving 
the explanations that the parties were re- 
lated, and.that he beheld before him that 
millionaire Milord of Scotland, of whose 
unexpected arrival even he had been told 
as of an important if not satisfactory event, 
he became as obsequious as he had been 
recalcitrant, begging his Excellency to 
walk into the other Excellency’s apartment, 
when he would speedily wake the sleeping 
Excellency, and inform him of the illus- 
trious Excellency’s visit. 

Sir Douglas got rid of the bowing valet, 
forbidding him to disturb his master. As 
he passed through Kenneth’s bedroom, he 
paused and stood a few moments, with 
folded arms, leaning against the silk hang- 
ings and embroidered mosquito curtains of 
the luxurious bed, contemplating the sleep- 
er. It was nearly noon, but the dim shad- 
owy light from the Venetian blinds, broken 
by narrow streaks of sunshine that seemed 
to quiver and ripple on the floor, as if re- 
flected from the dazzling bay below, could 
not disturb his slumbers. The wonderful 
likeness of Kenneth to his father, in that 
soft dreamy light, melted away the displea- 
sure in Sir Douglas’s heart. What to do 
with him, how to set matters right for him, 
and, how to reform him, was his sole thought. 
“ He is yet but young,” sighed the uncle, as 
he passed into the sitting-room, where the 
open windows admitted at once the brilliant 
glow of a southern sun, and as much fresh 
air as Naples can boast in these quarters on 
the Chiaja. Little enough; since all along 
that coast-built street lingers a compound 
odour of stale fruit, church incense, tar and 
fishing-nets, reeking beasts of burden, and 
the cheese and garlic of poverty-stricken 
and dirty lazzaroni. In the principal sit- 
ting-room everything was in the same style 


pampering of his brother’s son, the idol of| of confused luxury as in the bedroom. 


his bachelor life, and his eventual heir. 

Half melancholy and. half provoked, Sir 
Douglas left his hotel, for the lodging taken 
by his graceless favourite in one of the 
palazzos on the Chiaja. In the anteroom 


Parisian fauteuils and sofas in handsome 
chintz covers, hired in to assist the indo- 
lence of the occupant, formed a strange 
contrast, and looked, as it were, doubly 
negligent, by the side of the faded splen- 


he found an Italian valet smoking one of| dour of the tight and upright satin chairs 
his master’s cigars as he leaned carelessly | and banquettes which formed the original 


from the window overlooking the Giardin’ 


furniture of the Palazzo; which furniture 


Reale, with no other occupation, apparent-| was indeed but sparsely supplied ; the real 


ly, than that of watching the swarming 


owner making an arrangement very com- 


crowd, whose ceaseless shouting and chat-| mon in Italy — namely, letting the under 





tering form so strange a contrast to our! and upper apartments, and inhabiting the 
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principal floor himself. A quantity of little 


paper volumes of French romances, and a 
guitar, half-buried in sheets of music — some 
of it new, and some tattered and soiled and 
scribbled over — were the only symptoms 
of occupation, if we except two or three 
handsome pipes and an open box of cigars. 
“He is yet but young;” and “ Did I do 
right in sending him abroad ?” was doubt- 
fully repeated in the mind of the perplexed 
uncle: not without a sorrowful conscious- 
ness that his own youth, and his ownéresi- 
dence in various foreign countries, had 
been very differently spent, though he had 
had no friend or counsellor to guide and 
overlook him. 

Absorbed in these reflections — looking 
out on the bright bay without seeing it, and 
scarcely conscious even of the shrill sound 
of multitudinous voices and ceaseless roll of 
vehicles in the streets below —it was not 
till young Kenneth laid a hand on_ his 
shoulder and greeted him with a sort of tired 
good-morrow, that Sir Douglas was even 
aware of his presence. Then the imprudent 
uncle plunged at once into all he had been 
ruminating over; all he had to say to the 
erring nephew. Warmly-and rapidly he 
spoke; of Kenneth’s extravagance, his drunk- 
enness, his idleness, his debts; of the abso- 
lute necessity of his instantly selecting a 
profession, whether army, navy, law, or di- 
plomacy; of the journey to Naples having 
been made in fear and trouble solely on his 
avcount (with a frank admission that Lori- 
mer Boyd’s friendly report had brought about 
that journey); of the determination Sir 
Douglas had come to, to tighten the reins, 
and so prevent the self-indulgent ruin of the 
young man who stood before him! 

A man who rises after a late ball, and is 
thus suddenly set upon before he has even 
breakfasted, is not likely to be very patient ; 
nor did either of the interlocutors come of a 
patient race. Kenneth’s answers were full 
of that blind and boundless ingratitude which 
belongs to early youth. He refused to rec- 
cognize in anything that had been done tor 
him anything for which he had to be erate- 
ful; he utterly defied all authority ; he could 
not see how Sir Douglas could assume to ex- 
ercise any. He (Kenneth) was Ross of 
Torrieburn, and Sir Douglas was Ross of 
Glenrossie, —a richer man, that was all. 
Lorimer Boyd was an intolerable prig, and 
a meddlesome, treacherous idiot; and he 
(Kenneth) well knew to what cause he 
might attribute his uncalled-for interference. 

He had little doubt (unless Sir Douglas 
had greatly mismanaged during his long 
minority), that his debts could be paid with 
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the greatest ease; as to a profession, his fa- 
ther had no profession, and he himself de- 
sired nothing of the kind. He loved every 
inch of Torrieburn too well to go about the . 
world like the Wandering Jew, as he consid- 
ered Sir Douglas had done all his life, for no 
earthly reason. He had never asked, or 
wished, to come abroad, — but since he had 
come (by Sir Douglas’s desire), he was deter- 
mined to enjoy himself, and no earthly power 
should prevent him from doing so. As to the 
accusation of drunkenness, it was not true; 
and if he did occasionally get drunk, so did all 
the men he had ever known, either at col- 
lege or since; and as to other temptations, 
he had infinitely greater temptations than 
other people, being handsomer, quicker-wit- 
ted, and more fitted for social enjoyment 
than ninety-nine men in a hundred ; so that 
though it was all very well for common- 
place fellows to be tied down to common- 
place rules, it wouldn’t do for him, and he 
thought his uncle mad to expect it! Fi- 
nally, with a saucy toss of his handsome 
young head, and a look of defiance at land 
and sea, as he turned trom the open window 
and dropped into one of the lounging arm- 
chairs preparatory to beginning his late 
breakfast, he advised Old Sir Douglas not 
to get into “that humbugging way of lec- 
turing” that comes upon men in later life, 
but to remember the days when he himself 
was young ; when, doubtless, he indulged to 
the full in all that early harvest of fleeting 
pleasures of which he was now seeking to 
deprive his ill-used nephew. 

Sir Douglas almost prefaced with an im- 
patient groan the burst of passionate reply 
with which he met this tirade. “ In the first 
place,” he said, “ if J had made debts my fa- 
ther would not have cleared them, even had 
they been reckoned by hundreds instead of 
thousands, as I fear yours will be. In the 
next place, I had a profession in which, — 
whatever may be your opinion of its oppor- 
tunities for pleasure — strict discipline, and 
the conduct of a gentleman, are imperative 
even in time of peace; and I am thankful 
to say that of those leisure times I saw but 
little.” 

A proud, evanescent flush passed over the 
fine frank face, as he spoke; and then he 
continued eagerly andesadly : 

“Oh! my dear Kenneth do think there 
is something more to be done with life than 
merely to enjoy it! And, for God’s sake, 
don’t take the tone you have just taken with 
me, of that morbid selfish individuality that 
supposes its own temptations or advantages 
greater than those of other people! Take 
your place freely and frankly amongst them 
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without expecting too much, or thinking | with. I say must, because it is utterly im- 
too highly of yourself, or offending by as-| possible that any man should always be the 
sumptions that they won’t recognize, and | first, foremost, and best, of every given group 
which only lead to quarrels. Depend upon | of men in which he finds himself for the time 
it, there is no such thing upon earth as a | being. 

man so intensely superior to his fellow-men, | * int now, my dear boy, cease to pelt 
that he should stand exempted from com- | that plate with grape-skins, as though it were 
mon rules of conduct. God does not permit the author of my unwelcome lecture; and 
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such gaps of distance among His creatures. | 
He gives to all, something; and He gives to 
none the sort of superiority you would claim. 
‘That faultless monster which the world 


philosopher. I know but one thing, Ken- 
neth, in which you excel other men, and 
that is, that you are handsomer than most 


men; but how far will that one advantage | 


go, in this world ?” 

“ Well, a good way,” muttured the youth, 
with a sulky smile, as he broke the shell of 
a second egg; “ask your wise friend Lori- 
mer Boyd else.” 

“« My friend Lorimer Boyd may overvalue 
an advantage he has not, as you overvalue 
the advantages you have. Nevertheless, he 
might please where you would not; and 
most assuredly in the great race of life he 
would win where you would not. Whether 


' derings, 
‘me a list of your liabilities, that we may see 
ne’er saw,’ is a line from atrue poet and. 


- on your hat, and do the honours of this 
ovely city to me ; for, in spite of all my wan- 
have never been here. And get 
what should be done. Torrieburn is not 
California, and even my willingness to aid 
you does not extend so far as to be willing 


|to transfer the rents of my estate into the 


pockets of foreign gamblers. Tell me, too, 
something of your friends and friendships, 
here; since I am not entirely to rely on 
that honest arch-traitor my old schoolmate 
Lorimer Boyd. Tell me about the people 
we were with last night; on whom, indeed, 
we ought, or rather I ought, to go and leave 
a card this morning. And get back your 
smiles, Kenneth, as we walk along ; for that 
is too clouded a brow for so clear a morning !” 

The anxious heart hiding its anxiety un- 
der this assumed gayety, touched the way- 





you adopt, or refuse to adopt, a profession, | ward young man more than the previous 
you must (unless you retire toa hermitage) | lecture. Kenneth wrung his uncle’s hand 
mingle with your fellow-men. To be ad-| with some confused expressions of mingled 
mired, is an accident; but to be beloved is| regret and deprecation; and he smiled, too 
in every one’s power. You must, if you|(not a very comfortable or satisfactory 
mean to be socially welcome, keep some pru- | smile), as they reached the arches of the 





dence and decency in view; you must be 
patient and respectful to some men, cordial 
and even-tempered with others; and, above 
all, you must accept, in lieu of such foolish 


self-assertion as broke from you but now, 


villa at Santa Lucia, where Lady Charlotte 
| Skifton and her daughter resided ; murmur- 
\ing to himself sot/o voce, as he looked up at 
|the green jalousies that shut out the sultry 


| day in those familiar windows, “ Here, at 





the position which most certainly at times | least, I think ] have the advantage over wise 


will be yours — namely, the finding yourself 


less gifted, less well-informed. less worthy, 


and less esteemed, than some you consort 


Mr. Lorimer Boyd.” And with this ejacula- 
tion he followed Sir Douglas into the house. 
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Scant leaves upon'the aspen 
Shake golden in the sun ; 

Old Year, thy sins are many, 
Thy sand is almost run. 

The beech-tree, brazen-orange, 
Burns like a sunset down; 

Old Year, thy grave is ready ; 
Doff sceptre, robe, and crown. 


The elm, a yellow mountain, 

Is shedding leaf by leaf; 
The rains, in gusts of passion, 
Pour forth their quenchless grief ; 


The winds, like banshees mourning, 
Wail in the struggling wood ; 

Old Year, put off thy splendour, 
And don thy funeral hood. 


Lay down thy golden glories ; 
The bare boughs bar the sky — 

Skeletons wild and warning, 
Quaking to see thee dic. 

Thou hast lived thy life, remember ; 
Now lay thee down and rest ; 

The grass shall grow above thy head, 
And the flower above thy breast. 


— Chambers’ Journel.. 
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PEACE ON EARTH. 


From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
“PEACE ON EARTH.” 
BY THOMAS HUGHES, M. P. FOR LAMBETH. 


THE last time that the season of “ peace 
on earth and good will to men” came 
round, the great struggle between the free 
and slave powers in America had not yet 
come to death-grips. Here, at least, many 
people still believed that the Southern 
States could not be subdued, and were sure 
sooner or later to establish their independ- 
ence, and a new polity which would act 
for the rest of time as a healthy corrective 
to the dangerously popular institutions and 
ideas of New England. The year has 
passed, and the great revolutionary epic of 
our time has closed. Perhaps some of us 
may still stop short. of Mr. Seward’s tri- 
umphant summing up: —* Death,” he says 
in his yearly address to his fellow-citizens 
at Auburn, “ Death has removed his vic- 
tims; Liberty has crowned her heroes; 
Humanity has crowned her martyrs; the 
sick and the stricken are cured; the sur- 
viving combatants are fraternizing; and 
the country —the object of our just pride, 
and lawful affection—once more stands 
collected and composed, firmer, stronger, 
and more majestic than ever before, with- 
out one cause of dangerous discontent at 
home, and without an enemy in the world.” 
We may think him somewhat too hopeful 
in the breadth of his assertions, and may 
have our fears that it may take a genera- 
tion yet to weld again into one brotherhood 
all the States of the Union. But, when he 
predicts so fearlessly that “ under next Oc- 
tober’s sun he shall be able, with. his fellow- 
townsmen in Auburn, to rejoice in the 
restoration of peace, harmony, and union 
throughout the land,” we cannot but own 
that earlier prophecies of his, which seemed 
at least as rash, have been fulfilled almost 
to the letter. In any case, we do all 
willingly now admit, and honour, the mar- 
vellous energy and constancy with which 
the great game has been played out by the 
American people. As one of the many Eng 
lishmen whose faith in that people never 
faltered during the contest, I do most heartily 
rejoice tosee that all classes of my country- 
men are at last not only ready to appreciate, 
but hearty in their appreciation of, what 
has been done for freedom in America in 
this revolutionary war. I am sure that we 
now only want further knowledge of facts 
to honour our kith and kin across the At- 
lantic as they deserve to be honoured, for 
the glorious sacrifices which they made 
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them in a struggle upon which not only 
their own life as a nation, but the future 
of at least one-third of the world, was at 
stake. 

In this belief, I think that Christmas is 
the right time for bringing out into some- 
what clearer light a ‘side of the drama 
which has not been as yet fairly presented 
to us here: I mean, first, the strain on the 
resources of the Northern States while the 
war lasted; and, secondly, the heroism of 
the men of gentle birth and nurture, who, 
so far from shrinking from the work, and 
fighting by substitute (as was asserted by 
some of our leading journals), took at least 
their fair share of all the dangers and mise- 
ries and toils of those dark years. 

First then, as to the people’s work ; and, 
highly as we may value the men who have 
come to the front, and whose names as sol- 
diers and statesmen are now known over 
the whole world, we must acknowledge that 
the true hero of the war is, after all, the 
American people. In proof of this I will 
take one or two of the Northern States, 
and look for a moment at what the call 
was which was made on them, and how 
they answered to it. Let us look, as a 
first instance, atthe smallest in area of all 
the States, and the smallest in population 
of all the free States. Little Rhode 
Island, at the census of 1860, just before 
the breaking out of the war, contained a 
population of 174.620. As usual in the 
Eastern States, the females considerably 
exceeded the males, and of the latter there 
were 82,304 altogether. Up to December 
1st, 1862— that 1s to say, in less than two 
- years from the first call of the President 
for troops — Rhode Island furnished 14,626 
men to the army, and 1,400 to the 
navy, or almost one in five of her total 
male population, and, of course, far more 
than that proportion of her men of fighting 
age, between 18 and 45. In the first en- 
thusiasm, when the call for 500,000 men 
came in the summer of 1861, the quota of 
Rhode Island was 4,057, and she furnished 
5,124. I do not give the later returns, be- 
cause there appears to have been a large 
number of substitutes amongst her recruits 
after 1862, and I have no means of know- 
ing whether these were or were not natives 
of the State. There is no need to over- 
state the case, and I should, on every ac- 
| count, shrink from doing so. Rhode Island, 
| though the smallest, is tenth in rank of all 
|the States as a producer, and her people 
are consequently rich and prosperous. If, 
in the later years of the war, they found 





of all that was most precious and dearest to 


substitutes in large numbers, it ‘must be, at 





the same time, remembered, that they con- 
tributed more largely than any other State, 
in proportion to numbers, to that noblest of 
all charities — the Sanitary Commission. 
But Englishmen will very likely say, 
“ Give us an instance of any but a New 
England State; they are exceptional.” 
Let us take Indiana, then, one of the 
mighty young Western sisters, a community 
scarce half a century old. A stronger con- 





trast to Rhode Island could scarcely have | 
been found. 


Rhode Island but 329,884. Indiana was | 


Indiana, in 1860, possessed | 
8,161,717 acres of improved farming land ; | 
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to wear and tear of the human material in 
those Southern campaigns? - The last 
assessors’ return gave these at 133,767; 
while the total number who served (includ- 
ing three and nine months’ men, and not 
adhering to the three years’ standard) was 
153,486. Out of these, how many does the 
reader (who has probably heard more or 
less of “* stopping the war by prohibiting 
emigration from Ireland,” and of “ New 
England hiring foreign mercenaries to do 
the fighting”) think were foreign recruits ? 
Just 907. This does not include men born 
out of the States, but resident or natural- 


fifth of all the States in agricultural pro- | ized there before the war broke out. These 
duction, and thirteenth in manufacturing — | latter, however, I suppose, could not come 


Rhode Island standing tenth, or three higher 
than her gigantic younger sister. Yet we 
find the same readiness of response to the 
President’s call to arms amongst Western 
farmers as amongst New England mechan- 
ies and merchants. The population of In- 
diana is returned in the census: of 1860 at 
1.350,428, and her males at 693,469. On 
the 31st of December, 1862, she had fur- 
nished 102,698 soldiers, besides a militia 
home-guard when her frontiers were threat- 
ened.- When Morgan made his raid into 
the State, 60,000 tendered their services 
within twenty-four hours, and nearly 
20,000 were on his track within three days. 
Ido not happen in this ease to have the 
later returns, and so must turn back to 
New England, to the old Puritan Bay 
State, to give one perfect example of what 
the American people did in the great 
strugele. 

Massachusetts, at the outbreak of the 
war, held a population of 1,230,000 or 
thereabouts, out of which there were 
257,833 males between the. ages of 15 and 
40. The first blood shed in the war avainst 
the slave power. as in the Revolutionary 
war against England, was Massachusetts 
blood. The 6th Massachus tts was fired on 
in the streets of Baltimore on April 19th, 
1861, and had to fight its way through the 
town, losing 4 killed and 30 wounded in 
the operation. Well, the number of men 
demanded of Massachusetts during the war 
was 117,624. The number furnished by 
her (reducing all to the three years’ stand- 
ard) was 125,437, being a surplus over all 
calls of 7,813. Besides these 6,670 were 
mustered in answer to a call for three 
months’ men in 1864, which were never 
credited to her by the Government. Look 
at the meaning now of this other fact, that 
she has actually sent more men to the war 
than are now to be found in the State liable 
to do military duty. Low does this tell as 


within the definition of foreign mercenaries ; 
and, of foreigners arriving in America 
during the war, Massachusetts enlisted, as I 
have said, 907 out of 150,000. While 
on this point, I may add that the most 
reliable statistics as to the whole forces 
of the North show that of native-born 
Americans there were nearly 80 per cent., 
of naturalized Americans 15, and of for- 
eigners 4 per cent. only, in the ranks. 

I can honestly say that I have chosen 
these States at hazard, and that a scrutiny 
of the remaining free States would give a 
very similar result. And now let us con- 
sider what that result is. Rhode Island, 
Indiana, and Massachusetts may perhaps 
equal in population this metropolis with its 
immediate suburbs; while one of them 
alone actually sent to active service, in the 
four years of the war, an army equal in 
numbers to the total volunteer force now 
under arms in Great Britain. Rhode Island 
is not so populous as Sheflield; and in 
eighteen months she armed and sent South 
15,000 of her citizens. I know that Eng- 
land in like need would be equal to a like 
effort. Let us honour, then, as they de- 
serve the people of our own ,lineage to 
whom the call has come, and who have met 
it. 

I need scarcely pause to note how the 
Northern people have paid in purse as well 
asin person. Let one instance suffice. In 
1864 the assessment of Massachusetts for 
taxes to support the general government 
amounted to,fourteen millions, every frac- 
tion of which was collected without impedi- 
ment or delay. Add to this the State taxa- 
tion, and the amounts contributed to the 
Sanitary Commission, and other organiza- 
tions for distributing voluntary contribu- 
tions in support of the war, and we should 
reach a figure almost exceeding belief. I 
have no means of stating it accurately, but 





am quite safe in putting it as high as 25,- 
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000,000 dollars, actually raised and paid, 
by a State with a population less than half 
of that of our metropolis, in one twelve- 
month. 

And now for my second point —the ex- 
ample set by the men of birth, wealth, and 
high position. Here too I feel sure that 
a few simple facts, taken at hazard from 
the mass which I have under my hand, will 
be more than enough to satisfy every just 
and generous man amongst my country- 
men; and I am proud to believe that, what- 
ever our prejudices may be, there are few 
indeed amongst us to whom such an appeal 
will be made in vain. 

I have said above that the mass of mate- 
rials is large; I might have said unmanagea- 
ble. It is, indeed, impossible to take more 
than an example here and there, and to bring 
these out as clearly as one can in the limits 
of an article. Let me take as mine a 
family or two, with some one or more of 
whose members I have the honour of friend- 
ship or acquaintance. And, first, that of 
J. Russell Lowell, the man to whose works 
I owe more, personally, than to those of 
any other American. It would be hard to 
find a nobler record. The young men of 
this stock seem to have been all of high 
mark, distinguished specially for intellectual 
power and attainments. Surely the sickle 
of war has never been put more unsparing- 
ly into any field! First in order comes 
Willie Putnam, age 21, the sole surviving 
son of Lowell’s sister, a boy of the highest 
culture and promise, mortally wounded at 
Ball’s Bluff, in October, 1861, in the first 
months of the war, while in the act of 
going to the help of a wounded companion. 
At the same bitter fight his cousin, James 
Jackson Lowell, aged 24, was badly hurt; 
but, after a short absence to recruit, joined 
his regiment again, and fell on June 30th, 
1862. “Tell my father I was dressing the 
line of my company when I was hit,” was 
his last message home. He had been first 
in his year at Harvard, and was taking 
private pupils in the law-school when the 
war broke out. Warren Russell fell at 
Bull’s Run, in August, 1862. Many of us 
here may remember the account, which was 
reprinted in the Times and other papers, 
of the presentation of colours to the 2d 
Massachusetts Infantry, by Mr. Motley, at 
Boston, in the summer of 1861. It attract- 
ed special notice from the fact that the 
author of the “ History of the Dutch Re- 
public ” had beea so lately living amongst 
us, and was so well known and liked here. 
The group of officers who received those 


Massachusetts — Quincy, Dwight, Abbot, 
Robeson, Russell, Shaw, Gordon, Savage, 
Perkins. Such a roll will speak volumes 
to all who have any acquaintance with 
New-England history. Those colours have 
come home riddled, tattered, blackened ; 
but five-sixths of the young officers have 
given their lives for them, and of the 1,000 
rank and file who then surrounded them, 
scarcely 150 survive. This by the way. 
I refer to the muster, because Robert Shaw 
was amongst those oflicers—a name al- 
ready honoured in these pages, and another 
nephew of Lowell’s. Shaw’s sister married 
Charles Lowell, of whom more presently. 
We all know how Robert Shaw, after two 
years’ gallant service, accepted the com- 
mand of the first black regiment raised in 
Massachusetts (the 54th) ; how he led them 
in the operations before Charleston, and 
was buried with his “niggers” in the pit 
under Fort Wagner — the grandest sepul- 
ture earned by any soldier of this century. 
By his side fought and died Cabot Russell, 
the third of Lowell’s nephews, then a cap- 
tain of a black company. Stephen George 
Perkins, another nephew, was killed at 
Cedar Creek; and Francis Dutton Russell 
at one of the innumerable Virginian bat- 
tles. 

I pass to the last on the list, and the most 
remarkable. Charles Russeil Lowell, the 
only brother of the James who died “ dress- 
ing his line,” was also the first scholar of 
his year (1854) at Harvard. He had visited 
Europe tor health, and made long riding- 
tours in Spain and Algeria, where he be- 
came a consummate horseman. On the 
day after the 6th Massachusetts were fired 
on in Baltimore streets, Charles Lowell 
heard of it, and started by the next train 
to Washington, passing through Baltimore. 
All communication between the two cities 
were suspended, but he arrived on foot at 
Washington in forty-eight hours. In those 
first days of confusion, he became agent for 
Massachusetts at Washington, and brought 
order out of chaos for his own State before 
joining the army. His powers of command 
and organization gained him rapid promo- 
tion. He served with distinction in the 
Peninsula campaigns of M‘Cilellan, and, 
after Antietam, was selected to carry the 
captured standards to Washington. He 
raised a second cavalry resiment at home 
in the winter of 1862. He was placed in 
command of the cavalry force which pro- 
tected Washington during the dark days of 
1863. In Sheridan’s brilliant campaign of 
1864, he commanded the cavalry brivade, 











colours were the very jeunesse dorce of 


of four regularregiments, and the 2nd Massa- 
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chusetts volunteer cavalry. He had thir- 
teen horses shot under him before the bat- 
tle of Cedar Creek, on October 19th; was 
badly wounded early in that day, and lifted 
on to his fourteenth horse to lead the final 
charge, so faint, that he had to give his 
orders in a whisper. Urged by those round 
him to leave the field, he pressed on to the 
critical point of attack; and himself led 
the last charge which ended one of the 
most obstinate battles of the war. It is 
the death of this nephew which wrung from 
his uncle the lines which oecur in one of 
the last “ Biglow Papers,” published in one 
of ‘last winter's numbers of the Adlantic 
Magazine — 


“Wut’s words to them whose faith and truth 
On War’s red techstone rang true metal ; 
Who ventured life, an’ love, an’ youth 
For the gret prize o’ deth in battle? 
To him who, deadly hurt, agen 
Flashed on afore the charge’s thunder, 
Tippin’ with fire the bolt of men 
That rived the rebel line asunder ? 
“°Ta’n’t right to hev the young go fust, 
All throbbin’ full o’ gifts and graces, 
Leaving life’s paupers dry as dust 
To try and make b’lieve fill their places ; 
Nothin’ but tells us wut we miss; 
Ther’s gaps our lives can’t never say in, 
An’ that world seems so fur from this, 
Lef’ for us loafers to grow grey in.” 


He died next day of his wounds, leaving a 
widow of twenty, himself not thirty. The 
Gazette, in which his commission as general 
was published, did not reach the army till 
after his death. Sheridan, with the generos- 
ity which most of the great Northern cap- 
tains have shown, declared that the country 
could better have spared himself, and that 
there was no one quality of a soldier which 
he could have wished added to Charles 
Lowell. 

My first example, then, gives us one fam- 
ily, in which there was no soldier in 1860, 
losing eight young men under thirty in little 
more than three years’ fighting. 

I have mentioned the name of Motley 
above. Let us see how it fared with his 
circle. He has assured me more than once, 
that of his own immediate family there were 
fewer than the average in the ranks; but 
he had at least five near relatives serving, 
—three Lothrops. one of whom was killed 
in Louisiana; Major Motley, badly wound- 
ed in Virginia early in 1864; and Major 
Stackpole, another —highly-distinguished 


graduate of Harvard, who served through 
the whole war, and bas now resumed his 
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Captain Ives, a gentleman of fortune in 
Rhode Island, who was travelling in Europe 
when the war broke out. He volunteered 
into the navy, commanded the Potomac 
flotilla, and accompanied Burnside’s ex- 
pedition to S. Carolina, where he contract- 
ed the illness of which he has since died. 
His cousin Robert Ives, also a man of large 
fortune, volunteered into the army, and was 
killed at Antietam. I believe they were 
the last two men who bore the name of Ives 
in their State. 

The name of Wadsworth is better known 
here than most American names in conse- 
quence of its English connection. The 
head of the family was a conntry-gentleman 
living on his estates at Genes:o, in New 
York State, up to 1860, with a family of 
three sons and three daughters. At the 
news of the attack on the Union troops in 
Baltimore he instantly chartered a steamer, 
loaded her with provisions, and sent her up 
the Potomac—a most timely aid to the 
capital. .He acted as aide-de-camp to 
M‘Dowell, and was his right-hand man in 
the Bull Run campaign, his “ youngest as 
well as his oldest aide ;” was made a general 
soon afterwards; and, after several cam- 
paigns, was placed in command at Wash- 
ington. His reputation as an officer had 
now become such that at the beginning of 
the last campaign every corps commander 
of the army of the Potomac applied to the 
War Department to have him with them as 
brigadier. He was killed in the wilderness 
in the last advance on Richmond. His 
three sons have all served, the youngest 
having enlisted at sixteen. Thus every 
man in the family served; and the only 
married daughter is the widow of Colonel 
Montgomery Ritchie, one of two brothers, 
both of whom served with distinction, one to 
the sacrifice of his life by the same subtle 
disease which struck down Captain Ives. 

I could go to any length, for my accquaint- 
ance with Americans is large, and I scarce- 
ly know aman who has not lost some relative 
in the war. But, apart from one’s own 
acquaintance, there is scarcely one of the 
famous colonial and revolutionary names 
which has not been represented. The 
Jays, Adamses, Schuylers, Livingstones, 
Van Rensselaers, have not failed their coun- 
try in her second great need; and have 
fought well, and worked hard, though the 

resent holders of these honoured names, 
P ostly quite young men, have not had time 
to reach their ancestors’ places. The 
bearers of great names, I take it, do not 
get such a start in the States as with us at 





practice as barrister. 


Miss Motley married 


home. A descendant (grandson, I believe) 
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of Alexander Hamilton, however, became 
a general, while several of his cousins re- 
mained in lower ranks. Colonel Fletcher 
Webster, only surviving son of Daniel 
Webster, was killed in Virginia. Perhaps 
the man who excited most the hopes and 
martial enthusiasm of Americans in the 
first months of the war was Major Theodore 
Winthrop, grandson of the famous Gover- 
nor John Winthrop, scholar, traveller, poet, 
athlete, who was killed at the disastrous bat- 
tle of Great Bethel, June 10th, 1861. A 
son of General Porter, who was distin- 
guished in the last war with us, fell as a 
colonel in the spring campaign of 1864. 
Even the families famous, as yet, for wealth 
only, have not shrunk from the fighting ; one 
Astor, at least, and Cuttings, Schermer- 
horns, Lydigs, and others, having held their 
own in the volunteer ranks. 

Or, let us come to names more familiar 
than any other Transatlantic ones to us— 
the Boston group. Longfellow’s young son 
(Charlie, as I hear all men call him) has 
managed to fight a campaign, and get bad- 
ly hit in Lousiana, at an age when our boys 
are thinking of their freshman’s term at 
Oxford. Oliver Wendell Holmes (junior), 
~— artist, Greek scholar, virtuoso, has 

een twice —I was going to say killed — 
well, shot through the body and neck, and 
again in the heel; and, having fought 
through all to the end of the war, is again 
busy with brush and pen. Olmstead has 
fought, with mightier weapons than rifled 
cannon, at the head of the Sanitary Com- 
mission. Of four brothers Dwight, two 
were killed, and a third fought his way to 
general. Whittiers, Appletons, Lorings, 
Crowninshields, Dehons — but I will tax 
my readers’ patience no longer with rolls of 
names which, perhaps, to most of them, will 
be names, and nothing more! Let this last 
summing up of the work of men of birth and 
position in one State suffice : (I choose Mas- 
sachusetts again, because, thanks to Gover- 
nor Andrew, we have more accurate returns 
as to her, over here, than as to any other 
State). Since the declaration of war, 434 
officers from Massachusetts have been killed 
—9 generals, 16 coionels, 17 lieutenant- 
colonels, 20 majors, 15 surgeons, 2 chaplains, 
110 captains, and 245 lieutenants. Of the 
35 general officers from that State, 10 only 
have escaped wounds. 

Of all the living graduates of Harvard 
(the university of highest repute in Ameri- 
ca), one-fifth, or, to be as accurate as pos- 
sible, nineteen and some fraction per cent., 
has served with the army. At Yale Col- 
lege, the percentage has been even higher. 
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Conceive a struggle which should bring one 
in every five of men who have taken degrees 
at Oxford and Cambridge under fire, and 
which should call on us, besides our regular 
army, to keep on foot and recruit for three 
years a volunteer army five times as large as 
our present one! 

Such plain facts and returns as these will, 
I am sure, convince the last sceptic—if 
there be one left amongst us at this Yule 
tide, 1865, — that New England has not 
spared of her best blood in the great day 
of the Lord, under the burthen and heat of © 
which the whole North has reeled and stag- 
gered indeed, but without ever bating heart 
or hope, and always gaining fresh power, 
through three years of war which have 
seemed—nay, which have been—a life- 
time. In such crises time is not measured 
by years or days. The America which 
looked on, paralyzed and doubtful, when 
John Brown prophesied all these things on 
his way to the scaffold, kissing a negro child 
as he passed along, and while Stonewall 
Jackson and his pupils guarded the gibbet 
—the America of State sovereignty and 
Dred Scott law, in which the Gospel news 
meant avowedly “ Good will to white men,” 
and abolitionism was loathed as a vulgar 
and mischievous fanaticism —is as far be- 
hind us to-day for all practical purposes as 
the England of the Stuarts, or the France 
of the Regency. What this means, for the 
old world as well as for the new, I will not 
pause to consider. My estimate might raise 
smiles or provoke criticism amongst us, bot! 
of which (good as they are in their right 
time and pla::e) Lam anxious here to avoid. 

I prefer at parting to endeavour to put 
my readers in sympathy with the spirit, the 
heart, and conscience, of the North, in the 
presence of their astounding success. I can- 
not do this better than by a glance at the 
Commemoration of the living and dead so'- 
diers of Harvard University. Commemora- 
tion Day at Harvard, in July, 1865, must in- 
deed have stamped itself indelibly on the 
memories of all those sons of the first of 
American universities who were present at 
the gathering. To me, I own, even the 
meagre reports one got overhere in the 
American papers were unspe:kably toue‘:- 
ing. The irrepressible joy of a people de- 
livered, after years of stern work and patient 
waiting, from an awful burthen, almost too 
heavy for mortal shoulders to bear, temper- 
ed, as it was, by the tenderest sympathy for 
the families ot the fallen, and a solemn 
turning to give glory and thanks with full 
heart to that God who giveth victory, and 
healeth wounded spirits, and standeth above 

1460. 
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His people as the shadow of a great rock in| “ Bow down, dear Land, for thou hast found 
a weary land —the mingled ery of triumph, release! ' 

and agony, and trust, and love, which went Thy God, in these distempered days, 
up from the very heart of that meeting — Hath taught thee the sure wisdom of His 


must ever, to my mind, rank amongst the ways, . ; 

most noble, the most sublime pieces of his- oe thine enemies hath wrought thy 
tory of the century in which we are living. oe A penper end pueient 

Let the reader consider the following as} © Beautiful ! my Country ! ours once more! 
compared with ordinary commemoration Smoothing thy gold of-war-dishevelled hair 


poetry. The first is the hymn written for} O’er such sweet brows as never other wore, 





the commemoration service by Robert Low- | And letting thy set lips, 


The rosy edges of their smile lay bare, 


ell — | Freed from wrath’s pale eclipse, 
| What words divine of lover or-of poet 





“ - ; ° 
Thy work, 0 God, goes on on earth, : Could tell our love and make thee know it, 
With shouts of war, and harvest songs: Among the Nations bright beyond compare ¢ 
A ready will is all our worth ; a ‘tig oti. ( 

’ ’ What were our lives without thee ? 
To Thee our Maker all belongs. What all our lives to save thee ? 
We reck not what we gave thee ? 
“ Thanks for our great and dear, who knew We will not dare to doubt thee ; 
To lavish life great meeds to earn ; But ask whatever else, and we will dare! ’ 
Our dead, our living, brave and true, 
To each who served Thee in his turn, Was ever truer, or braver, ring struck 
‘out of the metal of which English speaking 
“ Show us true life as in Thy Son; |men are made? If so, I for one have yet 


Breathe through our flesh the Holy Ghost; | to learn when, and where. And now at 
Then earth’s strongholds are stormed and | this Christmas time, when their tremendous 
‘storm-cloud has broken up, and nothing but 
a light streak or two of vapour is to be seen 
in their heavens, let us seize this precious 


Won ; 
Then man dies faithful at his post. 


“ They crowd behind us to this shade, moment, never to recur again in their or 
The youth who own the coming years ; our history, and, by graceful and loyal word 
Be never God, or land, betrayed, and deed, show them that we honour, as it 


By any son our Harvard rears !” deserves, the work they have done for the 

world since the election of 1860, and can 
My second quotation shall be a stanza from | sympathize with their high hopes for the 
the Commemoration Ode, by the best known future of their continent with no jealousy 
member of the family, James Russell Low- | or distrust, as brethren of the same stock, 








ell, author of the “ Biglow Papers” — \and children of the same Father. 
THE MAID OF FASHION. By the back hair thou hast got 
VARIED FROM BYRON. Packed up like a porter’s knot ; 
a By those frizzed out, frizzy curls, 
Marp of Fashion, ere we part, Envy of less hirsute girls ; 
Hear me own how fair thou art ; By thy bonnet-strings’ huge bow, 
Hear me now the truth confess : Zoe mou sas agapo ! 


I love thee for thy taste in dress ; 
Beautified from top to toe, 
Zoe mou sas agapo ! 


By thine earrings, chains, and “ charms; ’ 


By the bracelets on thine arms; 

By thy boots with monster heels ; 

By the veil that half conceals 

The rouge that on thy cheeks doth glow, 
Zoe mou sas agapo ! 


By those stays so tightly laced ; 
By that big buckle at thy waist ; 
By the long skirt unconfined 
That draggles in the dirt behind ; 
By thy corsage cut so low, [{ Punch’s Almanac, 
Zoe mou sas agapo! 
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PART VII. — CHAPTER XXV. receiving you— his health forbids the ex- 
citement. It is his wish that you may make to 
AN UNEXPECTED MEETING. me whatever communication you had des- 


tined for him.” 
As Sir Brook sat in the library waiting} “ Which I refuse, sir, at once,” inter- 
for the arrival of the Chief Baron, Lucy | rupted Sir Brook. 
Lendrick came in to look for a book she| ‘I opine, then, there is no more to be 
had been reading. “ Only think, sir,” said | said,” said Sewell, with a faint smile. 





she, flushing deeply with joy and astonish-| “ Nothing more, sir—not a word; un- 
ment together — ‘to find you hera! What| less perhaps you will be gracious enough to 
a delighiful surprise !” | explain to the Chief Baron the reasons — 


‘ : | 
“IT have come, my dear child,” said he, | they cannot be unknown to you—why I 
gravely, “to speak with Sir William on aj refuse all and any communication with 
matter of some importance, and evidently | Colonel Sewell.” 


he is not aware that my moments are pre-| “I have no presumption to read your 
cious, for I have been here above half an | mind and know your thoughts,” said Sewell, 
hour alone.” with quiet politeness. 


“ But now that I am with you,” said she,| “ You would discover nothing in either 
coquettishly, “ you'll surely not be so churl- | to your advantage, sir,” said Llossbrooke, 
ish of your time, will you ?” | defiantly. 

“There is no churlishness, my darling| “ Might I add, sir,” said Sewell, with an 
Lucy, in honest thrift. I have nothing | easy smile, “that all your malevolence can- 
to give away.” The deep sadness of his | not exceed my indifference to it ?” 
voice showed how intensely his words were | —Fossbrooke waved his hand haughtily, as 
charged with a stronger significance. “ We | though to dismiss the subject, and all’ dis- 
are off to-night.” cussion of it, and after a few seconds’ pause 

“ To-night !” cried she, eagerly. said, “ We have a score that must be settled 

“Yes, Lucy. It’s no great banishment |one day. I have deferred the reckoning 
—only to an island in the Mediterranean, | out of reverence to the memory of one 
and Tom came up here with me in the | whose name must not be uitered between 
vague, very vague, hope that he might sce | us, but the day for it shall come. Mean- 
you. I left him in the shrubbery near the | while, sir, you shall pay®me interest on 
gate, for he would not consent to come far-| your debt.” 
ther.” ** What do you assume me to owe you ?” 

“T’ll go to him at once. We shall meet! asked Sewell, whose agitation could no 
again,” said she, as she opened the sash-door longer be masked. 
and hastened down the lawn at speed. “You would laugh if I said, your charac- 

After another wait of full a quarter of an | acter before the world and the repute 
hour, Fossbrooke’s patience became selena | Seonngle which men keep your ‘company ; 
ed, and he drew nigh the bell to summon a | but you will not laugh — no, sir, not even 
servant ; his hand was on the rope, when the | smile, when I say that you owe me the liber- 
door opened, and Sewell entered. What-| ty by which you are at large, instead of 
ever astonishment Fossbrooke might have | being, as I could prove you, a forger and a 
felt at this unexpected appearance, nothing | felon.” . 
in his manner or look betrayed it. As for Sewell threw a hurried and terrified look 
Sewell, all his accustomed ease had desert-| around the room, as though there might 
ed him, and he came forward with an air of | possibly be some to overhear the words ; he 
assumed swagger, but his colour came and | grasped the back of a chair to steady him- 
went, and his hands twitched almost con-| self, and in the convulsive effort seemed as 
vulsively. |if he was about to commit some act of vio- 

_He bowed, and, smiling courteously, in- | lence. ie at 
vited Fossbrooke to be seated. Haughtily| “None of that, sir,” said Fossbrooke, 
drawing himself up to his full height, Sir | folding his arms. 

Brook said, in his own deep sonorous voice,|_ “I meant nothing ; I intended nothing ; 
“There can be nothing between us, sir, | I was faint, and wanted support, stammer- 
that cannot he dismissed in a moment —| ed out Sewell in a broken voice. “ What 
and as we stand.” do you mean by interest ? how am I to pay 

“As you please, sir,” rejoined Sewell, | interest on an. indefinite sum ?” 
with an att::pt at the same haughty tone.| “It may relieve you of some anxiety to 
I have been deputed by my step-father, the | learn that Iam not speaking of money in 
Chief Baron, to make ‘his excuses for not | the interest I require of you. What I want 
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— what I shall exact —is this, that you and 
yours ” he stopped, and grew scarlet ; 
the fear lest something coarse or offensive 
might fall from him in a moment of heat 
and anger arrested his words, and he was 
silent 

Sewell saw all the difficulty. A less 
adroit man would have deemed the moment 
favourable to assert a triumph; Sewell was 
too acute for this, and waited without speak- 
ing a word. 

“My meaning is this,” said Fossbrooke, 
in a voice of emotion. “ There is a young 
lady here for whom I have the deepest in- 
terest. I desire that,so long as she asl es- 
tranged fiom her father’s roof, she should 
not be exposed to other influences than such 
as she has met there. She is new to life 
and the world, and I would not that she 
should make acquaintance with them 
through any guidance save of her own 
nearest and dearest friends# 

“T hear, sir; but, I am free to own, I 
greatly mistrust myself to appreciate your 
meaning.” 

“Tam sorry for it,” said Fossbrooke, sigh- 
ing. ‘1 wanted to convey my hope that, 
in your intercourse here, Miss Lendrick 
might be spared the perils of — of” — 
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*T ask no more,” said Fossbrooke, bowing 
slightly. ; 

“You will comprehend, Sir Brook,” re- 
sumed Sewell, “that as I am_ precluded 
from making this conversation known to 
my wife, I shall not be able to limit an 
intimacy between her and Miss Lendrie 
farther than by such intimations and hints 
as I may offer without exciting suspicion. 
It might happen, for instance, that in com- 
ing up to town we should be Sir William’s 
guests. Am I to suppose that you interdict 
this ?” 

“T hope I am not capable of such a condi- 
tion,” said Sir Brook, flushing, for at every 
step and stage of the negotiation he felt that 
his zeal had outrun his judgment, and that 
he was attempting, not only more than he 
could, but more than he ought to do. 

“Tn fairness, Sir Brook,” said Sewell, 
with an assumed candour that set very well 
on him, “ I ought to tell you that your con- 
ditions are very easy ones. My wife has 
come to this country to recruit her health 
and look after her children. I myself shall 
probably be on my way back to India soon 
after Christmas. Our small means totally 
preclude livingin the gay world ; and,” add- 
ed he with a laugh, “if we really had any 





“My wife’s friendship, you would say, 
sir,” said Sewell, with a perfect composure 
of voice and look. 


Fossbrooke hung his head. Shame and | 


sorrow alike crushed him down. Oh that 
the day should come when he could speak 
thus of Frank Dillon’s daughter ! 

“] will not say with what pain I hear 
you, Sir Brook,” said Sewell, in a low gen- 
tle voice. “Iam certain that you never 
uttered such a speech without much suffer- 
ing. It will alleviate your fears when I 
tell you that we only remain a few days in 
town. I have taken a country house, some 
sixty or seventy miles from the capital, and 
we mean to live there entirely.” 

“Tam satisfied,” said Sir Brook, whose 
‘eagerness to make reparation was now ex- 
treme. 

“Of course I shall mention nothing of 
this to my wife,” said Sewell. 

“ Of course not, sir; save with such an 
explanation as I could give of my meaning, 
it would be an outrage.” 

“] was not aware that there was — that 
there could be—an explanation,” said 
Sewell, quietly; and then seeing the sud- 
den flash that shot from the old man’s eyes, 
he added, hastily, “ This is far too painful 
to dwell on — let it suffice, sir, that I fully 
understand you, and that you shall be 
obeyed.” 





blandishments or captivations at our dis- 
posal, they would be best bestowed on the 
Horse Guards, to extend my leave, or as- 
sist me to an exchange.” 

There was high art in the way in which 
Sewell had so contrived to get the cld man 
involved in the conflict of his own feelings, 
that he was actually grateful for the easy 
and even familiar tone employed towards 
him. 

“T have wounded this man deeply,” said 
Fossbrooke to himself. “I have said to 
him things alike unfeeling and ungenerous, 
and yet he has temper enough to treat me 
amicably, even courteously.” 

It was almost on his lips to say that he 
had still some influence with the Horse 
Guards, that a great man there had been 
one of his most intimate friends in life, and 
that he was ready to do anything in his 
power with him, when a sudden glance at 
Sewell’s face recalled him at once to him- 
self, and he stammered out —“ I will de- 
tain you no longer, sir. Be kind enough 
to explain to the Lord Chief Baron, that 
my communication was of a character that 
could not be made indirectly. His Excel- 
lency’s name on my card probably suggest- 
ed as much. It might be proper to add, 
that the subject was one solely attaching to 
his lordship, and to his lordship’s interest. 
He will himself understand what I mean.” 
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Sewell bowed acquiescence. Ashe stood 
at the half-open door, he was disposed to 
offer his hand. It was a bold step, but he 
knew if it should succeed it» would be a 
great victory. The opportunity was too 
good to be lost, and just as Sir Brook 
turned to say good-morning, Sewell, like 
one carried away by a sudden impulse, 
held out his hand, and said, “ You may 
trust me, Sir Brook.” 

“Tf you wish to do so, sir, let me not 
touch your hand,” said the old man, with a 
look of stern and haughty defiance, and’ he 
strode out without a farewell. 

Sewell staggered back into the room and 
sat down. A clammy cold perspiration cov- 
ered his face and forehead, for the rancour 
that filled his heart sickened him like a 
malady. “You shall pay for this — by 


* heaven ! you shall,” muttered he as he wiped 


the great drops from his brow. ‘ The old 
fool himself has taught me where he was 
vulnerable, and as I live he shall feel it.” 

“ His lordship wants to see you, sir; he 
is in the garden,” said a servant, and Sewell 
rose and tollowed him. He stopped twice as 
he went to compose his features and regain 
his calm. On the last time he even re- 
hearsed the few words and the smile by 
which he meant to accost the Judge. The 
little artifice was however forestalled, as 
Sir William met him abruptly with the 
words—“ What a time you have been, 
sir, — forty-eight minutes by my watch.” 

“T assure you, my lord, I’d have made it 
shorter if I could,” said Sewell, with a 
smile of some significance. 

“Tam unable to see why you could not 
have done so. The charge I gave you was 
to report to me, not to negotiate on your 
own part.” 

“Nor did I. my lord. Sir Brook Foss- 
brooke distinctly declared that he would 
only communicate with yourself personally 
— that what he desired to say referred to 
yourself, and should be answered by your- 
self.” 

“ On hearing which, sir, you withdrew? ” 

“ So far as your lordship was concerned, 
no more was said between us. What passed 
after this [ may be permitted to call private.” 

“What, sir! You see a person in my 
house, at my instance, and with my instruc- 
tions — who comes to see and confer with 
me; and you have the hardihood to tell me 
that you took that opportunity to discuss 
questions which you call private !” 

“T trust, my lord, you will not press me 
in this matter ; my position is a most pain- 
ful one.” 

“ Tt is worse than painful, sir. 


It is hu- 
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miliating. But,” added he, after a short 
_ “T have reason to be grateful to you. 
ou have rescued me from perhaps a very 
grave indiscretion. Your position — your 
wife’s health — your children’s welfare, had 
all interested me. I might have — no mat- 
ter what, sir. I have recovered the bal- 
ance of my mind. I am myself again.” 

“ My lord, I will be open with you.” 

“T will accept of no forced confidences, 
sir,” said the Judge, waving his hand 
haughtily. 

“They are not forced, my lord, farther 
than my dislike to give you pain renders 
them so. The man to whom you sent me 
this morning is no stranger to me — would 
that he had been!— would that I had 
never known nor heard of him! Very 
few words will explain why, my lord; I 
only entreat that, before I say them, they 
may be in strictest confidence between us.” 

“Tf they require secrecy, sir, they shall 
have it.” 

“Quite enough, my lord—amply suf- 
ficient for me is this assurance. ‘This per- 
son then, my lord, was the old friend and 
brother officer of Sir Frank Dillon, my fa- 
ther-in-law. They lived as young men in 
closest friendship together, shared perils, 
amusements, and purse together. For 
many years nothing occurred to interrupt 
the relations between them, thouzh frequent 
remonstrances from Dillon’s family against 
the intimacy might possibly have caused a 
coolness; for the world had begun to talk 
of Fossbrooke witha certain distrust, com- 
paring his mode of living with the amount 
of his fortune, and half hinting that his suc- 
cesses at play were more than accidental. 

“ Still Dillon held to him, and to break 
the tie at last his family procured an Indian 
appointment for him, and sent him to Cal- 
cutta. Fossbrooke no sooner heard of it 
than he sold off his town house and horses, 
and actually sailed in the same packet with 
him.” 

“ Let us sit-down, Colonel Sewell; I am 
wearied with walking, and I should like to 
hear the remainder of this story.” 

“JT will make it very brief, my lord. 
Here is a nice bench to rest on. Arrived 
in India they commenced a style of living 
the most costly and extravagant imaginable. 
Their receptions, their dinners, their equi- 
pages, their retinues, completely eclipsed 
the splendours of the native princes. For 
a while these were met promptly by ready 
money; later on came bills, at first duly 
met, and at last dishonoured. On investi- 
gation, however, it was found that the 
greater number — far the greater number 
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—of the acceptances were issued by Dil- 
lon alone; a circumstance which puzzled 
none so much. as Dillon himself, who never 
remembered the circumstances that had 
called for them.” 

“They were forgeries by Fossbrooke,” 
said the Judge. 

* You are right, my lord, they were, but 
so adroitly done that Dillon was the first to 
declare the signatures his own ; nor was the 
fraud ever discovered. To rescue his friend, 
as it were, Fossbrooke sold off everything, | 
and paid, | know not what amount, and | 
they both left for Ceylon, where Dillon was | 
named Commander of the Forces. 

“ Here Dillon married, and on the birth 





it with him if he need it — your father never 
had so true, so noble, so generous a friend. 
Have full courage in any course he ap- 
proves of, and never distrust yourself so 
completely as when he differs from you; 
above all, believe no ill of him.’ 

“T have seen this letter —I have read it 
more than once; and with my full knowl- 
edge of the man, with my memory stored 
with stories about him, it was very hard to 
see him exercise an influence in my 


house, and a power over my wife. For a 


while I tried to respect what had been the 
faith of her childhood ; I could not bear to 
destroy what formed one of the links that 
bound her to her father’s memory; but the 


| 
| 

of his first child, Fossbrooke was the godfa- | man’s conduct obliged me to abandon this 
ther, their affection being stronger than | clemency. He insisted on living upon us, 
ever. Once more the life of extravagance | and living in a style, not merely costly, but 
burst forth, and now, besides the costly | openly, flagrantly disreputable. Of his 
household and reckless expenditure, the | manner to myself I will not speak ; he treat- 
stories of play became rife and frequent, sev-|ed me not alone as a dependant, but as 
eral young fellows being obliged to leave | one whose character and fortune were in his 
the service and sell their commissions to| hands. To what comments this exposed me 
meet their debts. The scandal reached in my own house, I leave you to imagine: 
England, and D.llon was given his choice | I remonstrated at first, but my endurance 
to resign or resume active service at his old | became exhausted, and I-turned him from 
rank. He accepted the last, and went back | my house. 
to India. For a while they were separated.| ‘“ Then began his persecution of me— 
My father-in-law made a brilliant campaign, | not alone of myself, but my wife, and all be- 
concluding with the victory of Atteyghur. | longing to me. I must not dwell on this, or 
He was named Political Resident at the seat | I should forget myself. 
of government, and found himself in the re-| “ We left India, hoping never to hear 
ceipt of a large revenue, and might in a few | more of him. 
years have become wealthy and honoured.| ‘“ There was a story that he had gone on 
His evil genius, however, was soon at his | a visit toa Rajahin Oude, and would in all 
side. Fossbrooke arrived, as he said, to see | likelihood live there till he died. Imagine 
him before leaving for Europe; he never | what I felt, my lord, when I read his name 
left him till his death. From that day dated | on that visiting-card. 1 knew, of course, 
my father-in-law’s inevitable ruin. Mal- | what his presence meant, a pretended mat- 
administration, corruption, forced loans on | ter of business with you— the real object 
every side. Black-mail was imposed on all | was to traduce and vilify me. He had as- 
the chiefs, and a system of iniquity institut-| certained the connection between us, and 
ed that rendered the laws a farce, and the | determined to turn it to profit. So long as 
office of judge a degradation. I followed my career in India —a poor sol- 

“ Driven almost to desperation by his ap- | dier of fortune —I was not worth perse- 
proaching ruin, and yet blind to the cause | cution; but here at home, with perhaps 
of it, Sir Frank took service against the | friends, possibly with friends able and will- 
Affghans, and fell, severely wounded, at ing to aid me, [at once assumed importance 
Walhalla. Fossbrooke followed him to the | in his eyes. He well knows how dear to us 
Hills, where he went to die. The infatua- is the memory of my wife’s father, what sac- 
tion of that fatal man was unbroken, and on | rifices we have made, what sacrifices we 
his deathbed he not only confided to him) would make again, that his name should not 
all the deeds and documents that concerned | be harshly dealt with by the world. He 
his fortune, but gave him the guardianship | feels, too, all the power and weight he can 
and control of his daughter. In the very | wield by that letter of poor Dillon’s, given 





last letter he ever penned are these words: 
—‘Scandal may some day or other dare to 
asperse him (Sir Brook) — the best have no 
immunity on that score —but I charge you, 
however fortune may deal with you, share 


so frankly, so trustfully, and so unfortu- 
nately, on his deathbed. In one word, my 
lord, this man has come back to Europe 
to exert over me the pressure which he 
once on a time used over my father-in-law. 
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For reasons I cannot fathom, the great peo- 
S who knew him once, and who ought to 

now who and what he has become, are still 
willing to acknowledge him. It is true he 
no longer frequents their houses and mixes 
in their society — but they rocognize him. 
The very card he sent in this morning bore 
the Viceroy’s name — and from this cause 
alone, even if there were not others, he 
would be dangerous. I weary you, my lord, 
and I will conclude. By an accidental ad- 
mission he let.drop that he would soon leave 
Ireland for a while ; let it seem, my lord, 
so long as he remains here, that I am less 
intimate here, less frequent as a visitor, than 
he has imagined. Let him have grounds to 
nnagine that my presence here was a mere 
accident, and that I am not at all likely to 
enjoy any share of your lordship’s favour — 
in fact let him believe me as friendless here 
as he saw me in India, and he will cease to 
speculate on persecuting me.” 

“ There would be an indignity in such a 
course, sir,” cried the Judge fiercely ; “ the 
man has no terrors for me.” 

“ Certainly not, my lord, nor for me per- 
sonally ; I speak on my wife’s behalf; it is 
for her sake and for her peace of mind I 
am alone thinking here.” 

“TI will speak to her myself on this 
head.” 

“T entreat you not, my lord. I implore 
you never to approach the subject. She 
has for years been torn between the terrible 
alternative of obeying the last injunctions 
of her father or yielding to the wishes of her 
husband. Her life has been a continual 
struggle,.and her shattered health has been 
the consequence. No, my lord; let us go 
down for a few weeks or months as it may 
be to this country place they have taken 
for us; alittle quietness will do us both 


good. My leave will not expire till March ;. 


there is still time to look about me.” 

“Something shall be done for you, sir,” 
said the Judge, pompously. Sewell bowed 
low; he knew how to make his bow a very 
deep acknowledgment of gratitnde; he 
knew the exact measure of deference, and 
trustfulness, and thankfulness to throw into 
his expression as he bent his head, while he 
seemed too much overpowered to speak. 

“ Yes, sir, you shall be cared for,” said 
the old man. “ And if this person, this Sir 
Brook Fossbrooke, returns here, it is with 
me he will have to deal — not you.” 

“ My lord, I entreat you never to admit 
him ; neither see nor correspond with him. 
The man is a desperado, and holds his own 
lite too cheap to care for another’s.” 

“Sir, you only pique my curiosity to 
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meet with him. I have heard of such fel- 
lows, but never saw one.” 

“From all I have heard, my lord, your 
courage requires no proofs.” 

“You have heard the truth, sir. It has 
been tested in every way, and found with- 
out alloy. Thisman came here a few days 
ago to ask me to nominate my grandson to 
an oflice in my gift; but, save a lesson for 
his temerity, he ‘took nothing by his mo- 
tion.’” The old Judge walked up and down 
with short impatient steps, his eyebrows 
moving fiercely, and his mouth twitching 
angrily. “The Viceroy must be taught 
that it is not through such negotiators he can 
treat with men like myself. We hear much 
about the dignity of the Bench; I would 
that his Excellency should know that the 
respect for it is a homage to be rendered 
by the highest as well as the lowest, and 
that I for one will accept of nothing less than 
all the honours that befit my station.” 

Relieved, as it were, by:this outburst of 
vanity, his heart unburdened of a load of 
self-conceit, the old man felt freer and bet- 
ter; and in the sigh he heaved there seemed 
a something that indicated a sense of alle- 
viation. Then, turning to Sewell, with a 
softened voice, he said, “How grieved I 
am that you should have passed such a morn- 
ing! It wascertainly not what I had intend- 
ed for you.” 

. “You are too good tome, my lord — far 
too good, and too thoughtful of me,” said 
Sewell, with emotion. 

“Tamone of those men who must go to 
the grave misconstrued and misrepresented. 
He who would be firm in an age of coward- 
ice, he who would be just in an age of rob- 
bery, cannot fail to be calumniated. But, 
sir, there isa moral stature, as there is a 
material stature, that requires distance for 
its proportions; and it is possible posterity 
will be mvre just to me than my coutempo- 
raries.” 

“T would only hope, my lord, that the 
time for such a judgment may be long de- 
ferred.” 

“ You are a courtier, sir,” said the Judge, 
smiling. “ It was amongst courtiers I passed 
my early youth, and I like them. When I 
was a young man, Colonel Sewell, it was 
the fashion to make the tour of Europe as a 
matter of education and good breeding. The 
French court was deemed, and justly 


deemed, the first school of manners, and I 
firmly believe France herself has suffered in 
her forms of politeness from having ceased 
to be the centre of supply to the world. She 
adulterated the liquor as the consumers de- 
creased in taste and increased in number.” 
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“ How neatly, how admirably expressed !” 
said Sewell, bowing. 

‘“T had some of that gift once,” said the 
old man, with a sigh; “ but it is a weapon 
out of use nowadays. Epigram has its place 
in a museum now as rightfully as an Andrea 
Ferrera.” 

“TI declare, my lord, it is two o’clock. 
Here is your servant coming to announce 
luncheon. I am ashamed to think what a 
share of your day I have monopolized.” 

“You will stay and take some mutton 
broth, I hope ?” 

“No, my lord. I never eat luncheon; 
and I am, besides, horrified at inflicting you 
so long already.” 

“ Sir, if I suffer many of the miseries of 
old age, I avail myself of some of its few 
privileges. One of the best of these is, 
never to be bored. I am old and feeble 
enough to beable to say to him who wearies 
me, Leave me — leave me to myself and my 
own dreariness. . Had you ‘inflicted’ me, 
as you call it, ’d have said as much two 
hours ago. Your company was, however, 
most agreeable. You know how to talk; 
and, what is rarer, you know how to lis- 
ten.” 

Sewell bowed respectfully and in silence. 

“T wish the school that trains aides-de- 
camp could be open to junior barristers and 
curates,” muttered he, half to himself, then 
added aloud, “Come and see me soon 
again. Come to breakfast, or, if you prefer 
it, to dinner. We dine at seven;” and 
without further adieu than aslight wave of 
“ hand, he turned away and entered the 

Ouse. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
SIR BROOK IN CONFUSION, 


Tom Lenprick had just parted with his 
sister as Fossbroke came up, and, taking 
his arm in silence, moved slowly down the 
roa‘. 

Seeing his deep pre-occupation, Tom did 
not speak for some time, but walked along 
without a word. “I hope you found my 
grandfather in better temper, sir?” asked 
Tom at last. 

“ He refused to receive me; he pleaded 
illness; or rather he called it by its true 
name, indisposition. He deputed another 
gentleman to meet me —a Colonel Sewell, 
his stepson.” 

“'That’s the man my father saw at the 
Cape; a clever sort of person he called him, 
but, I suspect, not one of his liking; too 





much man of the world — too much man of 
fashion for poor Dad.” 

“T hope so,” muttered Fossbrooke, un- 
consciously. 

“ Indeed, sir; and why ?” asked Tom ea- 
gerly. 

“What of Lucy?” said Sir Brook, ab- 
ruptly; how did you think she was look- 
ing?” 

* Well, sir, on the whole, well. I’ve seen 
her jollier; but, to be sure, it was a leave- 
taking to-day, and that’s not the occasion 
to put one in high spirits. Poor girl, asshe 
said, ‘Is it not hard, Tom? there are onl 
three of us, and we must all live apart.’” 

“So it is—hard; veryhard. I'd have 
tried once more to influence the old Judge 
if he'd have given me a meeting. He may 
do worse with that office than bestow it on 
you, Tom. I believe I’d have told him as 
much.” 

“It’s perhaps as well, sir, that you did not 
see him,” said Tom, with a faint smile. 

“Yes,” said Fossbrovke, following along the 
train of his own thoughts, and not noticing 
the other’s remark. “ He may do worse; he 
may give it to him, and thus draw closer the 
ties between them; and if that man once 
gets admission there he’ll get influence.” 

“Of whom are you talking, sir ?” 

“]T was not speaking, Tom. I was turn- 
ing over some things in my mind. By the 
way, we have much todo before evening. 
Go over to Hodgen’s about those tools; he 
has not sent them yet; and the blasting 

wder, too, has not come down. I ought, 
if I could manage the time, to test it; but 
it’s too late. Imust go to the Castle for five 
minutes — five minutes will do it; and I'll 
pass by Grainger’s on my way back, and 
buy the flannel — miner’s flannel they call 
itin the advertisement. We must look our 
métier, Tom, eh? You told Lucy where to 
write, and how toaddress us, I hope ?” 

“Yes, sir, she wrote it down. By the 
way, that reminds me ofa letter she gave 
me for you. It was addressed to her care, 
and came yesterday.” 

The old man thrust it in his pocket with- 
out so much as a look at it. 

“] think the post-mask was Madeira,” said 
Tom, to try and excite some curiosity. 

“ Possibly. I have correspondents every- 
where.” 

“Tt looked like Trafford’s writing, I 
thought.” 

“Indeed! let us see ;” and he drew forth 
the letter, and broke the envelope. “ Right 
enough, Tom — it is Trafford.” 

He ran his eyes rapidly over the first 
lines, turned to the next side, and then to 

































the end of the letter, and then once more 
began at the beginning. 

“This is his third attethpt, he says, to 
reach me, having written twice without any 
acknowledgment, hence he has taken the 
liberty —and a very great liberty, too— 
to address the present to the care of your 
sister. His brother died in March last, 
and the younger brother has now shown 
symptoms of the same malady, and has 
been sent out to Madeira. ‘I could not,’ 
he writes — ‘I could not refuse to come out 
here with him, however eager I was to go 
to Ireland. You can well believe?” — 
here the old man slurred over the words, 
and murmured inaudibly for some seconds. 
“T see,” added he at last, “he has gone 
back to his old regiment, with good hopes 
of the majority. ‘Hinks is sick of the 
service, and quite willing to leave. Harvey, 
however, stands above me, and deems it a 
cruel thing to be passed over. I must have 
your advice about this, as well as about’” — 
Here again he dropped his voice and mum- 
bled unintelligibly. At length he read on 
—“* What is Tom doing? What a shame 
it would be if a fellow with such abilities 
should not make his way !’” 

“A crying shame,” burst in Tom, “ but 
I neither see the abilities nor the way ; 
would he kindly indicate how to find either 
or both ?” 

“*My mother suggested,” read on Sir 
Brook, “‘two or three things which my fa- 
ther could readily obtain, but you know 
the price of the promotion ; you know what 
I would have to’”— Here, once more, 
the old man stopped abruptly. 

“ Pray go on, sir,” cried Tom, eagerly ; 
“this interests me much, and as it touches 
myself I have half a claim to hear it.” 

Sir Brook gave no heed to the request, 
but read on in silence and to himself. 
Turning to the last page, he said —“ ‘I 
may then hope to be in Ireland by the end 
of the month. I shall not go down to Holt, 
but straight to Dublin. My leave will ex- 
pire on the 28th, and this will give me a 
good excuse for not going home. I am sure 
you will agree with me that I am doing the 
right thing. 

_ “*if Lam fortunate enough to meet you 
in Dublin I can ask your advice on many 
things which press for solution ; but if you 
should have left Ireland, and gone heaven 
knows where, what is to become of me ?’” 

“Got into debt again, evidently,” said 
Tom, as he puffed his cigar. 

“ Nothing of the kind. I know thorough- 
ly what he alludes to, though I am not at 
liberty to speak of it. He wishes me to 
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leave our address with Colonel Cave at the 
barracks, and that if we should have left 
Ireland already, he’ll try and manage a 
month’s leave, and pay us a visit.” 

“JT declare that I guessed that!” burst 
out Tom. “I had a dread of that, from 
the very day we first planned our project. 
I said to myself, so sure as we settle down 
to work —to work like men who have no 
thought but how to earn their bread — 
some lavender-gloved fellow, with a dress- 
ing-case and three hat-boxes, will drop 
down to disgust us alike with our own hard- 
ships and his foppery.” 

“ He'll not come,” said Sir Brook, calmly ; 
“and if he should, he will be weleome.” 

“Oh! as to that,” stammered out Tom, 
somewhat ashamed of his late warmth, 
“ Trafford is perhaps the one exception to 
the sort of thing I am afraid of. He is a 
fine, manly, candid fellow, with no affecta- 
tions nor any pretensions.” 

“ A gentleman, sir !—just a gentleman, 
and of a very good type.” 

The last few lines of the letter were small 
and finely written, and cost the old man 
some time to decipher. At last he read them 
aloud. “Am Tasking what you would see 
any objection to accord me, if I entreat 
you to give me some letter of introduction 
or presentation to the Chief Baron? I 
presume that you know him; and I pre- 
sume that he might not refuse to know me. 
It is possible I may be wrong in either or 
both of these assumptions. I am sure you 
will be frank in your reply to this request 
of mine, and say No, if you dislike to say 
Yes. I made the acquaintance of Colonel 
Sewell, the Judge’s stepson, at the Cape; 
but I suspect—I may be wrong —but I 
suspect that to be presented by the Colonel 
might not be the smoothest road to his lord- 
ship’s acquaintance — I was going to write 
“ favour”— but I have no pretension, as 
yet at least, to aspire that far. 

“«¢The Colonel himself told me that his 
mother and Sir William never met without 
a quarrel. His affectionate remark was, 
that the Chief Baron was the only creature 
in Europe whose temper was worse than 
Lady Lendrick’s, and it would be a blessing 
to humanity if they could be induced to 
live together. 

“¢T saw a good deal of the Sewells at 
the Cape. She is charming! She was a 
Dillon, and her mother a Lascelles, some 
forty-fifth cousin of my mother’s — quite 
enough of relationship, however, to excuse 
a very rapid intimacy, so that I dined there 
when I liked, and uninvited. Idid not like 








him so well, but then he beat me at bil- 
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liards, and always won my money at ecarté, 
and of course these are detracting ingre- 
dients which ought not to be thrown into 
the scale. 

“¢ How she sings! I don’t know how 
you, with your rapturous love of music, 
would escape falling in love with her: all 
the more that she seems to me one who ex- 
pects that sort of homage, and thinks her- 
self defrauded if denied it. If the Lord 
Chief Baron is fond of ballads, he has been 
her captive this many a day. 

“*My love to Tom, if with you or with- 
in reach of you, and believe me ever yours 
affectionately, 

“* LIONEL TRAFFORD.’ ” 

“Tt was the eldest son who died,” said 
Tom, carelessly. 

“ Yes, the heir. Lionel now succeeds to a 
splendid fortune and the baronetcy.” 

“H{[e told me once that his father had 
made some sort of compact with his eldest 
son about cutting off the entail, in case he 
should desire to do it. In fact, he gave me 
to understand that he wasn’t a favourite 
with his father, and that, if by any course 
of events he were likely to sueceed to the 
estate, it was more than probable his father 
would use this power, and merely leave him 
what he could not alienate — a very small 
property that pertained to the baronetage.” 

“With referenve to what did he make 
this revelation to you? What had you 
been. talking of ?” 

“T scarcely remember. I think it was 
about younger sons, how hardly they were 
treated, and how unfairly.” 

“Great hardship truly that a man must 
labour! not to say that there is not a single 
career in life he can approach without 
bringing to it greater advantages than be- 
fall humbler men—a_ better and more 
liberal education, superior habits as regards 
socivty, powerful friends, and what in a 
country like ours is inconceivably effective 
— the prestige of family. I cannot endure 
this compassionate tone about younger sons. 
To my thinking they have the very best 
opening that life can offer, if they be men 
to profit by it, and if they are not, I care 
very little what becomes of them.” 

“ I do think it hard that my elder brother 
should have fortune and wealth to over- 
abundance, while my pittance will scarcely 
keep me in cigars.” 

“ You have no right, sir, to think of his 
affluence. Jt is not in the record; the 
necessities of your position have no relation 
to his superfluites. Bethink you of your- 
self, and if cigars are too expensive for you, 





smoke cavendish. Trafford was full of this 
cant about the cruelty of primogeniture, 
but I would have none of it. Whenever a 
man tells me that he deems it a hardshi 
that he should do anything for his liveli- 
hood, I leave him, and hope never to see 
more of him.” 

“ Trafford surely did not say so.” 

“ No — certainly not ; there would have 
been no correspondence between us if he 
had. But I want to see these young fellows 
showing the world that they shrink from no 
competitorship with any. They have long 
proved, that to confront danger and meet 
death they are second to none. Let them 
show that in other qualities they admit of 
no inferiority —that they are as ready for 
enterprise, as well able to stand cold and 
hunger and thirst, to battle with climate 
and disease. J know well they can do it, 
but I want the world to know it.” 

“ As tointellectual distinctions,” said Tom, 
“T think they are the equals of any. The 
best man in Trinity in my day was a fellow- 
commoner.” 

This speech seemed to restore the old 
man to his best humour. He slapped youn 
Lendrick familiarly on the shoulder, ve 
said, “It would be a grand thing, Tom, if 
we could extend the application of that old 
French adage, ‘ Noblesse oblige,’ and make 
it apply to every career in life, and every 
success. Come along down this street ; 
Iwant to buy some nails — we can take 
them home with us.” 

They soon made their purchases, and 
each, armed with a  considerably-sized 
brown paper parcel, issued from the shop 
—the old man eagerly following up the 
late theme, and insisting on all the advan- 
tages vood birth and blood conferred, and 
what a grand resource was the gentleman 
element in moments of pressure and temp- 
tation. 

“ His Excellency wishes to speak to you, 
sir,” said a footman, respectiully standing 
hat in hand before him. “ The carriage 
is over the way.” 

Sir Brook nodded an assent, and then, 
turning to Tom, said, “ Have the kindness to 
hold this for me for a moment; I wili not 
detain you longer;” and placing in young 
Lendrick’s hands a good-sized parcel, he 
stepped across the street, totally forgetting 
that over his left arm, the hand of which 
was in his pocket, a considerable coil 
of strong rope depended, being one 
of his late purchases As he drew nigh 
the carriage, he made a sign that implied 
defeat; and mortified as the Viceroy was 
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at the announcement, he could not help 
smiling at the strange guise in which the 
old man presented himself. 

“ And how so, Fossbrooke ?” asked he, 
in answer to the other's signal. 

“ Simply, he would not see me, my lord. 
Our first meeting had apparently left no | 
very agreeable memories of me, and he | 
scarcely cared to cultivate an acquaintance 
that opened so inauspiciously.” 

“ But you sent him your card with my 
name ?” . 

“Yes; and his reply was, to depute 
another gentleman to receive me, and take 
my communication.” 

“ Which you refused, of course, to make ?” 

“Which I refused.” 

“Do you' incline to suppose that the 
Chief Baron guessed the object of your 
visit ?” 


lar of St. Patrick costs you these atten- 
tions ” — 

“JT rather suspect it’s your ‘ grand cordon,’ 
Fossbrooke,” said the Viceroy, laughing, 
while he pointed to the rope. 

“Bless my stars!” exclaimed Sir Brook, 
blushing deeply, “ how forgetful Iam grow- 
ing ! Figs you forgive me. I am sure 
you could not suppose ” — 

“T could never think anything but good 
of you, Fossbrooke. Get in, and come out 
to ‘the Lodge ’ to dinner.” 

“No, no; impossible. I am heartily 
ashamed of myself. I grow worse and 
worse every day; people will lose patience 
at last, and cut me; good-bye.” 

“Wait one moment. 1 want to ask you 
something about young Lendrick. Would 
he take an appointment in a colonial regi- 





“T have no means of arriving at that! 


surmise, my lord. His refusal of me was so 
peremptory, that it left me no clue to any 
uess.” 

** Was the person deputed to receive you 
one with whom it was at all possible to 
indicate such an intimation of your business, 
as might convey to the Chief Baron the 
necessity of seeing you?” 

“ Quite the reverse, my lord; he was one 
with whom, from previous knowledge, I 
could hold little converse.” 

“Then there is, I fear, nothing to be 
done.” 

“ Nothing.” 

“ Except to thank you heartily, my dear 
Fossbrooke, and ask you once more, why 
are you going away ?” 

“Ttold you last night, I was going to 
make a_ fortune. 
astonishment, I own it — begun to feel that 
narrow means are occasionally most incon- 


venient; that they limit a man’s action in | 


80 many ways, that he comes at last to 
experience a sort of slavery; and instead 


of chafing against this, I am_ resolved | 


to overcome it, and become rich.” 

“T hope, with all my heart, you may. 
There is no man whom wealth will more 
become, or who will know how to dispense 
it more reputably.” 

“Why, we have gathered a crowd around 
us, my lord,” said Fossbrooke, looking to 
right and left, where now a number of 
xa had gathered, attracted by the 

iccroy’s presence, but still more amused 
by the strange-looking figure with the hank 
of rope over his arm, who discoursed so 
freely with his Excellency. “ This is one 
of the penalties of greatness, I take it,” 
continued he. “It’s your Excellency’s Col- 


I have—to my own| 


ment — would he?” But Fossbrooke had 
elbowed his way through the dense crowd 
| by this time, and was far out of hearing — 
} shocked with himself, and overwhelmed 
with the thought that, in his absurd forget- 
‘fulness, he might have involved another in 
ridicule. 

“Think of me standing talking to his 
Excellency with this on my arm, Tom!” 
said he, flushing with shame and annoyance : 
“how these absent fits keep advancing on 
me! When a man begins to forget himself 
in this fashion, the time is not very distant 
when his friends will be glad to forget him. 
I said so this moment to Lord Wilmington, 
and I am afraid that he agreed with me. 
Where are the screws, Tom — have I been 
forgetting them also ?” 

“No, sir, I have them hefe; the hold- 
fasts were not finished, but they will be 
sent over to us this evening, along with the 
cramps you ordered.” 

“So, then, my head was clear so far,” 
cried he, with a smile. “ In my prosperous 
days, Tom, these freaks of mine were taken 
as good jokes, and my friends laughed at 
them over my burgundy ; but when a man 
| has no longer burgundy to wash down his 
blunders with, it is strange how different 
_ becomes the criticism, and how much more 
candid the critic.” 

“So that, in point of enlightenment, sir, 
it is better to be poor.” 

“Tt is what I was just going to observe to 
you,” sai@ he, calmly. “Can you give me 
a cigar ?” 








CHAPTER XXVII. 
THE TWO LUCYS. 


WITHIN a week after this incident, while 
| Fossbrooke and young Lendrick were 
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ploughing the salt sea towards their desti- 
nation, Lucy sat in her room one morning 
engaged in drawing. She was making a 
chalk copy from a small photograph her 
brother had sent her, a likeness of Sir 
Brook, taken surreptitiously as he sat smok- 
ing at a window, little heeding or knowing 
of the advantage thus taken of him. 

The head was considerably advanced, 
the brow and the eyes were nearly finished, 
and she was trying, for the third time, to 
get an expression into the mouth which the 
photograph had failed to convey, but which 
she so often observed in the original. Ea- 
gerly intent on her work, she never heard 
the door open behind her, and was slightly 
startled as a very gentle hand was laid on 
her shoulder. 

“Ts this a very presumptuous step of 
mine, dear Lucy?” said Mrs. Sewell, with 

-one of her most bewitching smiles: “ have I 
your leave for coming in upon you in this 
fashion ?” 

“ Of course you have, my dear Mrs. Sew- 
ell; it is a great pleasure to me to see you 
here.” 

“ And I may take off my bonnet, and my 
shawl, and my gloves, and my company 
manner, as my husband calls it ?” 

“Qh! you have no company manner,” 
broke in Lucy. 

“Tused to think not; but men are stern 
critics, darling, and especially when they 
are husbands. You will find out, one of 
these days, how neatly your liege lord will 
detect every little objectionable trait in 
your nature, and with what admirable 
frankness he+will caution you against — 
yourself.” 

“TI almost think I’d rather he would 
not.” 

“Tm very certain of it, Lucy,” said the 
other, with greater firmness than before. 
“The thing we call love, in married life 
has an existence only a little beyond that 
of the bouquet you carried to the wedding- 
breakfast; and it would be unreasonable in 
& woman to expect it, but she might fairly 
ask for courtesy and respect, and you would 
be amazed how churlish even gentlemen 
can become about expending these graces 
in their own families.” 


Lucy was both shocked and astonished at | 


what she heard, and the grave tone in 
which the words were uttered surprised her 
most of all. 

Mrs. Sewell had by this time taken off 
her bonnet and shawl, and, pushing back 
her luxuriant hair from her forehead, look- 
ed as though suffering from headache, for 














her brows were contracted, and the orbits 
around her eyes dark and purple-looking. 

“You are not quite well to-day,” said 
Lucy, as she sat down on the sofa beside 
her, and took her hand. 

“ About as well as I ever am,” said she, 
sighing; and then, as if suddenly recollect- 
ing herself, added, “India makes such an 
inroad on health and strength! No buoy- 
ancy of temperament ever resisted that fa- 
tal climate. You wouldn’t believe it, Lucy, 
but I was once famed for high spirits.” 

“TI can well believe it.” 

“Tt was, however, very long ago. I was 
little more than a child at the time — that 
is, I was about fourteen or fifteen — when I 
left England, to which I returned in my 
twentieth year. I went back very soon 
afterwards to nurse my poor father, and be 
married.” 

The depth of sadness in which she spoke 
the last words made the silence that fol- 
lowed intensely sad and gloomy. 

“ Yes,” said she, with a deep melancholy 
smile, “ papa called me madcap. Oh dear, 
if our fathers and mothers could look back 
from that eternity they have gone to, 
and see how the traits they traced in 
our childhood have saddened and sobered 
down into sternest features, would owe | 
recognize us as their own? I don’t loo 
like a madeap now, Lucy,doI?” As she 
said this, her eyes swam in tears, and 
her lip trembled convulsively. Then stand- 
ing hastily up, she drew nigh the table, and 
leaned over to look at the drawing at 
which Lucy had been engaged. 

“ What!” cried she, with almost a shriek 
— “what is this? Whose portrait is this? 
tell me at once ; who is it ?” 

“A very dear friend of mine and of 
Tom’s. One you could not have ever met, 
I’m sure.” 

“ And how do you know whom I have 
met?” cried she, fiercely. “ What can you 
know of my life and my associates ?” 

“T said so, because he is one who has 
lived long estranged from the world,” said 
Lucy, gently; for in the sudden burst of 
the other’s passion she only saw matter for 
deep compassion. It was but another part 
of a nature torn and distracted by unceas- 
ing anxieties. 

“But his name, his name?” said Mrs, 
Sewell, wildly. 

“ His name is Sir Brook Fossbrooke.” 

“1 knew it, 1 knew it!” cried she, wildly. 
“ T knew it!” and said it over and over 
again. “Go where we will we shall find 
him. He haunts us like a curse — like a 
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curse And it was in almost a shriek the 
last words came forth. 

“ You cannot know the man, if you say 
this of him,” said Lucy, firmly. 

“ Not know him!— not know him! You 
will tell me next that I do not know myself 
— not know my own name — not know the 
life of bitterness I have lived — the shame 
of it — the ineffable shame of it!” and she 
threw herself on her face on the sofa, and 
sobbed convulsively. Long and anxiously 
did Lucy try all in her power to comfort 
and console her. She poured out her 
whole heart in pledges of sisterly love and | 
affection. She assured her of asympathy that | 
would never desert her; and, last of all, she | 
told her that her judgment of Sir Brook | 
was a mistaken one; that in the world there 
lived not one more true-hearted, more gen- 
erous, or more noble. 

“ And where did you learn all this, young 
woman?” said the other, passionately. 
“ In what temptations and trials of your life 
have these experiences been gained ? Oh, 
don’t be angry with me, dearest Lucy ; for- 
give this rude speech of mine; my head is 
turning, and I know not what I say. Tell 
me, child, did this man speak to you of my 
husband ?” 

“ No.” 

“ Nor of myself?” 

“Not a word. I don’t believe he was 
aware that we were related to each other.” 

“Ile not aware! Why, it’s his boast 
that he knows every one and every one’s 
connections. You never heard him speak 
without this parade of universal acquaint- 
anceship. But why did he come here? how 
did you happen to meet him?” 

“By the merest accident. Tom found 
him one day fishing the river close to our 
house, and they got to talk together ; and it 
ended by his coming to us to tea. Inti- 
macy followed very quick'y, and then a close 
friendship.” 

“ And do you mean to tell me that all 
this while he never alluded to us ?” 

“ Never.” 

“ This is so unlike him —so unlike him,” 
muttered she, half to herself. “ And the 
last plave you saw him, where was it ? ” 

“ Here, in this house.” 

“ Here! do you mean that he came here 
to see you?” 

‘No, he had some buisness with grand- 
papa, and called one morning, but he was 
not received. Grandpapa was not well, and 
sent Colonel Sewell to meet him.” 

“He sent my husband® And did he 
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“ Are you sure of that?” 
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“T know it.” 

‘‘T never heard of this,” said she, holding 
her hands to her temples. “ About what 
time was it ?” 

“It was on Friday last. I remember the 
day, because it was the last time I saw poor 
Tom.” 

“On Friday last,” said she, pondering. 
“Yes, you are right. I do remember 
that Friday ;” and she drew up the sleeve 
of her dress, and looked at a dark blue 
mark upon the fair white skin of her arm ; 
but so hastily was the action done that 
Lucy did not remark it. 

“Tt was on Friday morning. It was on 
the forenoon of Friday, was it not?” 

“ Yes. The clock struck one, I remem- 
ber, as I got back to the house.” 

“Tell me, Lucy,” said she, in a caressing 

tone, as she drew her arm round the girl’s 
waist — ‘ tell me, darling, how did Colonel 
Sewell look after that interview? did he 
seem angry or irritated ?—T ll tell you 
why I asked this some other time —but I 
want to know if he seemed vexed or cha- 
grined by meeting this man.” 

“Tdid not see him after: he went away 
almost immediately after Sir Brook. I 
heard his voice talking with grandpapa in the 
garden, but I went to my room, and we did 
not meet.” 

“ As they spoke in the garden were their 
voices raised ? did they talk like men ex- 
cited or in warmth ?” 

“ Yes. Their tone and manner were 
what you say—so much so that I went 
away, not to overhear them. Grandpapa, I 
know, was angry at something, and when 
we met at luncheon he barely spoke to 
me.” 





“ And what conclusion did you draw 
from all this ?” 

“None! There was nothing to induce 
me to dwell on the circumstance ; besides,” 
added she, with some irritation, “I am not 
given to reason upon the traits of people’s 
manner, or their tone in speaking.” 

“Nor perhaps accustomed to inquire, 
when your grandfather is vexed, what it is 
irritated him ?” 

“Certainly not. It is a liberty I should 
not dare to take.” 

“ Well, darling,” said she, with a saucy 
laugh, “ he is more fortunate in having you 
for a granddaughter than me. I’m afraid I 
should have less discretion — at all events 
less dread.” 

“ Don’t be so sure of that,” said Lucy, 
a. “ Grandpapa is no common person. 

t isnot his temper but his talent that one is 
loath to encounter.” 
| J do not suspect that either would terrify 
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me greatly. As the soldiers say, Lucy, ‘I 
have been under fire’ pretty often, and I 
don’t mind it now. Do you know, child, 
that we have got into a most irritable tone 
with each other? each of us is saying some- 
thing that provokes a sharp reply, and we 
are actually sparring without knowing it.” 

“T certainly did not know it,” said Lucy, 
taking her hand within both her own, “ and 
I ask pardon if I have said anything to hurt 
you.” 

Leaving her hand to Lucy unconsciously, | 
and not heeding one word of what she had | 
said, Mrs. Sewell sat with her eyes fixed on 
the floor, deep in thought. “Tm sure, | 
Lucy,” said she at last, “ I don’t know why 
I me a you all those questions a while ago. | 
That man, Sir Brook I mean, is nothing to | 
me; he ought to be, but he is not. My fa-| 
ther and he were friends ; that is, my father | 
thought he was his friend, and left him the | 
guardianship of me on his death-bed. 

“ Your guardian — Sir Brook your guar- | 
dian?” cried Lucy, with intense eagerness. | 

“Yes; with more power than the law, I 
believe, would accord to any guardian.” | 
She paused and seemed lost in thought for | 
some seconds, and then went on, “ Colonel 
Sewell and he never liked each other. Sir | 
Brook took littie trouble to be liked by him; 

erhaps Dudley was as careless on his side. 
What a tiresome vein I have got in! How 
should you care for all this?” 

“ But I do care —I care for all that con- | 
cerns you.” 

“ T take it if you were to hear Sir Brook’s | 
account, we should not make a more bril- | 
liant figure than himself. He’d tell you 
about our mode of life and high play, and 
the rest of it; but, child, every one plays 
high in India, every one does scores of 
things there they wouldn’t do at home, 
partly because the ennui of life tempts to 
anything — anything that would relieve it ; | 
and then all are tolerant because all are 
equally —I was going to say wicked ; but I| 
don’t mean wickedness —I mean bored to 
that degree that there is no stimulant left | 
without the breach of the decalogue.” 

“T think that might be called wicked- | 
ness,” said Lucy, dryly. | 

“Call it what you like, only take my | 
word for it you'd do the self-same things if| 
you lived there. I was pretty much what 
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utterable pruderies, just as you do this mo- 
ment.” 

“ Without ever suspecting it, certainly,” 
said Lucy, laughing. 

-“Tear up that odious drawing, dear 
Lucy,” said she, rising and walking the room 
with impatience. “ Tear it up; or, if you 
won't do that, let me write a line under it 
—one line, I ask for no more— so that peo- 
ple may know at whom they are looking.” 

“TJ will do neither ; nor will I sit here to 
listen to one word against him.” 
“Which means, child, that your knowl- 


edge of life is so much greater than mine, 


you can trust implicitly to your own judg- 
ment. I can admire your courage, certain- 
ly, though I am not captivated by your 
prudence.” 

“It is because I have so little faith in my 
own judgment that I am unwilling to lose 
the friend who can guide me.” 

“Perhaps it would be unsafe if I were to 
ask you to choose between him and me,” 
said Mrs. Sewell, very slowly, and with her 
eyes fully bent on Lucy. 

“T hope you will not.” 

“ With such a warning I certainly shall 
not do so. Who could have believed" it 
was so late?” said she, hastily locking at 
her watch ; “ what a seductive creature you 
must be, child, to slip over one’s whole 
morning without knowing it—two o'clock 
already. You lunch about this time ?” 

“Yes, punctually at two.” 

“ Are you sufficiently lady of the house 
to invite me, Lucy ?” 

“Tam sure you need no invitation here; 
you are one of us.” 

“ What a little Jesuit it is,” said, Mrs. 
Sewell, patting her cheek. “ Come, child, 
T'll be equal with you. I'll enter the room 
on your arm and say,‘ Sir William, your 
granddaughter insisted on my remaining ; I 
thought it an awkwardness, but she tells me 
she is the mistress here, and I obey.’” 

“And you will find he will be too well 
bred to contradict you,” said Lucy, while a 
deep blush covered her face and throat. 

“Oh, I think him positively charming!” 
said Mrs. Sewell, as she arranged her hair 
before the glass; “ I think him charming. 
My mother-in-law and I have a dozen 
“mee battles every day on the score of 
nis temper and his character. My theory 





you are now when I left England, and if, is, the only intolerable thing on earth is a 
any naughty creature like myself were to! fool; and whether it be that Lady Lendrick 
talk, as I am doing to you now, and make | suspects me of any secret intentionjto des- 
confession of all her misdeeds and misfor-| ignate one still nearer to her by this res- 
tunes, I'm certain I’d have known how to | ervation, I do tot know, but the declara- 
bridle up and draw away my hand, and re-| tion drives her half-crazy. Come, Lucy, we 
tire to a far end of the sofa, and look un-| shall be keeping grandpapa waiting for us.” 
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They moved down the stairs arm-in-arm, 
without a word ; but as they gained the door 
of the dining-room Mrs. Sewell turned fully | 
round and said in a low deep voice, “ Marry , 
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anything — rake, gambler, villain — any- 
thing, the basest and the blackest ; but 
never take a fool, for a fool means them all 
combined.” 





THIS PETITION OF 
FREE TRADE 


THE AMERICAN 
LEAGUE TO THE SEN- 
ATE AND HOUSE OF REPRESENTA- 
TIVES OF THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA, IN CONGRESS ASSEMBLED, 
Respectfully Represents that: 


Every man has the right to work for him- 
self, and to enjoy, in full, the fruits of his 
own labor. 

It is the right of every man to exert his 
oe of body and mind for his own good. 

t is necessarily, therefore, a — of every 
man to take the products of his own skill 
and labor and exchange them freely for the 
products of the skill and labor of any other 
man in the world, on such terms as the two 
may agree are for tveir mutual good. 

‘This free exchange of labor concerns only 
the two, and cannot injure others. No one 
has the right to meddle. No Government 
ought to meddle with or hinder this tree 
exchange. 

A Government has the right to take, by 
taxation, so much only as is necessary for 
its support. It should do so by making the 
burden of taxes bear equally on all. Ifa 
Government affords special favor or en- 
couragement to one form of labor, the other 
forms of labor are neglected, and thus pos- 
itively discouraged. In this country, the 
Government cannot give any special en- 
couragement or favor to agriculture, be- 
cause we can furnish the products of agri- 
culture much more cheaply than they can 
be brought hither from any part of the 
world. Our country has more than three- 
fourths of its people engaged in agricul- 
ture; so that our Government cannot, if it 
would, by any discriminating tax-laws, pro- 
tect, as it is called, or favor, the great ma- 
jority of those who live by their honest la- 

bor. In trying to afford special protection 
or favor to any of the other forms of labor, 
it is clear that the Government is making 
laws for the god of only a small minority, 

and imposing positive and unequal burdens 
upon the great majority, the farmers. The 

Southern farmer produces, say, a bale of 

cotton ; he can exchange this, in the mark- 
ets of the world, if the Government will let 
him, for at least two tons of iron. But the 

Government steps in and imposes a heavy 
duty on iron, not for the,support of the 

Government, because it would get more 
revenue by means of a lower duty, but for 
the special benefit of the iron masters of 





this country. The result is: the Southern 
farmer gets only one ton of iron for his bale 
of cotton. The Northern farmer produces 
so many bushels of wheat. Left free to ex- 
change it with the blanket-makers of the 
world, he could get, for the same quantity 
of wheat, two blankets where he now gets 
but one. So itis with all the clothing of 
his family. 

The poor man requires as much of warmth, 
nourishment, and shelter, as the rich man. 
The rich man needs no more tea, no more 
coffee, no more sugar, no more blankets, no 
more fuel, than the poor man. In the pres- 
ent system of duties, therefore, the rich man 
pays but little more than the poor man. It 
is worse than this; for the highest duties 
are put upon the coarsest fabrics, which the 
rich do not, but which the poor must, use. 
A woman cannot dress in the cheapest 
manner without paying a tribute of several 
dollars, out of her earnings, to the manufac- 
turers—a class proverbial for wealth. 
When a Government distributes the bur- 
dens of its necessary maintenance so un- 
equally, it does not tax ; it robs. 

The income of the Government is, of 
course, lessened by high duties ; for revenue 
is got on the goods which come in, and the 
aim of Protective duties is to keep the goods 
outs The people pay more, that the Treas- 
ury may receive less. Not only is the farm- 
ing class, and with it the great body of 
consumers, including the mechanics of the 
country, made to sutfer by a system of pro- 
tective duties, but the nation in its colleet- 
ive capacity is impoverished. No doctrine 
can be more fallacious than that which 
maintains that the wealth of a country can 
be increased by restraining its inhabitants 
from obtaining for their labor the most they 
can. 

Protective tariffs are carried through 
Congress by a combination of' private in- 
terests ; the sugar planter is won over by a 
duty greater than the cost of producing su- 
gar elsewhére ; the iron master. the cotton 
and woolen manufacturers, receive severally 
their separate advantage in the way of spe- 
cial favor to their occupations; and joining 
forces, they roll the unjus‘ law through to 
the wrong of all the rest, of the people. 
These classes are a smal! minority even of 
the people of their own Statics; they are, all 
put together, a very minute minority of our 
whole people. Every farmer, every plant- 

















er, every laborer, every carpenter, mason, 
sewing-woman, every worker in this coun- 
try, every consumer, in fact, except the 
few who derive a profit from these petted 
occupations, is robbed daily and hourly, and 
their earnings are put into the pocket of 
the favored few. 

In a great number of instances the effect 
of these protective duties is the grievous 
oppressio: of the poor. The duties imposed 
on foreign coal cause great misery in all 
our large towns on the Atlantic coast 
through the dearness of fuel. The duties 
on iron, which have made it enormously 
dear, bear heavily on all classes. All kinds 
of clothing have become oppressively dear 
through the effect of protective duties. Pa- 
per, the great vehicle of knowledge, has 
been exorbitantly enhanced in price by the 
same means without bringing a dollar into 
the treasury of the nation. Formerly books 
were published here more cheaply than in 
Great Britian. Now that country produces 
cheap books, while we produce’ dear ones; 
a result of this tax on knowledge, from 
which only the paper makers derive any 
advantage. In all these instances our coun- 
try is unhappily imitating-the policy which 
Great Britain pursued so long in the in- 
stance of its Corn Laws, which after a long 
struggle between the people and the aris- 
tocracy were not long since abrogated, 
greatly to the benefit of the people and even 
of the landowners themselves; for it is one 
of the results of the protective system that 
it keeps back improvements and tempts the 
favored classes to rest contented with im- 
perfect, unskillful, and costly methods of 
production. 

One plea of the few who are favored by 
protective duties is that these duties protect 
the labor of this country against the pauper 
labor of Europe. It is a false plea. For 
it is plain that it is the interest of the very 
men who advance it, to get labor as cheap 
as they can. Moreover, these very men 
are themselves constantly importing work- 
ing-people from Europe. It is a false plea 
again, because the laborer in this country 
needs no one’s protection. The American 
laborer can protect himself against ever y- 
thing but the revenue laws which make 
goods dear. He is protected against inade- 
quate wages by the abundance of free land, 
ready for his occupation. We should never 
have heard of the pauper labor of Europe, 
had the workers there had free lands at 
hand in their own respective countries, such 
as we fortunately have. 

The most powerful bond of Union between 
the different parts of this great country ex- 
tending from Ocean to Ocean, holding us 
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together forever, not only by the forms of 
law, but by mutual attachment and the 
feeling that we are in all respects one peo- 
ple, is impartial legislation; legisiation 
which shall not seek to enrich one portion 
of the country at the expense of others. 
Regarding it, therefore, as a most unwor- 
thy and groundless imputation upon our 
countrymen to insist that their ingenuity, 
skill and diligence, cannot, without the help 
of protective duties, keep pace with the in- 
genuity, skill and diligence of any other na- 
tion in the world, and holding, moreover, 
that protective duties are unjust and oppres- 
sive to the many, enervating to the indus- 
try of the few for whom they are imposed, 
and inconsistent with the principles of civil 
liberty and the rights of man, the Ameri- 
can Free Trade League trusts that Congress 
will see the propriety and expediency of re- 
nouncing entirely, in any laws for the rais- 
ing of revenue through a customs tariff, the 
wasteful and mischievous fallacy of Protec- 
tion. 
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